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PREFACE 



Television is a dominant factor in American life. It transcends space, catapulting 
viewers :across the Nation and around the world, introducing them to diverse 
peoples in Various settings along the way. , . • . r > 

■•television is preeminent as a communicator of ideas and as an entertamment form^ 
•Just as in a moment of triumph it showed the 'thrust into space fairly and 
Objectively, it can achieve equivalent standards of 'presentation when grapphng with 
cultural and racial diversity or when coveriirg riien^and women. Because of the 
njedium's capacity for Fixing an image -in the pubUc mind, 4ts responsibility for. 
avoiding stereotypic and demeaning depictions becomes central to its role. 
. The -encompassing nature -of the medium^ ne:cessitates that diversity among 
d^isionniakers, newsmakers, and newscastefs become an integral aspect of 
television. -Because the Commission's 1977 repdrt tntitltd Window Dressing on the 
Set- Women and Minorities in Television docuiiitnttd a troubling distance from this 
• goal the .Commission has reconsidered television's treatment of women and 



minorities. 
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Chapter 1 



Commerciar television: The Portrayal of Minorities 
and Women in tlie l«lid|Seventies 



, 6vly Portrayals of Minorities 

In its 1977 'report, Window Dressing ]on the Set: 
.' Women and Minorities in \Teievision, ' the tsI.S. Com- 
mission' on' Civil Rights, presented an historical 
•Review of major themes associated with the portrayal 
of minorities and women since television's begm-, 

ijings: • , . , 1 • 

The'Commi^sion first 'discussed commercial telavi- 
" sion drama of the 1950s fromi^yhich minorities were 
- almost totally absent, often af sponsor insistence i 
■ When minorities did appear they played highly , 
stereotyped roles. Blacks were seen in supporting 

■ roles as servants on T/ie Great Gildersleeve and The 
'■Jack Benny Shoyy. The only series in which/ they 

\ starred was Amos 'n' Andy, a program iii which the 
-'Characters were so. insulting to blacks ' that the 
•' National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (N'AACP) demanded that it be taken off 
' the air.2 American Indians frequently appeared m 
> westerns, but the clearly unsympathetic depiction of 
them moved the Association for American ^ndian 
Affairs (AAIA) to launch a national campaign to 
" improve it 3 Asian aiid Pacific Island Americans 
' • ' were 'Seen , primarily in old movies featuring such 

■ ChirtSe stereotypes as the Charlie Chan detective 
. ' and the Fu Manchu underworld leader; Japanese 

were typically seen in reruns of -movies about the 




34-6. In his receni dock, jncr S/jo-uu.. 7— . ■_ r n„rt 

BlTnouw .races .he evolution of '=o"''""'=i»' ^R"?"'*'? "^..^^^^^^^ 
television programs and : discusses the °^^f^""''"h,^^^^ 
broadcast content. Professor Barnouw founder "^"^ f^orme chair 
Columbia University-s Film Division and former head of the Writer s Ouiia 
• of Africa drRues that sponsors retain the ultimate- authonty^ ove 
b oadTas conZt He relates numerous in.stances, of the control that 
™?s continue to hold, several of which concern 0>e portrayal of blacks, 
.irik Barnouw. r/ie 5;>o«.w/- (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978). pp. 

^'^jN^w^'vJom NAACP,^iuly 19, 1951. auoted in Gforge Bitort Simj>son 
art^^J. Milton Yinger/^^dy^^C^ M/«oW/.«.,rev. ed. (New Vork: 
Harper ai^ Bros...l958j. p. 716. . ■■. 



Second World War. The Japanese American CitizenJ 
League has since attacked" these moyies for theii* ^ 
"derogatory and vicious" portrayals of the Japanese * 
people.^* People of Hispanic origin, almost complete- 
ly abseht from television drama in the 1950s with the • 
exception of western movies, have also- complaioed . 
recently about the perpetuation of Mexican stereo- 
types in reruns of old .films.s 

The growing strength of the civil rights movement 
in the. 1960s-helped pave. the way for Several series . 
that featured blacks in positive roles, such as I Spy 
and Julia,, but Hispanic Americans, Asian and 
•Pacific Island Americans, American Indians, and 
Alaskan' Natives continued to be virtually, absent 
from television drama. The Mexican bandit stereo- 
type, however, was frequently seen in a senes of . 
coinmerciajs.s - ... 

In the early 1970s both women and nunorities 
were featured in a variety of comedies, but they 
rarely starred in serious dramas. The exceptions \*ere^ 
several "action" shov^^in which they played police or ^ 
detectives. >o//ce Woman, Get Christie Love, Shafi; 
TenafJy: and' Vawaii_ Five-O starred or featured 
women, blacks, and Asian and Pacific Island- 
<^Americans in-sych roles.'' . . 

While attempts have been made to inject senous" 
subjects into Fogi^s featuring minorities J^nd 

3 Ralph E.' Friar and iQatasha A. Friar, %e Only Go<^ Muin. .The 
Hollywood Cojpe/ (New York: Drama Book Specialists/Publishers. 1972), 

? Us^^own. "Ethmc Pressures Are Effective in Barring 'Ofrensive' TV 
Films'," Nev^York Times, Nov, 28, 1973, p, 90. 

e wiuiam Raspberry, "How AbJut Frito Amigor »V«^;«,,««_^P«(. Ju^e 2, 
. 1971. p. A19: -Vho-s the Real Byndito?- Washington Post. Junc7. 1971, p. 

^^S^ue Cameron "Police Drama: Women Are On the Case." Ms. Octibcr , 
,14 >Tm; ioel Dreyfusis ••Blacks and Television Part 1: .Tele^sK>n, 
• Controversy: Covering The Black, Experience." Washngton Post. Si^^ 1. 

l974,p,K5. . . V.?:, ... ■ ■■■ 
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, dealt with such serious issues as hypertension,, rape, 
equal' employment opportunity, abortion, and racial 
prejudice in All in the T'amily, Maude, and Clooih 
Times —many of the situation comedies featuring 
minorities haVe been criticized for doing more harm 
than good. Donald Bogle, an authority on the 
portrayal of blacks in film, argued in a Washington 
Post interview that the portrayal of blacks in 
situation comedies suggests rliat the new comedies do 
not ^portray blacks with sensitivity: ''Thoy take 
authentic issues in, the black community and distort 

* them. . .'.The thing we cUh ask of television is that 
black characters be funny and intelligent."^ 

The^ National Black Feminist -Organization * 
^ (NBFO) also criticized the portrayal of blacks and 
other minorities in situation comedies, charging that 
portrayals are "slanted toward the ridiculous with no 
redeeming counter im-^ges," that blacks and other 
minorities are "cast in extremes,;; and that the 
programs in which blacks, are featured give the 
impressioit that they do not perform efrectively in • 
•professional positio'ns. Finally, NBFO noted that 
with relatively few blacks' being portrayed in profes- 
sional positions and with those few b^eing made to 
appear 'ridiculous, "black children, by and . large, 
have ho worthy role models, on television."" Others 
have noted, as will be reported below, that white 
children may also be affected by negative pcktrayals 
of blacks and other minorities. 

Pdrtrayal ot Minorities in the Mid- 
1970s 

With few exceptions, minorities other tlian blacks 
are infrequently seeh on television. During |he 1977 
season, Asian and Pacific "Island Amerflans were 
.seen as continuing characters ^on //awa/7 Five^O, 
Quincyy jind Barney Miller and Hispanks were seen 

<^fii^andjhe Man and CHiPS. American Indians 
i\^Y^Sivch 'm How the West Was iVon. 

• A variety of citizens' groups representing the 
interests of women and men of difierent racial and 

j'-ethnic minorities have met with network and prc^uc- 
' tion company representatives in efforts tojmprove 
the portrayals of minorities irl commercial television 

"VDreyfuss. ''•Blacks and Television." p, K3, - ' 
" -'NBFO Li^sts^V Coniplaints and Protests. That's My Mama* " Media^ 
Kt'port tvWnnwn. Due. \,\91A:p.\(i. , ' 
^ -w-Bracilcy S. G.recnbcrgand Charles jt! Alkin. "Learning About Minorities - 
Irom. Televrsion: The Research Agenda." Michigan State University 
pcparlment of Communication. April 197^. • . , 
" Ibid., pp. 23-24, , ' ^ ■ 
• .... : • .v. ■ s ' ^ 



drama, with varying degrees of success. For examprc, 
when Chico and (he Man first went on the air^ several 
Mexican Anieiiean organizations met. with the, 
show's producer t(i protest the portriwal-of^Mcxican 
Americans. Se^vcr;^) improvements were made in (ho 
• show,jind the company's production , coojtlinato'r, 
Jorge Luis Rodriguez, attributed this to discussions 
with Chicane groups.i^ " " -jS^ 

*Criticisnis of the portrayal of minorities continue, 
however, particularly in regard to the ways blacks are 
depicted in situation comedies. Indeed, these criti- 
cisms are being published with increasing frequency 
in the popular press and supporting ,data are 
beginning to appear in academic journals. " 

Black Situation ComeUies 

. The major criticism of situation comedies featur- 
ing blacks has been that blacks are almost ^ilways 
portrayed as being ridiculous and are almosf never 
featured in serious' roles. Broadcast historian Erik 
Barnouw argues.that serious presentation of blacks 
.or other^ minorities in television drama is rare 
because broadcasters are in the business of ehtertairy 
ing their audience and do not waht to move them 
"too deeply." Although both the 'Autobiography of 
Miss Jane Pittman and Roots were critical and ratings 
successes, Barnbuw suggests that .such programs 
appear infrequently because the commercials arc 
Wten painfully inappropriate/ pFograms. that make 
advertising appear inappropriate do not (in the eyes 
of broadcasters) make good advertising vehicles.^''^ " 

An article in a I'S^-part new,^paper series exploring- 
popular culture focused on the portrayal of nfinori- 
ties in cbn^mercial. television. Nathan IrViri Hug- 
gins, professor of history at Columbia University and 
former president of the Museum of Afro-AmeriCa^ . 
lilistory in Boston, noted* that while blacks appear on" 
>fe now more than in the 1960^, they are rarely 

portrayed . seriously and the issues that are treated on 
the shows in which they ippear are ^trivialized: 
'^Intermarriage on Tine J effersons is reduced to mere , 
idiocy. Chronic underenlptoymen't for urban blacks 
is given no better treatnient in Good Times. '"^'^ 
Acknowledging that having a sense of humor is a 

'2 harno^uw, The^portsor, p, \ 14. ' 
'3 Nathan "I rvin Hugtin.s. "Opportunities Tor Minor itie.s in Tclevi.sion and 
Movie.s: Facade qT FUimor Can Obscure Substance of Subject." IVa^heneion 
- Post. Apr. 13. 1978. p. D.C 7. The |^5-part series titled "Cour.ses by 
Newspaper" i.s sponsored by the University of Calirornia at San Diego and 
the National Endowment for the Hurnanities^' * t 
•^ribid. • 1 • I 
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useful trait, Frofcsso]; Huggins argues that television 
gives us o«/v humor whcif it features blacks."^ 

A Time magazine essay entitled ''Blacks on TV: A 
Disturbing Image" recently decried every majgr male ; 
chatttcter in the black- situation comedies in the ' 
spring 1978 season: 

Here we have George Jefferson:' entrepreneur, 
black bigot, a splenetic little whip of a man who 
bullies like a demented overseer, seldom speaks 
b<jlow a shriek and worships at the church ot 
. ostentation. Would you like to live next door to 
' The Jeffersons? Or consider the character J.J. on 
tV's T/wt-r a bug>ete young eemic of the 

ghetto with spasms for supercool blowing 
through his nervous system, a kind of Electra- > 
" Giide strut. "Dy-no- m/7t'.' " goes J.J., to con- 
vulse tht audien'ce in the way that something 
like "Feets, do ^our stufP."- jjot to them three 
decades ago. Then there is the character Ray 
Ellis in Baby, I'm Bdck: a feckless b ack creep 

■ ' who deserted his wife and two^ children seven 

years ago, one step ahead of his bookies 
enforcers, and has now reappeared to make . 
excuses and bedroom eyes at the wife. El^is and 
the show's writers make much merriment at the 
expense of the, sober, straight career Army 
officer courtiqg the vyife; obviously, he is a 
turkey:'" 

Again the point is made that while whites are 

■ often shown in ridiculous roles on TV, they are also 
seen iti^a wide variety of other programs and roles, 
but, witlr few exceptions, blacks appear only m 
situation comedies. »T 

the Time essay asked whether shows about blacks 
should be held "to d highcr'standard of relevance, 
sensitivity and accuracy than those about whites. It 
suggested that the answer to this question is yes, 
■ primarily-because. many whites who know relatively 
little about blacks are"receiving a brutalized, stupid 
or stereotyped' image of blacks through TV [and] are 
liable to tell them'selves, 'why, yes, that's the way 
blacks are'."'8 One of the more "disturbii^ images 
in the fall 1977 season was a mother (Florida of Good 
Times) abandoning her' cHildren. Of this sequence, 
the rz/ne essay noted: " . ^ • 

It was a strange and destructive message that 
. Good Times sent oufNyhen its producers ehmi- 
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"I»-Un« Mdrrosy. -BUck^on TVf \ Oisiurfeirig ImajJ:.'- Time, Mar.77.. 

imp. 101.. ' ' 



natcd not only the family's strong, if frustrated, 
^ father (John Amos) but also, later, its^ mother _ 
^ (Esthel' Rolle), wh? abandoned her three chil-i^ 
dren in their Cliicajt) houslng projcct to move to 
, Arizona to be with , her ^rrcw man. Says Rolio, 
who quit the sh6w because, of .her differences 
with the producers over the way. the characters 
were portrayed: "It was an outraa|<irt yis""- 

- Concern that the portntyaf of blacks ifi a ridicu- 
lous manner reinforces negative images 6f blacks- 
held both by majority and minority vieWers-has 
also been voiced in ihc, Washington' Posl. Staff writer 
/Dorothy Gilliam argUed that the characters in such 
shows as Baby, Vm Back, Good. Times, Whats 
Happening?, and' The Je^rsdns feed the most , 
exaggerated miscQUccptions" held., by white viewer^ , 
and present "sad distortions of blacks and the black 
experience" as role models for black children.^" >^ 

Speculation in the popular press suggests.: that 
viewers arc negatively affpctcd, by black situation 
comedies. Although the Commission is aware of no 
research that has directly tested this assumption, 
there is research that documents the kinds of things 
black and white .children -learn from, television 
■programs, what they think about various characters, f 
and wfiich characters they admire.. Research also , , 
documents adult attitudes toward black situation 

comedies. , i 

Professor Bradley S.,Greenberg and Charles 
Atkin bf the Michigan State. University Department 
of Gsimunication. recently prepared a iesearch 
aee^^Qr studying what is learned about minoFities 
fronrtdevision for a conference on "Television and .. 
the Socialization of the Minority Child"; convened by • 
the Center for Afro-American Studies ^t the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Arigeles.2» In- their paper. 
Greenberg and Atkin reviewed what is already ;,- 
known about programs featuring minonties and how, • 
children react to them. They reported that, in a 1- , 
week sample of 8 ^ fictional television shows on 
commercial television, a total of 101 blacks appeared 
on 43 of the shows. They also reported a total of 12 
Am'erican Indians and 13 Hispanic Araencans 
characters>2 Supporting their claim thaf'a distinct 
black' Ghetto" exists in • television fiction. ; they 
reported thai almost one-half (44) of all the black 

Dorothy Gilliam.' "TTie Racial Trap in Black Sil-Coms." WaOingm 

■ ■ Mayl4,'l978,p. H-1. . ' - „: ' 

■i'l G/etnb«rgand Atkin; "■UarningaboulMmoriUes. ■ . 
« ittd:„V. 2. For additicinal ilaia on Ihe .prcstnce of rami and ethnic 
minorities in television drama, see chjipter 2, ■ \ ^ 
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characters in their sample appeared on . only six 
^owai MuhamnacI A/i anO I'at. Albert on Saturday 
morning and THc JeJJcr.sfm, Qml Times, WhaiY 
llappmn}^?, and Sanfoni l^nns (hiring prime timo^V 
Reviewing a variety ol- studies that they and other 
researchers liad previously conducted aniong Mexi- 
can American; black, attd Apglo children of Various 
incrtmc classes, Oreenbcrg and Atkin reported thirt 
iow-incomc minority diildrcn .watch more television 
are more accepting •oC wIw^t they, see. are more 
inv<)lvecU>! what' theySeCj an^l learn moio from what 
they sec thai! do majority children.-;' : ' ' ■ '. 

, A second study wa.s' designed to learn what 
personality traits 'a group of white children a'ttribute' 
to tclevision charactcrs.^fv An unanticipatbd result of ', 
this study .suggests that tficy • attributg* n^Cgative 
. personali(,y ^niits to several minority characters- » J 
-. ■()( Good Times, Chico of Chico and the Man, and Fic/ 
SanfortI of Sanford and S'o,, : -who, were aniongy^^ 
■:<>f 15 well-known television charactenv u.scd in the 
study. (The I I other television characters in the study 
vycre. 5 white females^" and . 6 white males." .No 
rfnnority fqmales were included.) the study asscs.s.ed 
children'? perceptions of An'd!; desires to J'do .like" and 
"be "like" these television . characters. The sample 
cort.sisted of 89. white sixth- ahd eighth-grade bws 
and girls Ifying m a suburb of M'adison,.;Wisconsiri:2N. 

.The characteristics that most"differcntiated tetevi- 
sfon cjSaracters were humor, "smartness," audi 
support from other characters on the proghVni; three" 
(^'■t^- fonr characters rated as- being humbrous.'fiof. 
smart, and lacking in support frbiii other characters ' 
Ki the program were J.J., Fred .Vanford, and Chico- 
.the three minority char;ictcrs in the sample, fljiiji'- 

fourth- character, perceived in this way was lArcHie • 
Bunker.^f , • 

The ^luthors noted that the children associated 
humor with laci^ of "smartne.s.s" and with lack of 
support^and suggested that the children really "see ' 
such characters as "buffoons,"-''^ That.is, the children - 
view these characters as object.s.iif • 

Ibid. ' ' ■ 

'■' ^n "^ ' ^^n ' " " '''^'•■""'■■'J in gr'calcr dcl.'iil in chiipti-r 5 ■ 
r, M^^^ife*-™"" "micnsion.-.! Stmc.ua. «f 

\r'vj'w^"''V^l? "'■Television Characicr.,: A.Rcplicalion." Univcrsilv 
pp"m3." '5'^-»'Virgij,ia University (unp.bli.'hcd manu.,crip,, July 

The white female characters j*crc Cher of riw S,m,l7 nml Cher Slur. 
l-aura of /.,„ ,. / „,„, Richards of 77,0 Mary Tvlcr 

A/«»A<- .s;.m,;^ Phyllis, and Rlioda. Ibid., figure 2. ; . ' -t 

The while male eharaclers ^vcrc Steve Au.stin of Tlw Six Mm,, l}„i/ar 
ArcRie Bunker. of /(// in ihc f-amily. llawkeye of Xt'A'SVI Koinii ' 
.(olin-noy of ri,v H'„/I„m. and Reed o( .M,„„ .U. Ibid , linurc 2 ' ^ ' - 

Ibid., p. .1. > i ■ / ■ i ' 

-■' lbid..p.6. . . ■. .■ ., 



■i. The children were also asked whether they wanted ' 
to "be like" and "do like" the various television' 
characters. These four chttwcters, were not among 
■ tho.se the children wished (o emulate,»i the boys 

• fishing to be like such "active" characters as Kojak, ' 
■Reed Adam-12, and' Steve Austin of The Six ' 
Mil/ion ■Do/lal' Man and the girls wishing t6 be like 
>ttractivp'' characters such n.<; Oier.-''^ ' 

' • Vhm do black viewers rcspotid to black situation 
comecjy shows? A major study ofhovv blacks use 
televisioi|, sponsored by the National Science Foun- , 
dation and ccffiducted by the ISooker T. Washington ' 
FoundatioftV;' analyzed _ the. viewing habits and ' 
preferences of aj^proxim^itely 2?0 black Viewers (48!5 ' 
, percent males, 51.5 percent females) obtained' from a 
series of three interviews, conducted in the San • 
Francisco Bay area in l^76>» 
Among many, other, topics, viewers were' ques- ■ 

• tioned about their reaetions-to &Vw/a/i^/So/j, Good 
Times, and The Jefferyons: Alt three shows were 
heavily watched by the viewer, aln;iost all of whom . 
had something.; good to say about each show. Few 
viewers, howfever, personally identified with the ■ 
prograhis.'''5 ; . ^ V 

While there were more, positive thap negative . 
comments about each program, viewers were^ often' . 
critical of the overall concept of the shows or of-^he- 
individual plots. Typic'al of (he cb'mments. made 
about San/ord and Son was, "If (hey are going to 
show a black family, why does the father.have to be a 
junkman?"3s ■ ,. \ . .. . 

, Respondents citing things they liked about Good 
Times, frequently mention-ed the presen^-of a' full 
family and noted that too often television'spor4rayal 
of black families is that *^they are both poor and 
■*fatherless.37 Fevyer viewers liked The Jeffersons than^ " 
the -Qtjier. two programs and they had more,negative . . 
things to say about it, particularly disapproving what 
they perceived as its individual and iiroup racism 
the.me;3«- • ■ " ' .. . ^ ^ 

' -"^ Ibid.: p. 8- " ' ■ ' ■ . ' ' . . 

^- Ibid., p. 11. . ' 

^^'u' l^^^^'^^ion foV Entcriamwcnl- and Information/! . 
mJo^II)'^^^^^^^ Cablcco^imunications Resource .Cen= 

nc original panel of 324 was reduced lo iSl^A and 268 for each ofthe 
in<crv,ews due to rcfu.sals oc nonavailability of respondents. Ibid., pn, 36-39 
Ibid.: pp. 64-^8, ■ .v 

Ibid., p. 67. )■ ^ V ^ > 

-Jt^ibid, P^,^ ,|jjVr character on GochJ Tmcn was eliminated In the 
following (falI. l97%ason. The mother chAracler left in the next (fall 1977) \ 
.sca.son. She returned in the fall 1978 .season ' ' • 

Ibid., p; 68. • :■ ■■ • ' 



The viewers' ambivalence about 'situation comed- 
ies featuring blacks reflects .the effect on black 
viewers of the portrayal of blacks in a ridiculous 
manner--h hurts but it is preferable to exclusion. . 
The ambivalence felt is best summed up by this 
comment offered as typical of the responses: 
"Watching Fred Sanford is better thari not getting to 
watch any black folks at all on television. . .but ^ 
there should be more good programs on about us. ''3 

Portrafal of Women in the Wlid-1970s 

Women and gifls have always' been underrepre- 
sented in commercial television drama. Research 
dating back to the early 1950s.:documents that female 
characters have consistently constituted between 25 
and 30 percent of all characters .''o While a recent 
spate of new shows featuririg young ^omen suggests 
that the proportion of women on television may be 
increasing, the ways in which many of them are 
depicted suggest that women, like minorities, are 
sometimes abused by television. ."Girls" m highly 
revealing-costumes are often seen in "jiggly" shows.41 
. Furthermore, there is evidence that the frequency of 
this type of portrayal-in.the form of imitations of 
such ratings hits as Love Boat, Charlie's Angels, and 
Three's Company -is increasing. A major, Washing- 
ton Post Sinei\ysis ^of programs . that were being 
planned for the fall :1978 season illustrated in. detail 
the various ways in which program .planners were, 
thinking about portraying "girls": 

They're pushing their way up through the TV 
' raiiks now: pompon girls, roller der5y queens 
■ reckless coeds, bronzed beach goers,; slapstick 
blonds andunderdressed agents-wrigglingin 
and out of fun, trouble and temptation. Ihe 
seeds of Charlie's Angels .and Three's Company 
. come to fruition.'*^ ^ ^ 

The analysis noted that, some of the shows being 
. ■ planned in Februfiry 1978 for the fall season, were 
med Scandpl Hail; Grad Night; The Cheerleaders; 

■ Z Se'''/or 'Lmplc. Sidney W. H^.d. "Conum Analy.s ^of Telc..oa 
• Drama Programs." Quarterly of Film. Radio and I clevruon. vol 9 (1954). pp. 
' 175-M- Joseph Turow. •'Advising and Ordering- Dayl.mc. P"me Time 
jZnai Tcl'""'''^"''''''' '38^4; Jean C. McNnl, 

■ . ^r^^J. Fenrinini,. .a"^ , -He, Tc..sion Ser.e.. A Con en. 

: irol^ucr:?«n,e;tc'^^ 

Guild. -a-Ycar Television Female Performer Employment Study, May 

!"4g6l^"l.ows' a recently coined Hollywood term of ar,. feature clothes ^ 
and action that emphasize -women's bodies. ..p ,,. , n,.h Dub Three 

lillcn Farley and William K. Knoedelseder,.Jr., R"h-a-Dub-Dub inree 
Networks tn a^ub: The Future is Now in TVs Tmllat.on Sweepstakes. 
If'a.t/i/nswn Feb. 19, 1978, p. G-l. ' 



California Coed; Legs; California Girls; Girls on the 
Road; Go West, Young Girl;- The "Beach Girls; Young 
Women in Crim^ Women in -Jeopardy; Centerfold; ■ 
■ Wayward Girls; Down on the Beach; Three W(iy Love; 
Three on a Date; ' Girls Town; and Sugar T/we. , ^ 
The f*05r article's authors interviewed 40 actors, , 

writers, and' producers about the concepts behind^ , 
these prograpis. Suggesting that the exploitative, use / : 
of "girls". is what the networks were demanding, diie . . 
producer commented: ^ . 

I have L idea for' a series. It'?, just three girls-- : . 
one black, one redhead, orte blond-who^each 
■ week go from network to network doing .v 
anything, waitressing, babysitting, whatever they V 
want. It doesn't matter.-*-* 

- A Writer, commenting on how this was '^'supposed 
to be a time for women's projects on TV," said that 
all the networks really want is girls who are "good 
looking,- well-endowed and funning toward the 



camera.'"*^ . - . ' ■ ■ , 

" In early May 1978, CBS and ABC announced the 
: programs.to be aired in the new seas.o.n beginning in 
September-. Most of the pilots featuring "girls" were 
not purchased; iiowever, CBS' announced . two. new 
shows- The American' Girls and- Flying High. The 
American G/>/i is about two "beautiful young 
women, a big-city girl and an innocent and vulnera- 
ble country girl, [who] travel the country .m search of . 
material fof £ fiaional TV magazine shbw. Flying 
//,V/j is about "three beautiful- girls twhb] qualify for . 
airline flight attendant traijiing and. . .start living a 
life of adventure and fun in the air, m their joint 
apartment, at their various ports of car "*s . , ■ , , 
. Later in May, NBC announced its schedule. 
Initially, it included I^gs, a program about a "Las - 
Vegas show girl" trying to raise her son, -and 
Coastocoast, about two stewardesses . and a flight 

" lbid.,pp.Q-l.'p-2. - ~, 

.■I" 'IbU.p.G-l.. . ::; ■ ' . . ' 

« "Two Out of the Chute for Fall,". ^ay 8, l^''^' P-^^-J^^ 

omZ Flying Wi^A was aired on CBS on Aug. 28, 1978. Soon thereafter 
. rr^ide^t ff thf ,8.«K>member Association of FliSh. A«endan.,.ssued 
a statement which said in part. ^-After watchmg the program. . .1 can only . 
■ sav thaT tL script used every stereotype and cliche that has ever been used 
nVderS 'ov^J nighTattendants. , . .We have worked.so 

many S7o dispel the- mistaken image of night attendants as sex 
iioddesses and this program is a real setback in these efforts. . . . , 
A CBS representatL responded that the network -is certamly open to 
cl'frucr criticism" but'suggested that the pilot ^ij^not refiee. the .ser. s. 
John Carmody. '-The TV Column," V^-asWng/o" /"o^'. Aug, 3 1 , 1 978, p. Fl 1 , 



officer who work and play together/ a take-off on 
Three's Company and Love Boat. *r when Fred 
Silverman joined NBG in June, Coastocoast was 
temporanly. put oir hold, and the title.and concept of 
• te^i were changed. Who's Watching the Kids? is set 
. in Las Vegas, but there is less emphasis on show girls 
and casinos.48 ^ . e 

Programs that feature women's bodies liave been 
severely criticized. For example, Kathleen Nolan,' 
president of the Screen Actors Guild, has said: 
Women. . .are. desperately disheartened to be faced 
in 1978 with the disgraceful, trash which is beine 
transmitted irt the guise ,th^t . this is the American 
.woman."49 . ■ 

. In the summer of 1978, the Screen Actors Guild 
heM a panel discussion on the image of women. An' 
NBC representative serving . on' the ' panel; took the 
opportunity ik;j_announce that NB(^s polic>^\Vas riot 
to . buy programs that exploit women's bodies so 
About a week l ater NBG announced that it had 

•Third Shoe Drops for Fall Season," Broactcasiing, May 22, 1978, pp. 29- 
^"^^Silvcrman Puts Stamp on Firstjchangci." Btoadca^ting. June 19, 1978, 
i'wm's. '""""y"' °'" BtoadcasUng. June 5, 



cancelled Coastocoast. si It remains; to be seen 
whether ABG and CBS" will adopt a, similar policy. 

^Conclusion ^ ' *~ 

The black situation comfedies and "jiggly" shows, 
while certainly not the 9nly ones in which minorities' 
and woinen are portrayed, nevertheless represent 
recent and important trends in the portrayal of 
members of these groups on- netw^ork television 
drama dunng prime time. These trends ijidicate that 
the portrayal of minorities and women ,jias not 
improved since 1969-74, the period covered in 
Window Dressing. . , 

In the following chapter, this Commission pfesehts 
data fropi an update of its previous analysis, ysing 
the most recent available dat^-^froni tht l#5l77/- 
seasons— the Commission describes in several.^pecif- . 
ic ways how minorities and. women are ciiitently 
portrayed on teleVisioa, • .- , 

^h^^fi n??.''- •^■^''"dcr. Jr.. Apllen Farley, -Women oh TV: n,e . 
Shape of Things to Come." (foiWngwn W Aug.6, 1978, p. H I ■ ' 
B6 Column," hashinpo^ Post. Aug. 14, 1978 p 
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iVindpW Dressing.pTQScnicd Sin Sin^ 
in which majority and minority women and men 
• Were dep^^^^^ during f . 

the years 19(59 through 1974.1 Among the findings of 
that analysis were that majority males dominated 
prime time television both in numbers and oecupa^ 
tionaf prestige tod tliat, of all other groups, minority 
female characters were most underrepresented and ^ 
were least often in prestigious occupations. Male 
^.laracters .generally exceeded' females in numbers, 
^nd majority characters disproportionately exceeded 
Iminorities; so that minority females and niajority 
tnales provided the largest contrast 2^ 
1 Majority malQ characters were mainly in their 
Ihirties and forties; minority female characters were 
fnoStly' in their twenties/ Majority males were most ' 
frequently shown as employed in professional, law 
Enforcement, and managerial positions; minority 

1 i| The data used in that analysis , were obtained' under contract from the 
Qultural Indicators Research Project of the Aiinenbcrg School of Communi- 
cations at the University of Pennsylvania, The Cultural Indicators' Project, 
uridet)vrilten by a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, is 
• dirktedbyDoanGeorgeGerbnerandDr. NancySignorielli. * , 

>^/WoM'Z)rew//J^, pp. 31-32, Figures 2.1 and 2,2. 
••IbiU.vjjTT!. figure 2.1. 
^ * Ibid., pp: 34-35. figure 2.3. 

Ibid., p. 31, figure 2.1, and p. 35, figure 2.3. ^ . . 

« Prime time television drama includes all teleplays regardless of genre, 
including situation comedies, police/crime dramas, family dramas, adven- 
ture draW an^ monies, but excludes variety shows such as Donny and 
Marie anSvie Carol Burnett Show, Prime time drama begins at 8 p.m. and 
ends at 1 1 p.mNJn the Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific time zones and lasts 
from 7 p.m. to loi.mJn the Central time zone.^ . , . r 

7 The CuIturalJSHCatbrs Research Project of the Annenbcrg School of 
CommunicatusfiTUnimsily of Pennsylvania, has been conducting annual 
analyses of pitwork entertamment programming since the mid-1960s. Dean 
Oeorge Gerbner. director of the project, makes frequent public appearances 
reporting the project's findings- particularly with respect to the incidence of 
violence on television-and has testified before, both the House and Senate 
subcommittees on communications. . . c ' 

While the Cultural Indicators Research Project has received support from 
the academic community-for example, in July 1975 the committee on 
television and social behavior of the Social Science Research Council 



females were mostly depicted as unemployed or m 
clerical and service ppsifions.^ male and majority 
.fetnal? characters also\pnded t0.be^^y9^^^ and in . 
less prestigious occtipations than iiiajprity males.^ > 

This : Cominission was interested in learning 
whether the portrayal oV women and minorities has 
improved since the 1969-74 period. To answer this 
question, we obtained and analyzed the most recent 
available data on the portrayal of minorities ^nd 
women in prime time television drama.^ These data 
were developed under contract for this Gommissipn • 
by the Cultural Indicators Research Project at the 
University of Pennsylvania's Annenberg School of 
Communications and are for the 1975, 1976, and 
i977 television seasons. The methodology . and 
sampling procedures used in collecting the more 
receht*^ data remain the same as were used for the 
earlier period^ with the following exceptions: ^ 

recommended *hat the National Institute of Mental Health contmue 
funding its research program-CBS has criticized the methodology used m 
coilectine the violence data. • . 

David Blarikr' CBS vice president and cliief economist has concerns 
* reaarding the project's methodology that may be summarized as follows: (1) 
The definition o'f violence is too broad (it includes comedic violence as in 
Saturday morning children's cartoons a^d acts of nature such as carthq- 
• uakes-'and hurricdncs) and should - be restricted to acts of mtcntional 
violence (such as one character killing or hurting another in serious drama). 
(2) A 1-weclc sample dfitelcvision programs is unreliable because a week oi 
pr^anuniiig is no longer txpifial.'' 'The Gerbner Violence Profite. Journal 
o/"Broa£/caf//nj?, vol.21 (sununer 1977), pp. 273-79, 

Dr Gerbner and his associates have replied that (1) the CBS procedure of 
"using subjective judgments about wbar kinds of TV violence were 
intentionally harmful and what kinds are comedic or accidental, , .leads to 
gross statistical aberrations," The Cultural Indicat9rs coding system 
. classifies '*as violence only the credible indication or actual mfliction of 
overt physical pain. hurt, or killing," It does not allow for judgment calls 
regarding the intent of characters. If the character is not physically hurt or 
. kiUed. no Act of violence is coded. (2) Regarding the reliability of one week 
of programming. Dr, Gerbner reported that a study of six additional weeks 
in the fall 1976 season, compared to. the one-week sample, yielded 
"remarkably stable results with high cost efficiency." Data presented in his 
reply indifcated an average of 5,9 violent acts per program on all television 
programs in the 6-week sample, with a range of 5,6 to 6.4. The data from any 



© The sample includes a week both in the fall and 
the spring for the J975 and 1976 seasons as well as 
the fall 1^77 season; (the previous sample covered 
\oniy fall programming), Al! series in the fall and 
spring seasons are included in the sample with the 
exception of hi^ season replacements for cancelled, 
jprograms. 

0 The sample has been subdivided so. that 
portrayals ip programs broadcast during the family 
hour may be' differentiated from those broadcast 
later in the evening. 

. ^ The Cultural Indicators, Research Project has 
• recently incorporated specific occupational job titles 
into its coding system, so a.more delailed analysis of 
occupational portrayals is now possible, 
^ O Finally, the Cultural Indicators Research Project 
« was. unwilling to prepare data- for the current study 
:oon^ the occupations of specific minority characters, 
- taking tV position that there are so few minority 
characters other than blacks in prime time television 
drama that the resulting 'data might not be reliable, 
_ Thus, data are repprted for **majority'''^nd "minori- 
ty" characters only.s "Minority" is tised here to refer^ 
• ' to ^ blacks, Hispanics, Asian and, Pacific Island 
: Amerfeans^ and American Indians; ".majority" refers 
to white characters who are not coded as being of 

;: 1— : , ■ ■ ^ . « 

given week were virtually identical. "'The Gerbncr Violence Profilc'-An 
Analysis of t^e CBS Report." Journal, of BrofidcmiHw, vol. 21 (summer 
1977), pp, 280-86. While the Oiltural Indicators Research Project is famous 
for Us violence- index, data are also collected for a wide variety of otljcr 
portrayals of rdevision characters. This Commission contracted to- obtain 
some of these data cross-tabulated by race and . sex. Among the data 
requested were the characters'. ages and occupations, whether the characters 
. played comedit pr serious roles, and . whether the characters committed 
violence or were victims of it. This Commission did riot request data on abts 

■ of violence but rather the number of human characters who killed or 

hurtcatt). other or who were killed or hurt. Thus, characters who are the 
victims of viofcnt acts of nature pr who are victims of painful physical acts ■ 
of violence which may have had a "comcdic intent" are included The data 
consL-it of network dramatic programs broadcast between 8 p.m. and 1 1 p m 
Dramatic programs include television movies and such series types as' 
action-adventure, melodrama, and situation comedy. Characters must have 
played a'spcaking role to be -included in the analysis. For a complete 
discussion of the methodology used in coding the data and of the reliability ■ 
of the coding procedures, see Window Dressing, appendix A. 

. Representatives of a variety of organizations have written : to' this 
Commission to ask why Window Dressing did n6t c6ntain portrayal data on 
a particular national, ethnic, religious, or other identifiable group (such as 
the agmg. harfdicapfJed, or mentally ill). The Cultural Indicators Research 
Project docs not attempt to rccorj data for Americans of European descent, 
such as German Americans or Italian Americans. Usually there is 

.msunricieiv data to identify the religion- of television characters-94 9 
percent of all chafacters^n. the 1975-77 sample could not be coded for 
religion. Only 0.9 percent of ail characters were portrayed a.s physically 
handicapped in .the 1975-76 sample: only 2.9 percent were portrayed as 
mentally ill. One minonty male" character was portrayed as physically 
handicapped. No minority characters were portrayed as mentally ill. frhese ' 
data were not sought for the 1977 season.) Sec footnote 10 below^for data 

•collected on Asian Americans, Italin Americans, Scandinavian Americans, 
and Polish Americans in another study and footnote 11 for' data on' 
HispanicvAmcrican Indians, and Asian Americans. 

" This includes only characters with speaking roles. . 



Hispanic origin. The term "majority" is used' inter- 
changeably with :**white,"' > / 



Proportion of Characters by Race and 

Sex . — 

The total number of characters- appearing in . the 
sample ofJ)rime time television for the years 1975 
through L977 was 5,042,9 By fajr the largest percent- 
age .of these .are white majel but fernales, both 
majority and minority, are tinderrepresented (see 

• ^figure2.1).io ^ / 

The percentages of minority characters for this 3- 
year period increased over the previous 6-year 
period, from 8,6 percent to 9,6 percent for minority 
males and froni 2.3 percent to 3,6 percent for 
minority females. Majority female, .characters in- 
creased from 23;8 to 24, 1 percent,' The only statisti- 
cally significant increase was;* the gain jn .minority 
female cha^-acters.ii Minority female characters, 
continue to be marke.Jly underrepresen?ed when 
compared to census data, however, as can be seen-in 

^figure 2,1. When the data are separated by year (seqV 
table A.l . in .appendix A), they show that the 
increases occurred in 1975 and 1977; in 1976 the 

"1 A study at Michigan State University, supported by a grantTrom the U.S. 
Onricc of Fducalion, aiialyzed prime time and Saturday morning programs- 
for the; \915, 1976, and 1977 seasons and yielded similar results. Women 
regardless of race, constituted^27, percent of.all characters in 1975 and 29 
percent of all characters in 1976 and 1977: Bradley S, Greenberg, et al "A 
Three-Season Analysis of the Demographic Characteri$lics of Fictional 
Television Characters." MicHigan .State University CASTLE Report No, 9, 

.- May W78, p, 13a, (In this Cohimission's analysis, females- constituted 27,7 
percent, of all prime time characters in the 1975 to 1977 seasons.) 
An earlier Michigan State study on the 1975 season yielded specific data on 

._^the ethnicity of characters: 75.7 percent were white, 8.8 percent blatk, 1,8 
percent Hispanic. 1.6 percent Asian American, and 0.2 percent American 
Indian, Other minorities were listed in the following percentages: Italian 

■ Americans, 1,7- percent; Polish Americans. 0.2 percent; Scandinavian 
Americans, 0,2 percent; does not apply (cahoon characters), 9,4'' percent. 
Katrina Wynkoop/ Simmons, et al., "The Demography of Fictional*. 
Television Characters in 1975-76,"' Michigan State University CASTLE ' 
Report No. 2, 1977, table 1, Combining blacks. Hispanics. Asian Americans; 
and American Indians- ihe'minoriiy groups in this Commission's, stiiuy— 
the total number of minority characters in the Michigari State study ia 1975 y 
was 12.4 percent. In this Commission's analysis the total'for thfese groups is. 
14,6 percent in 1975, 1019 percent in 1976 and ISJ percem in 1977, See table 
A,I in appendix A. • 

In another study— conducted at Brigham Young University, Prove, Utah, 
on the 1971. 1973, and 1975 seasons~the percentage of male and female 
minority c|viracters in the 1975 season is almost identical to that reported 
here for the 1975-77 seasons: minority males, 9,3 percent; minority females. 
3.6 percent The percentage of white females is higher, at 27.9 percent, but 
characters playing nonspeaking parts were included in the Brigham' Young 
sample and it was reported that white women played 30.1 percent of all 
nonspeaking parts, John F, Seggar, "Television's Portrayal of Minorities 
and Women, 1971-75," Journal of Broadcasting, vol. 21 (fall 1977), p, 444, 
Considering that these three studies used different sampling procedures for " 
Slightly different time periods, these'.results are remarkably uniform and arc 
essentially comparable to this Commission's data, 
" Z - 3.96; p « <',001, 



FIGURE2.1 \ 
Sex and Race of Major Characters in Television Drama, 1975-77, and of the 

U.S. Population, 1976 \ 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ■'Estimates^^^^^^^ 
States by Age, sSx and Race: 1 9^0 to 1 977," PoP" ^fn |stim&tes and pJJJ^chfrl^^^^^^^^^^ 
April 1978- and "Persons df Spanish Origin in the United States: March 1976, Population cnaracteristics. 
Series P-20; No.31, July 1977. , V. 
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percentages of minority characters fell markedly— to 
levels not seen since 1971, 12 



Age Of Characters 

Fem'ale characters continue to be portrayed as 
younger than male charaQters. (See figure 2.2 for data 
on the age of characters^d table A.2 in appendix A 
for comparison data with the 1969-74 period.) Male 
characters, regardless of race, are typically in their 
thirties, but female characters are more often m their 
Twenties. The percentage of 21- to 30-year-old white 
female characters, already high in the previous 
period, increased significantly in 1975-77.13 jhe ' 
per^ntage of 21- to 30-year-oId characters who are 
whif^- females (39.4 percent) is significantly higher 
than the overall percentage of white female charac- 
ters (24. 1 percent).i4 While a decliile in the percent- 
age, of minority female 21- to 30-year-olds: was 
statistically significant,!^ they neverth^ess continue 
to constitute over one-third of all minority female 
characters.!® * ■ . 

Characters in their teens have disproportionately 
high percentages of minorities, and women and a 
disproportionately low percentage of majority males. 
That is, when the percentages of all cl^aracters 
. subdivided by race and sex are^ compared to tljg. ^ 
percentage of teenage characters subdivided .by race 
and sex, statistically significant differferides occur 
among all four groups. Disproportionately more 

Z " 2.49; p = <. 05. Seggar reported a decline antf a rise in the* . 
percentage of black characters (6.0 percent in 1971; 5.P percent in 1973; 9.0 • 
percent in 1975), but an overall decline in the percentage of other minority 
(Hispanic, American Indian, and Asi^ American) characters (12.0 pcrceftt 
in 1971: 9.0 percent in 1973; 4.0 percent in 1975)^Combining all minority 
characters, Seggar documented a steady \lecrcase in the percentage of 
minority characters, from 18.0 percent in 1971 to 13.0 percent in 1975. . 
Seggar. p. 438. The three-season Michigmi State sludy^i'eports a decline in 
the percentage of blacks, from I I percent in the 1976-77 season to 9 percent 
in the 1977-78 season. Greenberg; et al., "A Three-Sedson Analysis p 1 la 
'i» Z - 2.03: p - <.05. ' i ' ^ ' 

'» Z - 9.53j p - <.001.: 

Z - 2.06; p - <.05. - . 

While females constituted 26.0 percent of all characters in the 1975-76 .: * 
Miclf(gan Stale study, . they constituted 41.0 percent of the 20-. to 34-year- 
olds afKn7.6 percent of the 13- to 19-yearroIds. They were disproportionate- 
ly underrfcTM-esented at all other ages. Female characters were typically 6 
years you ngW than male characters. Simmons, etal,, "Demo^aphy/' tablel 
I and 2. . ^ ^ 3- 
y Overrepresenmtion of minority male characters as teenagers: 
Z - 4.3;p - <.001; overrrpresentation of minority females as 
teenagers: Z-- 1.96;p - <.05; overrepreseniation of majority fe- 
males as teenagers: Z ".7.2;p - <:00l; underreprescntatibn of " 
majority males as teenagers: Z - 20.20;p - <.001.tThe 1977-78 
hgchigan State study reports that the percentage of blacks under 20 has 
been disproportionately high during each of the past three seasons, ranging - 
from 37 percent to 38 jiercent of all chMcters under 20 in its. samples * 
Greenberg. et al., "A Three-Season Analysis, p. I la. 

Professor Bradley S. Greenberg, chairman of the Department of Communis 
cation 6f Michigan State University, has suggested that (wrtrayals of blacks 
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minorities and women are. seen as teenagers. (See 
figiire>3.) . ; 

\ The very young and the very old continue to be 
disproportionately underrepresented. Those 10 years 
of age or younger constitute 2.1 percent of all 
characters and those over 60 constitute 2.9 pe^cenU^ 

Comic Roles 

As reported above, minority males disproportion- 
ately appear in teenage roles. They also dispropor- 
tionately appear in comic roles. While they constitute 
8.2 percent of all characters in the sample, they' 
represent 19.3 percent . of all characters who play, 
comic roles. This difference is statistically . sigmTi- 
cant.19 (See figure 2.4.) The disproportionate pres- 
ence of minority male characters in comic roles is • 
also reflected in programs broadcast during family 
hour.20 Minority male characters oon%tute 12.0 
percent of all . family hour characters, but they play 
26.8 percent of all comic roles in that tiine period. 
This difference is also statistically significant.2i (See 
figure 2.4.^ 

Moreover, while the overall percent^g^^ of charac- 
ters who play comic roles declined significantly from 

1 18.1 percent in the 1969-74 period to 8,6 percent in 
the^ 1975-77 period,22 the percentage of minority, 
male characters playing comic roles increased slight- 
ly.23 (See figure 2.5.) 

. ■ ' ■ . ' • , ^ 

« as teenagere may decrease, the potential threat to white viewers that fully * 
functioning ^dult characters might pose: • 

.Perhaps the logic is that if it is necessary to provide whites with . 
^blacks on television then the most palatable way In which this can be 
done \s to portray black teenagers and children rather than what may 
be more threatening^ black adults. Indeed, there is a substantial 
number of blacks to be seen (on television in general] but if yct.u don't 
choose to watch them in shows in which there are whole families of 
blacks you are unlikely to sqe tliem in most other shows. Other than 
^ situation cdniedies, the only other program type featuring blacks in 
the proportion reflected, in the overall television , population ' 
is^. .Saturday cartoons. Greenberg. "A Three-Seihon Analysis," p. 

»8 The 1977-78 Michigan Slate study also reports a- decline in the 
percentage of characters over 65, from 4.0 percent in 1975-76 to 2.0 percent 
in 19^-78. Ibid., p. 8a. ^ . , r . , ^ 

»9 X /- 1.2.0^^^ <.01,(/./. - 3. / 

'20 The family houi^ns from 8 to 9 p.m. in the Eastern, Mountain, and^ 
Pacifjj time zones and from 7 to 8 p/m. in the Central time zone. . 
2> X 9.37; p - <.05,d:f. - 3 . Minority characters, regardless ■ 
of sex, disproportionately appear in programs broadcast during the family 
hour; 56,3 pcrtent of 'thfr minority male characters* and 46.8 percent of the \ 
minority female characters appear, during the family hour 
X^- 12.45;,p - <.01,^./. - 3). . ' . 

22 Z, - 6.39; p - <.001. ' 

23 The 1975-76 Michigan State sttidy reported that ;ninarity characters in 
general and black, characters in particular appear.ed disproftortionately in. 
situation coinedies. Blacks constituted 8.8 percent of all characters, but* 15.7 
percent of those characters appeared in situation comedies. Simrnons, et al., . 
"Demography," table 1.* ♦ , . • ' \ • . ,' 

: ^ '., ^ ' ■■ ■■ , , \/. 



FIGURE2.2 

Age Distributions'of Characters in Television Drama, 1975-77 
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FIGURE 2.3 
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Distributions Of Major Characters in 
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' FIGURE2.5 
Percentages of Major Characters Who Play Comic Roles, 
1969-74 and1975-77 
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Violence 

Violeft^ is measured by the number of characters 
. whd hurt or kill others and who are hurt^are killed 
by other characters. In recent yeai;3 Ihe amount of 
hurting has increased significantly24 but the amount 
of killing has.declined.25 (See i^Ws A3 and A.4 in 
'appendix A.) 

While all characters were hurting others and being . 
hurt in greater proportions, th^e only statistically 
significant increases* hy group occuirM among 
minority characters. Significantly more male and 
female charActers hurt others in 1975 through 1977 
than in the. earlier period.26 . ' 

lOccupational Portrayalsr \ 

The Cultural Indif^tors Research Project now uses 
two occupational coding categoriesr-Qilhe first, in use 
since 1969, consists of nine 45rQadN;ategories: ^ 
managers, professionals, sales workers, craftsmen, 
clerical >yorkers, laborers, service workers, law 
enforcement personnel, and military personnel. Any 
television character who cannot be classified under 
one of these broad categories (for example, charac- 
ieflS who are students, homemakers, or criminals, or , 
who do not appear in any occupational setting) 
remains unidentified! 

The second s-et of occupational coding categories 
(to, be discussed subsequently) is more specific and 

. provides a mechanism for counting the number of 
characters who are studentg, homemakers, or crimi- 
nals, as well as a wide range of specific occupations 

. : normally found in the civilian labor force. 



Characters who hurl otfiers: Z = 3.39; p ^ <:00 1 ; characters 
wKowcre hurt; Z -' 2.3 6;;? - <.05. , , ■ 

The overall percentage of characters who were killed decreased by 9.^ 

percent. Z = 2.\i\P:.^ < 05. - ' / no i 

Minority n)^le characters who hurt others. Z - 3,54; /> ^ 
Minority female characters who hurt others: Z = 2.03; /? =^ <05, , 

•^7 z 3E:&5; p ,^ <:.oo\. . ^ . ■ 
■jM 4:54.^ - <:oo.i. .. • . s 

■J^' Z - 3.27; - <.dr. , ■ 

Judith«*£mon;a research'er at Harvard Univen>ity*s Center for Research 
in Childrci^^s Television, studied dominance between male and female 
' characters arid black and white characters in the spring 1975 seascm. 
ILenion used Sternglanz and Serbin's'dennition of dominance: ;'to innuence 
or control others, to persuade, prohibit, dictate, to lead or direct, to restrain 
and to organize the behavior of the group." S.H. Sternglanz and L Serbin. 
"An Analysis of the Sex Roles Presented on Children's Television 
Programs," Developmental F.n'chology. vol... 10, no. 5. (1974) pp. 710-15.1 
While sheYound that males Kiore frequently dominated females and whiles 
more frequently dominated blacks. Lemon also reported that the occupa- 
tional status ofa character was a*\rooger predictor of dominance patterns 
than race or.sex; When blacks or women were shown actually performing 
the functions of high status occupations, ihty were more frequently 



Majdr pccupatlonal Categories 

The patterns differentiating occupational portray- 
als in 1969-74 are substantially the same in 1975-77; 
occupations continue to be differentiated ^y gender 
and race, (See table A.5 in appendix A.) 

Law enforcement is the occupation that continues 
most . clearly to differentiate the sexes, (See figure 
2,6,) The proportion of such roles >n 1975-77 
increased significantly ^ compai;^ed to^ 1969-74.27 
White male characters had the largest increase, sC ^ 
that 21.1 percent of all white male characters played 
law enforcement roles, during the a-yqar period.28 
Although/ the percentage of mii^rity male law 
enforcement characters dropped sflghtly, .1.0:1 per- 
cent played these roles in 1975-77. ' , 
^n the 1969-74 sample, white male characters were 
portrayed more frequently as pri^essionals thah were 
women and minorities. (See figure 2,6.) In the 1975- 
77 sample, this pattern was replaced by a rnajority- 
minority difference. Although the ; percgritage of 
white male professionals defcreased significantly^^^ 
the percentages of minority 'niale arid female, profes- . 
sionals also .decreased, fhe resulting pattern is a 
. larger percentage of whites than minorities playing^ 

professional roles.^^ ^ , , 

Another pattern that differentiates majority from 
minority characters is the increase in the percentage- . 

. Qf minority characters that could not be^ coded for ' ^ 
one of the nine occupational categories.^^ .Female 
characters generally are less frequently corfed. in 
occupations than male characters, but minority 
. female characters are seen less often in occupations 

' than majority female characters. Similarly, minority 
male characters are less 'often seen in occupations, y 

. • than majority male characters.32 (See figure 2.7,) 

■ \ r : . 

dominating- and less frequently dominated than when occupational slatus 
: was iPndred. Lemon conclud-ed: "Thus, if women andblacks are given more . 
roles of highw occupational rank and. most important, shown' worjang in 
the context of their job. inter-sex and inter^race dpminancc patterns vould I 
• most likely change,?. Judith Lemon. '^Women and Blacks on P"me'Time 
Tdcmonr Jottrnal of Communicatiofu vol. 27 (autumn^l977),^p, 7U-/i^., 

31 Minbrity male characters; who could not be coded for an occupation: 
Z 2^20' p « <.05: minority females: > ^ 
Z « 3 73- <.Q01, The Cultural Indicators Research Projects 
broad occupational role .coding system includes only those who^^are 
portrayed in a gainful, legal occupation outside /he home m the civilian 

labor force. . , i ■ ' 

32 The 1975-^76 Michigan State study reports that while women in television, 
roles constituted 33 percent (if all employed persons, they held 60^ P"J;^"| 
of the clerical occupations and 90.0 percent of the private household, 
positions. In contrast, they held only 6.6 percent of managerial positions and 
6.5 percent of the cfafts positions. Blacks held 6.5 percent of the managerial ■ 
positions, 5,6 percent of the professio;ial positions, and non(^ of the sales and 
cfafts^riG^ however, they held 23.3 percent of thej^nvate household 
posttioVs ai7d 22,3 percent of the laborer positions. Simmons, et al., 
"Demography* tables 3 and 4, The Michigan State study did not cross- 

» .• ■ 15 
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Specific occupational Titles / 

In addition to the broad categories discussed V 
above, the Cultural Indicators Research Project. has 
recently incorporated a- set of coding categories forV 
60 different occupational categories (See table A.6 in 
appendix A). Although comparisons with the 1969- 
74 sample ^period are not, possible 'using these data, 
they nevertheless provide a detailed picture of the 
ways in which majority and minority - males and 
females are depicted. / 

Every dharacter was classified in one of 60^^^^^^^ 
separate occupational categories includirig 6 classift- 

\cations for characters not appearing in a' specific 

; occupation (self-employed, retired, unemjjioyed,;;!; 
mixed, other, and unknown). At least r hi^yority 
male character was'seen in each of the 60 categories. ' , 

'^Majority females v^ere seen in.*50, minority males^n. 
46, and minority females in 27, While more than one- 

.qu^irter of all characters did not appear in identifi- . 
able o'ccupations; majority mtlles Were l^ast frei|uent- 

^ ly unidentified and minority females Were most 

.frequently unidentified.^''^ ''1 

. ' An analysis of the 10. most frequent occupations 

. for each group reveals that occupations arejoughly 

/similar for all four groups.^* (See table 2.1.) The 
followingare notable exceptions: 

O Majority arid minority males are both most, 
frequently seen in police and qriminal roles, while ' 
these roles are relatively iiifrequent for female ' 

^characters; 

P Males are seen as doctors while females are seen 
as nurses; > . ' " , ^ 

0 The homemaker role is frequent for female 
. characters but not for male characters;i^5 

Female characters are spen as secretaries but, 
. majority male characters are seen as managers; . 
^ O Female and minority characters are more' 
frequently seen as students than are majority male 
characters; - 

0 Minority characters are more ri«quently seen, in • 
service occupations (household work, hoteNrestau- 

tabulate by race and s^x, so that it is not possible.m clelcrraine portrayal 
dilTerenccs bflwecn black and white women or between black men and 
women. ' ' ■ " ^ ^ 

•'•«>The number of eharae'ters in the '•unidentinahlc" category is smaller than 
reported .....t. l . 



- iiic uiuui-nmiiiun.- taicgory is siiiancr iiian 

ed in the previous section because students,, homemakcrs, and 
ki!s arc.classified in the specific job title cixiing system, wherea.s using 



:cfimin< 
the nin 

Ml each of the four groups; Criminal, student, h old/ res lau rant ,s^ic( 



...,.,.,i^...> 1.11, i,iM3.->uiL.u III Hit .'♦jjteini- joD uuc ciKJing sysiem, wnerea*; using 
the nine broad categories scheme ihcy remain uniden tilled. ■ 

Five occupations appeared in /he list. of the 10 most frequent occupalions 
►s;^rirr''" ' * ' ■ ■ - ^ \ • . • 



■ " — Q. w— _ ^.„,.. 

worker, self-employed. and unknown,. \ v / ' ' \\ 

■J'' Table A.6 in appendix A lists 0.1 percent of all white mi\lc characters a il^ 
"no minority . male characters .shown performing funcii'ons suggesting- si 
homcniaker role. - ,/ ' ' ' ; \ ..." 



rant service, and other service positions) than white 
characters; . - ' • ' 

© Majority ^male characters are see|i 'more fre- 
^ quently as journalists and manager^ th'^n women and 
mfnorit^es; ^nd • ' . . ; 

O AVliite male characters are\seen in a far wider 
variety of occupaJioi>s,thari are' other characters. 
, Although women and minorities appear on first 
observation) to be. playing several roles similar to 
those of majority males, the eight diftefences noted 
here suggest that a. considerable ambmit of sex and 
? T'^ce stereotypmg of accupations is occurring. 
^ occupational roles in which minority and ', 

characters are portrayed afe less diverse than 
^ in wJiich white male characters are portrayed.. 

:TelteYis^ characters appeared in 'a total of 5.4 
'difTerent occupations.^^ At least one;,^te inale ' 
character appeared in every one of them. Won;ien 
and minorities (par«ticularly minority AVomen) were* 
seen in substantially fewer of the various pcc.Uf)ations 
portrayed>-81.4 percerit of the ^upational role^ 
were played by at; leasr one white feraajecharact'^^ . 
74. j percent by ininority male characters,' and only 
38.9 percent fby. minority female characters! We 
infrequency -with ^which minorities and women 
appear , in occupational roles compared to the 
frequency with which majority males appear in them 
is statistically .significant.?/ v ".i 

Minorities and women are even less likely to be 
seen in an occupational role during the fan\ily hoUr. 
While white male characters ■.appear in the is^ime 
number of occupational roles in family hour as they 
do later in the evening, all other groups appear in 
fewer occupational roles in family hour tfiian they do 
in late evening. The difference is statistically signifi- 
cant only for minority males 38 (See figure 2.8.) 

Discussion 

TelevisioTi pr;oducers are under pressure to create 
.•exciting drama, for the more exciting the program 
the larger the audience is likely to be ^9 Inevitably, 

* In making thcs6 talculations only 54 oecupiilio^nal calcgbriefj'werc used. 
■ Exclutled were the 6 unidentifiable classifications: Unknown] s^lf-employed, 

unemployed, mixed, other, and retired. 

Majorit;^/ female ettaracters: Z « 3.56; p •" ■< .0Ol; minority male 
characters: Z » 4-.36;p '-, <. 00 1 : minority, female characters: 

• Z - 8.82; ■- <.001. . . " i . 

' ^^lip"^:^ characters: Z - > 1,60; not significant at .05; minority 

marc''cliaradCps:.J5 — Z. 28;;, /? « < .05 ;' minority female characters; 
Z»=« 1.15; notsibnificanlai.05. * " 

iv'^ Various method? ajc used t6 measure potential audiehce response. Pilots 
arc sOmeiinies jiretcsted by "skin tests measuring variations in the sweat of 

,,}lhe paIrn";*oihers haVe audience members turn a dial ranging from very dull ■ 



Uie characters must be; gUirnorous— the nicn must be 
tall an^ mggc4^it;not/alway5^ and the 

: women, young.^^^ activities piust be 

adveniurous' ind thrilling. Detectives, for example, 
may fly to Las Vegas or sail to Catalina Island while 

; solving a case, ^ v ■ j^ r * * 

•Television dramai<i also frequehtl/set in an upper 

middle class world. Broadcast historian Erik Bar- 
nouw expiry ns that /this is, thought necessary so jhat 
' commercials suggesting that we "move up" and ^Mive 
better" will not look out of place: J'The sponsors 
preferred beautiful people in mouth-watering decor^, 
to convey what it meant to climb the/feocioecOnomic 

ladder < ' ' i ' 

Drama calling for an upper middle class lifestyle 
requires characters who have occupations to match: 
dociors^ lawyers, judges, and managers of large 
companies/for example. Dramas calling for "action" 
need police and detectives and a variety of under- 
world figures. To be "interesting " television drama 
will inevilably--glamoriz:e these characters and their 
occupations, " ^ ; , 

U should be taken for granted that the fantasy land- 
of television does not represent reality, occupational 
or otherwise. So long as television drama is going to 
portray fantasy, however, all group^ should benefit 
similarly frorri fantasy-acquired status; If, for exam- 
ple, television drama overrepresents or glamorizes 



certain occupations, minorities and women should^^ 
have opportunities compaxable to those of white 
males to be portrayed in such positions. The opposite 
appears to be theecase, however. Minorities and 
women app'fcar less f/equently than majo|ly males m 
'prestigious and glamorous occupations and are more 
frequently seen in various service positions and as 
students. - . 

To verv Rood. Writwhave learned thaU-crlain dcvicg.s alwayViriaea.se the . 
in.ercM level. Among then, arc these: small children, dogs, car chase.s, and , 
,. sex. Barnouw,r/if5/»mor, pp. 113-14. 

iV ,11 A 5!udT^eS(;pccupatu>nal attitudes and know^^ 
i Vredo^tiantiy ; white suUhan/r..ral New Jersey jumor h,gh schp^.l 
•cMdr^n evelled that most oi' their knowledge about s.x occpat.ons- 

■ do o . psvchiatrist, para.nedic. judge, lawyer, police -ca.„e r""' elev-s,on 
When »s^d to select Appropriate people to fill those occ.patums ron, a se 
■of 40 phtlographs or white or black. you(lg or old. women and men the 
•children \iverwhelmingly" selected men.' The only occupatu.n m which 

' women wefe selected r^orc frequently than . they, appear "n.«e cvis.on was 
nwchiatrisi- 14 percent. While blacks were u.sually selected as frequently a^ 

■ They - ppear on television, uo black, ™ere .selec.ed to be doctors Su^,nne 
JetTrie<-Fox and Nancy Signorielli. " relevision and Chile rcn ^ Concepts of 
.(ilcupltions" (paper p'rc,ented at the ^^^^T^^^T^'' 
PolicVConference, Airlio House, Virgin.n.-M.ay 1 1. WS). PP;^'^. ^O; 

. , " S?e for example, "America., Book Co, Guideli.,es or the Pos.t.y and, 
. • lUltial Trdntment of the Sexes a..d of Minority ami '■'''"''^/'["X, '^^^^ 
. York':.N.Y.: American Book Company, ...d.): "Cliarles. A., liennett. Co, 



Race and gender job stereotyping has long been .a 
fact of American occupational life and our' fiction, 
has ■often reflected it. To the extent that television . 
serves as a creator, or reinforcer^pf beliefs about the 
icirids'bf occupations that.Ar«^ropriate for people, 
it plays a negative role in regard to minorities and 
women."*! 

' Public scliool textbooks have also played such a 
role. They contain numerous occupational stereo- 
types both in,: the- text andK in their illustrations. 
Unlike' television's leaders, however, several major 
textbook manufacturer's have detemyned that such 
stereotyping should be eliminated and have issued 
detailed guidelines to that effect. In September 1976 
the school division of the New- York-based Associa- 
iio^i of American Publishers issued a '"Statement on 
Bias-Free Materials" that noted the importanc,e of 
lextbooks in children's lives and their potential to 
instill in childrenV various cultural v^ues. Acknowl- 
edging that race and sex stereotypes had been ^ 
pervasive in many school materials, the association 
noted that many publishers had issued guideliiies to 
eliminate stereotyping and asserted its belief diat a 
basic commitment- to eliminate stereotyping was 
shared by all publishers." Among its suggestions for _^ 
overcoming previous negative bias was to "promote 
opportunities for placing womeii and minority group 
members in positions of prominence, leadership, and 

. centrality."? - . ■ u 

Tlie policy of many textbook publishers to take 
steps not only to eliminate negative stereotypes b^t 
to create positive images 5f women and nunprities- is 
in sharp contrast to the stereotyping that continued 
on network television, where womeri and minorities 
are underrepresentcd in sheer, numbers an\i uAhe 
kinds bf roles they play. ■ ' 

Policy on Racism and Sexism" (Peori». III.: S^rid^e 
n.d.);'^"r.duca.ors Publishing Service. Tcx.book Qu.del.nes <wef Ub 
Mass - Educators Publishing Services, live, 1977,); w 'West u>d. 
A. a y«.g Children's Books from a Chicano" Perspective'^ ^nd "Far West . 
Cib AnalkneChildren-s Books with a Black Perspect.ve" San Franc.sco, 
&lir,, Far^Wes, Uboratory for Educational »';''i".'"r''w- 
1977); "Ginn and Company Treatn.enl^of Women and M.iftr.ty ^Groups 
(Lex Lton,- Mass.; Ginn and Company. 1975);' Haq^er ""d Rbw 
Guidelines" (NcWYork. N.Y.; Harper and Rdw Publ.shers n.d.); Ho . 
R.nehart & W nston Guidelines for the lO^elopment of Elementary^nd 
Seconliw Instructional Materials; The Treatment of Sex, Roles fNew 
York : Holt. Rinehart. & Winston, n,d.); "McGraw-Hill Mu tiethn.c , 

Hill BiH.k Con,pany Publications" (New York. N.Y.: '/"j'' 
"Macmillan G. idtlines for Creating Positive Sexu.ll and Racial mages.. n 
Ed«catio.,aP Materials" (New Yofk N.Y. Macm.lh.n Puhl.shm^^ 
imy "Open Court li.-house Guidelines Ensuring Racial, C.iltural and 
Sexual Fa rness" (U Salle, 111.; Open Court Publishing Company, n.d. . 
^ '^ScoH, Foresman & Co. Guidelines for Improving the Image of Women ... 
' Text(x«>k!l" (New York, N.Y.; Scott. Forcs.nan &Co., n.d,). 
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The 10 Most Frequently Appearlrig Occupations by Rac^ahd Sex^ 
(Specific Occufiatioh Title Data) 
1975-77 



MaIority;|Vlale — 



Majority Female 



Occupation Percent Occupation 



1. ■Police 16.0 

2. Unknowi12 13 3' 
• 3. Criminal^ ao 

4. Self-Employed 4,8 

5. Doctor . 3.8 

6. Enllsted/Noncom 3.8 

7. Student ' ' 34 

8. Miscellaneous 

Mana'^fers ! 3.2 

9. Journallsl 2.5 

10. Hotel/Restaurant 

Service Worker 2.2 

SUBTOTAL 61.0 

50 other accupatlpns 39.0 
TOTAL 100.0 



Perceijl 



1. ynknown 2 

2. Secretary 

3. Student 

4. Homemaker 
.5, Nurse 

6. Criminal 

7. Unemployed 

8. Hotel/Restaurant 

Service Worker 

9, Military Nurse 

10. [(?olice; Household. 
^yVorker; Self- 
. employed]. 

.38 othe"? occupations 



32,3 
7.3 
6.4 
5.5 
4.8 
. 3.4 
2.7 



2.5 
2.4 



1.7 



Minority Male 



V 

Minority Female 



Occupation Percent Occupation Percent 



1. Unknown 2 * 

2. Police 
'3. Criminal 

4. Other;; ' 

5. Student ' 

6. Self-employed 

7. Miscellaneous 

Service Worker 

8. Doctor 

■ 9. Hotei/Resiaurant 
Service Worker 
10. Enlisted/Noncom 



7'?,4 

27.6 3p other occupations 



19.8 
15.1 
8.2 
7.0' 
5.8 
5.6 

3.7 
2.7 



2.7 
1.9 



, 1. Unknown 2 

2. Student . , 

3. Homemaker 

4. Household Worker 

5. Nurse 

6. Criminal 

7. Secretary 

. 8. Self-employed. * 

9. Hotel/Restaurant 
Service Worker 
10. Other 



72.5 _ 
27.5 ; 17 other occupations ' 



100.0 

^?h« Unl^nJ.^ ^" appendk A for all occupations by race. sex. and time of evening. ' 
» The Unknown category Includes all those characters for whom no occupailonal Information is^ available. 



100.0 



37.4 
10,4 
6.0 
6:0 
4.9 
3.8 
3.3 

2.7 



2.7 
2,7 



79.9, 
, 26.1 ' 
100.0 



The Screen Actors Guild—which has .a direct 
interest in the number and'quality of roles available 
on television for its meyiber actors—has claimed that 
both minorities and women are systematically, 
overlooked when casting decisions are made unless 
the role specifically calls for a minority or a woman. 
Sumi Haru, who diairs the ethnic minorities commit- 
tee of the Screen Actors Guild, commenting* on 
preliminary results of a survey of minority actors, 
announced that the^study shows "beyohd a doubt 
that there is a dire l^ck of roles for non- 
white. . ,persons. More, it shows that there aren't 
even talent -interviews for such people/'^a fjaru 
. illustrated her charges of bias by asserting that only 
whites are invited to apply for roles that "do not Call 
specifically for a member of a. particular race—d 
lawyer for instance," Norma Connolly, cb-chair of 
the women's conference committee of the guild, 

Abg,*^^^^^ Minority.Hiring for TV Rolesr yariety. 



« Ibid 



agreed that female actors face a similar problem. "In 
real life you find women lawyers practicing, but if the 
;,script doesn't specify that the role iriust go to a 
woman^ in casting they'll ask for men."44 , 

Condusion 

The data presented in this chapter show that r^ce 
and sex stereotyping iiv television drama continues. 
The percentage of while female characters has^ 
fluctuated throughout the years between 25.1 percent 
in 1969 and 26.6 percent in 1977 with an average for 
the 9-year period of 24,2 percent. The percentage of 
minority characters in 1976 (10.9 percent) was lower 
than at any time since 1971 (10.4 percent), although 
It incifeased significantly in 1977 (15.1 .percent).^^ 
Minorities other than blaclcs continue to appear only 
rarely in television drama.46 The virtual absence, 
from the television screen of minorities other than 

« Z - 2,83; p - <,01. 

The Michigan State University study attempted to count specific' 
minonty_characters: Hispanics, for example, constituted 1,8 percent of all . 
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FIGURE2.8 

Percentage!^ of Characters Appearing in Occupational Roles 
\puring Family Hour ar|d Late Evening 
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1. 100% = 54' occupational categories. Six categories are excluded 
from this figure: unl<nown, sejl-employeci, unemployed, mixed, • 
other and retired. - : 
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blacks suggests to the general viewing public that 
these minorities constitute an insignificant presence 
in this Nation. . 

Stereotypes appeared in the same pattern as in the 
1969 through 1974 period, as age and occupational 
status of characters continued to be differentiated by 
race and sex. In some cases, stereotyping has actually 
intensified. This is most vividly seen in the increase 
of nnrinority male characters in comic roles amid a 
general decline in the number of characters seen in 
such roles. The higK percentage of comic roles lends 
.support , to the claim , that minorities are often 
portrayed in ridiculous roles and are not depicted as 



seriously as whites. The disproportionately high 
percentage of minority teenagers compared to male 
teenagers lends support to the suggestion that 
minorities are portrayed as youths rather than as 
adults so as not to threaten white audiences.^'' . 

The disproportionately high percentages of 2 Ir to 
30-year-old majority and minority female characters 
and the statistically significant increase in"^ the 
percentage of white female 21- to 30-year-olds 
provide support for the claim that >yomen are 
increasingly being stereotyped on television as sexy 
"^rls."48 



televisian characters in its sample of the 1975 television season, Simmons, et 
al., "Demography." table 1, Hispanics are a substantial minority group 
(including persons of Mexican, Cuban, Puerto Rican,,and Central and 
South American origin) who in 1976 constituted 11,1 million persons or 5.3' 
percent of the United Slates population, U,S., Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Population Characteristics, Persons of Spanish Origin 
in the United States: March 1976, Scries P>-20, No. 310, July 1 977, p. 1 ; 
*^ Greenbcrg, "A Three-Seasoil Analysis,*' p. 20, ■ ' ^ 

In response to this discussion of the ways in wJ^^ch minorities and women 
are portrayed on television, the, Federal Communications Commission has 
.stated the following: 

22 



.We believe that the conclusions drawn by CCR from the stated 
compilations cannot be readily accepted without an analysis of the . 
actual programs monitored and an' assessment of the subjective 
- determinations made by the monitors, 
A detailed discussion, of the methodology used in collecting the data in this 
✓>c.bapter and their refiability appears at the pnd of appendix A, Among other 
t-SAhings, this statement demonstrates that monitors— in this case coders —do 
not riiake subjective determinations. 
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Chapter 3 



Minorities and Women in 
Networl( Television News 

y ' ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ 

IVindow 2)rm//ig reported that an analysis of ^ 
sample of news programs broadcast by each of th^ 
networks during the years 1974 and 19751 yielded th^ 
fpllowing results: women and minorities v^dy 
appeared in the news,2 they rarely reported th^ 
news,3 and news specifically about the problems/>r 
accomplishments of minorities and women ^as 
broadcast infrequently.^ ^ . 

This .Commission : was interested 'in leamii^g 
whether the percentages of minority: and fem^^, 
netvtork news correspondents have increased siii^e 
the 1974-75 period. Do women and minorities 
the news more frequently now? Is there more n^ws 
about their accomplishmertts or their problems? To 
answer these questions, a second study of network 
news was conducted, again using a sample of n^^^vs 
programs broadcast on each of the networks, on fxve 
- widely scattered dates in 1977.5 jhe procedures ^^d 
. methodology® remained substantially the same a5 in 
the 1974-75 sample. New this time is an analysis of 
correspondents appearing on the news of each of 
networks during the entire year of 1977, as recof^^d 
by the Vanderbilt University Television N^^s 
Archives. This analysis was conducted to validate 
findings regarding the percentages of minority and 

• The sample consisted of a composite week of n^s broadcasts sej^Je^^ ' 
randomly from dates 'during the year beginning March 1974 and ei^a^ng 
' February 1975. ffim/o»v/)reMirt^ p. 49. ; . ^ .km « 
2 White males consUtuted 78.7 percent of all newsmakers. Ibid., p. 52. 
•V White males constituted 85.9 percent of all individual ^rrespondcfl** ^na 
88.6pcrcentofancoTrespondentappcaranccs.!bid.,pp.50-5l.' _ 
■• Twelve stories out of 530 were about mmonues and women, 5.2 pfi^ni. 

ft*'^e^i9^^7 sample was composed 

- selected dates: fCjonday. April 25; Tuesday,l^gi^t 23; Wednesday Ajjgjjs 
3: Thu^day. January 6; and Friday, May 27. Broadcasts on cach/>[^thc 
tlVec nety^orks were analyzed for these dates, ^^^^^d^^^J^^.^^^^New^ 
. promm obtained from the Vanderbilt Umversity television 

• .'^ArcTiivcs. Vanderbilt University videotapes aU network news s^ows 
broadcast by the network-afllliatcd stations located m NashviUe, ^«nft 
Copies of these tapes may be borrowed for limited^ penods for^^udy 
purposes. In all, 15 news programs (5 from each network) were analy?^'*- 



female correspondents appearing each of the 
i^etworlc5. ^ . 

News Content 

Topics of News Stories.^ , 

A tot^l of 330^stories were broadcast on thie 15 
^ews programs analyzed. NBc reported 11*4 stories 
(34.S percent), ^^il^ broadcast 111 (33.6 

FiercenO' and CBS provided I05 (31.8 percent). Of 
ttie 330 stories„otJy 8 (2.4 percent) were classified as 
r^elating ^ some specific >vay to women an<f 
ixiinoritiesi This is considerably fewer than the 5.2 
percent found in the 1974-75 study wheii 12 of 230 
stories specifically related tcT^vomeh and minorities. 

Of the eight stories, -four appeared on ABG, three 
on KpC, and one on CBS. ]sjpc reported on the 
3akke case, on Concessional Black Caucus opposi- 
tion to President Carter's nominee for Attorney 
Gener^' on Federal fun^s for abortion. ABC . 
also had a report on the Congressional Black Caucus. 
The other stories on, ABC concernedja woman ^Vho 
v/as ordained as a priest— the only stpiy concerning a 
Woinan'^ .accomplishments^and a Labor Depart- - 
lueixt tbr^^t to wifhdraw^ fu^^js from a bank that 
^ employed too feW minorities and women. In a report 
on bombings in New York ^y FALN (a Puerto 

^ For a detailed discussion of the methodology used for the first study sec 
Window P^^m& P' ^"^cht study, the methodology and 

procedures rcmflincid iho same, with the following excfepUons: (1) Content 
analvsis "f^^ conducted by thw Commission at Howard Umversity using as' 
codfjL graduate students or advanced undergraduates in communications 
from /Snerican University,, Howard UniyefSity, and the University of 
Matvifl^d; and (2) the category **expert« was added to the- list of 
rievsrSc«"' which bad included only «govemmc&t official," "pubHc 
rigure^'criminal," and "pnvate mdividu^j « Coders, who worked in two- 
pcrsoh teams, received 6 hours training. Hvciy news program was coded by 
two different pairs of coders, working independently. One hundred percent 
agreement was reached regarding the se;^ ^nd racc/ethnicity of correspon- 
denis arid newsmakers. In several cases coders did not agree on whether a 
newsmaker was a pub^c figure or a priv^j^ individual. These cases were 
rcsoivcaJ>y *e independent judgment bfij^g project director. 

V * , . . > 23 
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Rican organization)/ ABC provided a background 
story on the problems of Puerto Rico. Finally, a CBS 
story on welfare reform was tangentially pertinent to 
women because it contained a film clip of a US 
.Senator warning about the possibility of mothers 
getting on welfare early, and staying on it. While 
ABC and NBC also covered this story, neither 
carried the Senator's reference to "welfare mothers." 
' Two of the. eight stories pertaining td minorities 
and women were reported by minority or female 
correspondents. The ABC story concerning the 
Department of Labor threat to withdraw funds from 
a bank was reported by former anchor Barbara 
Walters. The NBC report on abortion legislation was 
covered ,l?y correspondent Mary Alice Williams. The 
other stories related to minorities and women were 
all reported by white males. 

One measure of a stojy's importance is i'ts position - 
in the program. The first three stories are considered 
the most important and receive greatest emphasis^ 
In the sampled broadcasts, only one story regarding 
women and ,jninorities was ^placed among the first 
three in a program. This was the one ^providing 
background information on problems of Puerto Rico 
that ABC included in the story of FALN bombings 
in/New York. Three of the stories were placed in the 
iiddle (fdifrth through eighth' position) and the 
tmaining four (half of the total) appeared in ninth 
(through last position. In addition, the stories relating 
' to minorities and women were significantly shorter 
than average. The mean length of all news stories was 
128 seconds, whereas the- mean length of stories on 
women and minorities was 73 seconds, or 'about 4ff 
percent shorter than average. 

In sum, few stories in the random sample of 15 
news broadcasts on five widely scattered dates in 
1977 dealt with minorities and women, and both the 
absolute number and relative percentage of stories 
about them has decreased since 1974-75. There was 
only one story about the accorrtplishmehts' bfVa . 
woman and none about accomplishments Of minori- 
ties^^The few stories about minorities and women 
tended to occur late in the programs and to be ' 
shorter than average. ' 

^ The five longest stories (each over 7 miniutes) all appeared among the first 
l^ree; of the 65 stories 'that were 4 minutes or longer, 73.8 percent were 
'among the first three; of the 104 shortest stories (less than 1 minute), only 11 
(10.6 percent) appeared in the first three. See Wmdow Dressing, p. 50 for 
further discussioi) of this point. • r t. 



^ NewsmaKers * 

Th^'^second aispect of the analysis of network news 
s> focused on newsmakers. Jo b^ coded as a "news- 
; maker,^'. art individual had to appear either in slides, 
graphics, film, or taped segments of the news story 
and be mentioned by name by the anchor: or 
correspondent, A total of 249 newsmakers appeared 
on ftie^ampled broadcasts. Of these, . 88,4 percent 
were white males, white ftimales accounted fdr 6.8 
percent, minority males for 4.4 percent, and^nority 
females for 0.4 percent of1:he total. The percentage of 
white male newsmakers has increased significantly 
since the 1974-75 study, 8 The percentage of ininority 
, female newsiiiakers has decreased "significantly,^ " • 
Twelve of the minority and female newsmakers 
appeared on NBC, 10 appeared on CBS, and 7 
appeared on ABC. One minority male appeared on 
ABC (a reference to Clifford Alexandenas a possible 
first black Secretary of the Army), The other 10 
minority males were divided equally between CBS 
and NBC The one minority female newsmaker was 
Patricia Roberts Harris, Secretary of Housing and ; 
Urban Development, who appeared in a CBS stoiy 
- about new Presidential cabinet appointees and 
proposed ethics regulations, 

Two of the minority male newsmakers' appeared 
tnore than once. United Nations Ambassador An- 
drew Voung appeared twice on CBS and'.once on- 
NBC. A black juror appeared on CBS and on NBC ' 
in stories about the Maryland Governor's trial on 
bribery and corruption charges. In addition, two 
white females appeared more than once. The 
Maryland Governor's wife was on ABC and CBS, 
and First Lady Rosalyim Carter appeared twice on 
ABC and once on each of the other two networks. 

Newsmaker Roles Q - 

.To determine the capacities in which minorities 
and women appeared irf the news, newsmakers were 
categorized either as government officials, public 
-figures, criminals, private individuals, or experts, (See 
figure 3.1 and table B.l in appendix B.) As was true 
in 1974-75, government ofiicialsi^^ were the roles^ 
most frequently covered, representing 53.0 percent pf 
all newsmakers. The vast majority^ntinue to be 
white males. The 'only white, female government 
officials were Midge Costanza,^ President Carter's 

= 2.50; /) - <.05. - ' ' ^' ' 

/ Z - 2.38; p - <:05.., 

JO To be classified as a ''government official" a newsmaker had to be 
identified as working for Federal, State, or local govermnent. 



former advisor on issues related to women, who 
appeared in a story on abortion legislation, and 
Juanita Kreps, Secretary of Commerce, in a story on 
the ethics of cabinet appointees: TKe minority iflale 

• government officials were Parren Mitchell, Chairman 
^of the Congressional Black Caucus; a, Hispanic 
> policeman being interviewed about the. investigation 
, ,of the "Son of Sam" murders; and Andrew Young, 

Ambassador to the United Nationg, who appeared 
three.times. Patricia Roberts Harris, who appeared in 
the same story , as Juanita Kreps, was the only 
; minority female rie>vsm.aker in the 1977 sample. 

There Were 34 public figures.ii Majority males 
constituted 76.5 percent of them, but majority 
females accounted for only 20.6 percent and the one 
minority -male accounted for the rest, only 2.9 
percent. The' three white females all appeared in the 
^ role bf wife. The Maryland Governor -s wife appeared 
twic^ in the.coverage of her husband's trial, and Mrs. 
Rosalynn Carter, who appeared four times, was 
covered by all three networks accompanyirig the 
^President aboard a nuclear submarine. She also gave 
an interview to ABC's Margaret 0§mer on a January 
6 broadcast about the role she intended to play as an • 
advisTor to her husband . during his presidency. Lymi 
Fbntanne appeared as the wife of Alfred Lunt in a 
story on his death. The niinority male classified aS a. 
public figure was Duke Ellington, who was men- 
tioned in a story on the "big bands." 

There were 41 ^'criminals" *on the sampled broad- 

casts;i2 all were white males. The increase* in the. 

pe^-centage of white jnajles seen as "criminals" is 
statistically significant^i3 . 

Private citizens!^ accounted for 12.4 percent of the 
newsmakers. The white female private citizens were ' 
all seen as victims of circumstance: there were two 
flood victims, two murder victimSi an emphysema 
sufferer, and a woman who complained -that air 

-pollution made it difficult to. keep.the outside of her 
' house clean. The minority */nale private"" citizens 
included a black juror in the Mendel trial (who 
appeared t^ice), a Hispanic rtian whose Tiome was 

^'ddstlroyed by fire, Clifford Alexander (ijientioned as 
a possible sub-Cabinet appointee)^ arid an Alaskan": 

V Native in a story oh land use in Alaska. , . " ' ■ 

- To be classified as a "public figure** a newsmaker had to be identified as . 
a.tclcbrity or to. be married to^a wcll-kriown government official. • 

• >2 "Crinrinals** ^rc ^all newsmakers who were identified as having been- 
ac<jused,a(*con5niitting a crime or as having:bcen found, guilty of committing" 
a crime. . . ' ' ■ . ' ^ - 

Z - 3.42; <.0J. ^ ■ ' • ' 

" "Private citizens" wei'e hewsmalcers unknown to the'general public but 

■ . • ■ " ■} ' ' ' .' '.h' ' ' ' 

■ ■ * - . ■ ■ . •' . • • ' • ■ . V 



fVindow Dressing reported that white women . 
appe^ed as experts^^ in only 'two stories, both on 
issues specifically related to WQmen—abortion and 
the Dalkon Shield, a contraceptive device for 
women. No minority newsmakers appeared in the 
role of expert. In the 1977 sample, only ofte white 
woman appeared in the role of expert,,a;lawyerfrom 
the ACLU discussing Federal funds for abortion in a 
story oinNBC. As was the case in 1974—75, no, 
minority mwsmakers (male or female) appeared as 
experts. 

In suih, the percentage, of minority and female 
newsmakers in -the sample has declined somewhat 
since 1974-75. White males continue to dominate, the 
neWs, especially as government officials. Females, 
both white and minority, continue to be shown 
primarily in two roles: as victims or as wives and 
mothers.16 In 1974-75 minority females ajppearS 
almost exclusively as victims of economic depriva- 
tion; in 1977 all of the white female private citizens 
appeared as victims of one kind or another. As 
before, ^ost of the female public figures made the 
neWs simply because they were married to someone 
' well kncxwn. Juanita Kreps ^and Patricia Roberts 
. . Harris, two of the three feJinale ggvernment officials, 
' were, during the penod sampled, merely mentioned 
jii a list of new Cabinet ^appointees; in con^trast to 
numerous white and a few minority^ male govern- 
ment officials, only ' oile female government official 
(Midge Costanza) appeared in tfie news doing her 
job. Although minority males fared somewhat 
better— Andrew^ Young and Parren Mitchell were 
both, shown acting in ai^. dfficid capacity—the 
number of minority male government pfficials in the 
news stories §|impled is stiU smaU>;>. .^^ 

N^ws Correspondents - 

The Commission's Sample 

.A total of .90 correspondents appeared in the 
sampled newa programs/ Gf .these, 74 (82.2 percent) 
were white males, 9 (10.0 percent)-' were w^iite 
females, 7 (7.8 percent) .were^inority males. The 
minority . males included-3 blacks, 2 Hispanics, 1 
American In4ian, arid 1 Asian American. No 
minority femalies appeared in the sample. While these: 

deenied newsworthy because of their relation to an-issiie'qr event of public 
importance. ^ V > ' • 

*5 **Expcrts*' were thbee* newsmakers from the private sector appearing >s . 
authority figures and pyesehting information.' "Experts" had been cftssified^ 
' as "public figures" in ^ff^i^^' Z^rm/n^^ ' . • 

*® IVindow Dressing, p;5}j \^^^^^ ' • , ^ < 
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percentages vary somewhat from the 1974-75 sam- 
ple, none of - these differences was statistically 

significant. i r 

The 90 correspondents made a total of. 124 
appearances on the sampled broadcasts. (See figure 
3.2.) White males appeared 102 times, white female 
correspondents appeared a total of 11 tunes, and 
minority males also made a total of 11 appearances. 
Although the percentage of minority male correspon- 
dent appearances has increased significantly," the 
percentage of minority female correspondent appear- 
ances has dropped to zero. This was a significant 
decrease.18 As previously mentioned, there were no 
minority female correspondents in the Commission's 
1977 s^mple.19 

. Minority male and white female correspondents 
more often reported stories of national and intema- 
tiohal importance in 1977 than foranerjy. In 1974-75, 
most-bf the stories they reported pertained to issues 
relating directly to minorities and women. However, 
of the 11 stories reported by female correspondents 
in 1977, only. 1 (a- story of Federal funds for 
abortions) dealt directly with women. Similady, most • 
of the stories reported by miiiority male corresppn- 
. dents were of national or. international significance, 
not specifically related to minorities or women. For 
instance, Al Johnson reported on a coal strjke and on 
urban problems in Kansas City. David Garcia 
reported oh -President Carter's cruise on a nuclear 
submarine khd on the 50th anniversary of the Sacco 
and Vanzetti trial. Sam Ford reported on murders m 
New York City and Ed, Bradley reported on a clean. 

- air bill. - 
' Several white female correspondents t-eported on 
Jimmy Carter's victory in the Presidential election, 
problems in Zaire, HEW attempts to control hospital 
costs, and a train seige in Holland. Other stones 
covered by white female correspondents included a 
Story about CIA drug experiments on coUege 
campuses, trie FALN bombing in New York City, a 
Presidential news conference. President Carters; 
cruise on a nuclear submarine, and welfare reform. 

A measure of the importance of the national and 
international stories covered by minority and female 

II z - 2.4i\ p - <-05; ^ 
• '» Reirtiveiy few''mrnority women are employed as correspondents at the 
networks; some appear n/ore frequently than o*ers. For "ample. Carole 
&LL appearedTn SBC Nightly /Vew. 47 Umes m 1977; ho*«ver CBS 
Renee Pousk^nt appeared 18 Umes, Jackie Casselberry appeared 13 tunes, 
^^^MoTap^T^d 10 times, and ConWe q.ung appeared once dunng 



correspondents is that 1.1 of the stories (50.0 percent) 
were among the first 3 stories broadcast dunng the 
programs. Nine of the appearances (40.9 percent) 
were among the fourth through eighth stones, whUe 
only two (9. 1 percent) were in the ninth throu^ last 

stories. r u/ 

In summary, although the percentage of white 
male correspondents declined, slightly from 1974-75 
they continue to constitute the great inajonty of 
correspondents. The percentage of minority male 
correspondent appearances increased significantly, 
but no minority female corespondents appeared m 
the 1977 sample. Minority males and white females * 
more often reported stories of natibnal and interna- 
tional importance than in the 1974-75 sample, and 
they more often appeared in the first three stones 
and. were less frequently Umited to news about . 
minorities arid women. 

Analysis of all Correspondents Appearing In 
1977 

Vanderbilt University, through its Television News 
Archives, prepares an index of each of the news 
.programs broadcast by ABC CBS, and NBC that are 
carried by their affiliates , in Nashville, Tennessee.20 
In addition to abstracting each news'item, Vaiiderbilt 
' lists the .length of. the item and the name of the 
correspondent who reported it. ' 
- Using these abstracts, the names of each of the 
. correspondents who reported a story during 1977 
were enumerated. These were subdivided by se^n 
the basis of the correspondent's first name. This 
subdivision was vaUdated by name recognition for all 
but the most infrequently appearing female corres- 
pondents, 19 of whom appeared only once dunng the 
entire ^year. A comparable analysis of minonty 
correspondents was planned, but coiild , not be 
conducted because the racial and ethnic idenUty ot 
all correspondents could not be detennined.2i 
In the Commission's sample of 15 widely separated 
• news programs broadcast on 5 days in 1977, majonty 
and minority male correspondents combmed ac- 
counted for 91.1 percent of^he appearances, and 
female correspondents were the remaimng 8.8 

Archiyes. Joint University' Libraries. Nashville. TeMi.. January through 
December 1977, pp. 1-2555, ' r ..„„„i, ni 

21 The number of male correspondents proved very large; for example, 1?1 
different male correspondents appeared on ajl three networks ^-^'J^ 
of January. Soie of these correspondents were unknown to proj~t sWfT. 
Although the stairkne* the race or ethiucity of most.of the correspondenw 
by name recdgniUon. rac* or ethiucity could not be rehably determrned for 
all. This part of the study was therefore abandoned. 
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Distribution of Correspondent Appearances by Race and Sex, 
' 1974-75 and 1577 
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. percent- The percenfege of .appearances of male 
Correspondents during the entire year was only 
slightly ; lower* at 89.6 percent, whereas female 
appearances accounted for 10.4 percent. (See table 
B.2 in appendix B for data on correspondent 
appearances by network; m6htl\, and sex.) These 
percentages are not significantly different from those^ 
iti the sample.22 

The^sppcific female correspondents and the num- 
ber of times they reported the news each month were 
also enumerated. (See table B.3 in appendix B.) 
Overall, NEC had by far the largest number of 
female correspondent appearances with 268; CBS 
followed with 228, and ABC had 211. The. largest 
iiumber of appearances in a inonth, 11, was attained 
by, Marilyn Berger, formerly of NBC, in February 
and April and matched by Aim Compton of ABC in 
August. The largest nilmber for a CBS correspondent 
was nine appearances by Leslie Stahl in July. 
Typically, a female correspondent appeared about 
1.8 times per month on CBS, 2.5 times per month on 
ABC, and 3.0 times per nrionth on NBC. 

Comparison of the number of female and male 
correspondents who appeared at least once during 
the month of January23 shows that there were 
considerably fewer female than male correspondents. 
ABC had 39 male but only 5 female correspondents; 
CBS had 53 male but pnl^ 11 female cprrespondeiits; 
and NBC had 39, male but only 7. female cprrespon- 
deffts.. Moreover, the female correspondentis made 
fewer appearances in relation to their actual numbers 
than the men did.24 The overall percentage of m^le 
correspondents was 85.1 percent, biit the percentage 
of their appearances was 89.6. (See figure 3.3 for 
comparisons by network.) ^ i 

Discussion. 

Women and Minorities as Anchors 

Increasingly, women and minorities are appearing, 
on the .network news as anchor. Women have ' 
achieved this prestigious status bn evening news 
programs more frequently than minorities; however, 
their tenure in that role has often been brief. ABC 



was the first network to use a female 'anchor, 
Marlene Sanders, who appeared for a brief period in 
1964. iSubsequently, in the sununer of , 1971, she 
anchored the ABC Saturday night Weekend News, , 
filling in for the male anchor who Was away oti a' 
temporary ;';assigmnent;25 Walters was the first wom- 
an to fill an anchor role on a Relatively permanent 
basis. : . ■ 

Both Sanders and Walters have commented on the; 
prejudice they have experienced, WhenVReuven 
Frank, president of NBC, told New^sweek m 1971 that 
"audiences are less prepared to accept news from a 
woman's voice than from a ?rian's,"26 Sanders 
commented, 'They will* always come up with; some 
theory about why it cannot >work."27 . 

Responding to a survey of newswomen^btfducted 
by Alfred I. E)upont ^d Columbia Umversity, 
XValters was pessimistic about the future of Women as 
anchors: i 



I don't see the day we'll have a woman anchor 
^ alone; If Hairy Reasoner were to leave, there 
would be no question about me doing'^it. alone. 
They would bring in a man. At NBC they inadb 
the decision to take off Jim Hartz, ,l3ut th6y 
made Tom Brokaw the co-host. But [after I left] 
. they made Tom Brokaw the host and put the- 
Wprnan [Jane Pauley] in a subsidiary posi*' 
tion* . . .They will not atcept a woman as thej 
head of the program. T can't imagiiie two 
females doing, the news, as Chancellor and 
Brinkley. Of course tney allow a woman alone . 
on Sunday, but that's throwaway tim'e.^s 

Lynn Sherr, formerly anchor of the PBS news and 
public affairs: program, U.S.A.: People and Politics, 
concupred in . Walter's opinion: _ *'Think ^of the 
possibihty of tWo women anchors on a network news 
broadcast and you'll understand we're still in, the Ice 
Age."29 '\ 
Several other women have appeared in the anchor 
^'rbie on the national news. Jessica SaVitCh anchors the 
5i' NBC Sunday Night News and occasionally substitutes 



22 z - a.54. 

Due to^he large number of male correspondents it proved infeasible to 
itemizjb. the appearances of each male correspondent for more than one 
month. ... , . . 

This difference-,: was not apparent »in the 'Commission's sample of 
;-4^oadcasts, wherc'fhales accounted for«.90.0 percent of the correspondents 
and 91.1 percent of the appearances, ' /^^^ . ' 
2a Marion Marzolf» Up From the Footnote: A tmf^ry of Women Journalists 
(New York: Hastings 'House, I977)» p. 175. Marzolfs book is a. history of 



wopien in journalism from the colonial beginnings of the Nation to the 

present, with a lengthy chapter on female television correspondents arid the 

problems they have faced. , 

^ **The New Breed,'- Nev^sweek, Aug. 30. 1971, p. "63., ' ' 

" .Ibid. , ; • • ' 

^ Barbara Murray Eddings, "Women in Broadcasting: Dc Jure, De 

Facto" in Rich News, Foor'News, ed. Marvin Barrett rNew Vork> Thomas 

V. Crowell Co., 1978), P..156. 

» Ibid. ... 
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FIGURES.^ 

Correspondents and Correspondent Appearances by Sex 
^ and Network, January 1977 
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on the NBC Nightly News, preceding her. ij} . the 7^5C 
Sunday Night News slot was CathcriflSvMackin.^'" 
Leslie S\M co-m(Mors Th^iiSMning News at 7 
a.m., and Sylvia (jhasc co^'^Wchors The ADC Satur- 
day Everiingk'Niws. The impermanencc of "their 
appearance^^ and the frequency with which they are 
in "throwaway time" suggesj, that women are not 
really accepted in this role. 

Minorities have appeared even less frequently as 
4»etwork anchors. .Ed Bradley, who anchors CBS' 
■Way Night News-ai 11:30 p.m., has achieved that 
status,3i but he too is in non-prime time. The first 
black to achieve the status of anchor on a prime time, 
national news program is Max Robinson, formerly 
co-anchor of local hews at WpVM-TV, a CBS 
affiliate in Washington, D.C. ABC/Mews^ the 
organization he joined, has altered the' role of the 
anchor, however. Inst/ad of one>anchor such as GBS 
Walter Cronkite, or co-anchors like NBC's John 
Chancellor and David Brinkley,: ; ABC has four 
"desks": .Frank Reynolds heads the "Washmgton 
desk," Peter Jennings heads the "foreign desk" in 
London, and Max Robinson heads the "national 
desk" in Chicago. Barbara Walters, ba§gd in New 
York, heads the "speciar coverage d'esk."32 No 
minorities other than blacks and no minority women 
have appeared on network news as anchors. More- 
over, black men and white women either share the 
anchor role or are confined to the early morning or 
late nighj hours. Thus, minorities and women have 
yet to achieve the same'status as white males. 

Minorities and Women as Correspondents 

The denial of. a place to, women" and to^ 
minorities3< in gathering and reporting the riev/s was 
long based on the presumption that they weje not as 
able as white.' males to "get a story" and that 
audiences were :no^ as ready to believe them when 
they reported it. As has been demonstrated by 
correspondents of both s6xes and^of different racial 
backgrounds, however, one's sex or race does not 
. preciude one from getting a story. Apparently, no 
■ studies have been conducted oa audiences' percep- 
tions of the authoritativeness of minority correspon- 



Eddings, "Women in Broadcasting," p. 156. 
• Trescc" D-""rt.r 

Tom Shales!' •CloTfhr^.curtd^rt^^wrw ABC." Wa.hi.,>on Pos,, 



:w Edd ngs, -Women in Droaauiiiiuij, p. w^- 
m 

juW 1 1» I Ot yv' '»--•»>' 
M Marion Marzolf, Up From ihe Foolnole. 



Symbol," Washingion >oJ/,*Apr, 1; 197;?, p. B-1 
»2 Tom Shales, •ToUow the BouncinE News • 
^July ll,l978,pp.C-l,C-4, 



M Marion Marzo f. i/p /•/■om ine /-winwre. , „ • 

M li/ issue of he absence of minority correspondents.-^ well asMh? 
absIJ e of ne^ abom minorities-was earlier brought ^^^^^^l:^^^'^^ 
in Z Renorl of Ihe National Advisory Camms:!wn on Oy,! Dtwrders, Otto 
KcTOf, Chairman (New York: Bantam Books, 1968). . , 



dents or of audience retention of the details of stories 
they present. A study analyzing audience perceptions 
of and attentivencss to female correspondents com- 
pared to male correspondents shows no differences 
between them.35 In an earlier study comparing news 
directors' attitudes with audience attitudes, most of 
the news directors thought their audience preferred , 
male newscasters, whereas at least half of the viewers 
said the sex bf the newscaster was irrelevant to 

them."''" ■ . ^ ■ . . 

The continued lack of news stones, about minori- 
ties and women and the scarcity of minority and 
female correspondents illustrate (he fact that network 
news remains dominated by white fhales. Partici- 
pants at a conference held in April 1977 to assess the 
progress minorities had made in the media since the 
1968 "Kemer Commission report" addressed the ; 
problem of whites deciding what constitutes the ■ 
news. Richard TownleyV news director of WCMH-. 
' TV in Columbus, Ohio, framed the issue: 

m we are really dealing with. is not necessari- 

• Iv just the elements of job^ opportumty or 
training opportunities or , eve,n institutiona 
racism; commitments that kre all very real, but 
what we are deding with at bottom is 1.he very 

. ' " definition of ioumalism-a definition that was . 
: framed over a relatively short history by white 
male, middle-class people.3T 

Nari% Hicks, formerly of the New York Tirrfes^ 

-■agreed:. ^ ' ' • 

V The issue is not whether or not the , minority 
> : groups coming into the, system have -the skills 
necessary to write a l^ad or handle^a\story on a 
ss. deadline, but it's how^ do you call the ^? The 
issue of quality seems to keep rotating around . 
whether or not the person Who cbmesTrom. one: 
background will see the issues and judge what 
they are the same.way as one from a ditFerent 
background^ , v^^^^. ^ / . ' ' ■ 

What we- '.should be doing is increasing the ^ 
' different-' kinds of people who make these, 
judgments,. . .you have different perceptions, 
aricf therein the' standard is set, winch is not : 

* Susaf.."wiittaker and. Ron Whittaker, "Relative Effecfivencss of Male " 
and Female Newscasters," Jourtwl of Broadcasling. vol.20 (spnng 1976), p. 

J« Vernon A. Stone, "Attitudes Toward Television Newswomen/Vourna/o/ 
Broarfftti/i'njf, vol. 8 (winter 1973-74), p. 52. 

f/ Manon Marzolf and Melba Tolliver, Xer«er./'/u. W: t^in^riue, and ,he 
■ . Medik A Conference Report (University pf M.chi©in. pepartment of 
Journalism, Apr, 22, 1977), p. 8, ,<■, : 

, ■ ■ - . " • 31 



necessarily lower; it's diflprent and probably' 
more representative's , 

Conclusion 

; The increase, in the number of news stories of 
general national or international significance report- 
ed by minority males and white female correspon- 
^cjits and the increase in the percentage of minority 
nwle^ndj^ reported 

^" IbiU, . Nancy Hick, is' now with Black E„,„prhe ms/mnt. ' 



\ 



earlier in thivt chapter, are encouraging 'signs that 
diversification is occurring. It is comparably discour- 
aging, however, that fhe percentage of riiinority and 
female newsmakers, news about minorities and 
womerii and the percentage ofWority female 
correspondents; all declined in the 1977 sample 
compared with" the 1974^75 sample. . - 
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Chapter 4 



Employ merit 
Televisioii S 



Equal Employineht Opportunity at 
Local Stations 

Pf'iWi/oH' Z)re55/ng examined the employmeiit status 
of minorities and women at 40 television stations in 
major markets located throughout the United States, 
includiiig all those owiied by ABC, CBS, arid NBCV 
In addition, this Commission studied the job titles, 
■ salaries, and status of employiees on the organization- 
al charts of 8.of the 40 television stations;2 The major 
finding was that, despite increases in the numbers of 
minority and female employees at television stations, 
they were almost completely absent from decision- • 
making positions. 

This Commission also found that many nunority 
and female employees were being given impressive 
. job titles, but their salaries and locations oh 
organizational charts suggested that the job titles 
constituted an artificially inflated job status.3 Anoth- 
er manifestation of this inflation was the increasing 
proportion of employees who were being reported as 
officials and managers in employment reports (FCC 
Form 395) submitted annually to the Federal 
Communications Commission.'* 

Are these illusory patterns continuing or is there 
evidence that the real status of minorities and women 
has improved during the last 2 years? Although it 
was not possible to do a detailed followup study of 

I The television station sample included 15 nctworlcowned and operated 
staUons. 15 stations afHliated with the networks, and 10 public stations, 
located in 10 major markets: New York; Los Angeles; Chicago; Detroit. 
Philadephia; San Francisco; Cleveland; Washington, D.C; St. Louis; and 
■ M\anla. Window Dressing, p. 16. . . . . ,. ■ vr^jyT 

» The eight-station sample included three network-owned stations, XNX 1 
(CBS ll Angeles), w[s (ABC.;Chicago), and WRC (NBC Washingt^^^ 
DC): three stations afTiliated with the networks, WAOA (CBS, Atlanta). 
•. WPVI (ABC. Philadelphia), and WWJ (NBC, Detroit); and , two pubhc 
stations, KQED (San Francisco) and WNET (New York). Ibid. 
■' Ibid.. j3. 97. ' . 

* Ibid., p. 92. . . , 



the occupational status of employees at ihMvidual 
stations, aA aiialysis of the FCC Form 395 employ- - 
ment reports submitted by the 40 stations m 1977 
compared to those in 1975 shpws that job category : 
inflation continues. , ' . . ? 

FiGifc; Form 395 contains nine job categories; 
however, ahnost 80 percent of television employees 
nationwide are listed as being in the top four In this 
Comitiission's sample, the percentage of employees 
in the upper four job categoriesT-officials ,and 
managers, professionals, technicians, and sales work- | 
ers-has .increased significantly since 1975,6. while, 
the percentage in the lower five categories— office 
and clerical workers, craftsmen, operatives, laborers, 
and service workers— has decreased significantly.^ 
Among the specific categories, the percentage of ; 
professional employees rose significantlys. iaiid the ■ 
percentage , of craftsmen decreased sigi^ficantly:9 
(See table C.l in appendix C.) 

No statistically significant increases in the perceiit- . 
age of minorities and women employed as officials^ 
and managers at the 40 stations occurred between^ 
1975 and 1977. 'Disproportionately fewer bl^;pks are 
employed as officials and managers than as emplby-, :> 
ees in general. (See table C.l in appendix-G.) When 
the percentages of 6lack male and female officials ■; 
'and managers are compared to the percehteges .pf , 

» In 1975, 772 percent of all television employees were in «he upper foui; 
categories Ralph M, Jennings and Veronica .J^IT'^";. : 
EmDiovment Practices; The Status of MinoriUes and Wom;n 1975, figures 
B, E, and H. In 1976 the nationwide proporUon "f 'fi^'^'uV"'' ^I^VS 
O^e upper four categories was 78.4 percent, and in i9V»Md : 
Lcen" Ralph M. Jennings, 'Television S'ation Empl^trlent J^^^^ 
1977. The Status of Minorities and Women" (Onited Church bf Clinst, 
Omce of Communications; April 1978), tables2an(I IZ. ^ y ( i> 
« Z - 4.50;> - <.01. . -S.: 

T Z - 4.56; p - <.01. ' v.- 

a Z - 2.30; p - <.0S. V ' ■ ' ' 

0 Z -10,42; p -X-001' ' ' , , ' 
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*black employees at the 40 stations for 1977, statisti- 
cally significant differences occur.io In contrast, 
disproportionately more white males are employed as 
officials and managers, n (No statistically significant 
difrerences occurred in the percentage of ot^ r 
minority and white female officios and' manag^. j 
compared to their percentages among all employees.) 
Although the percentage of white males among all 
officials and managers decreased slightly between 
1975 and* 1977, white males cbnstituted almost 65 
percent of;all eniployees reported to be officials and 
managers in 1977 (see figure 4.1). As will be sho>vn 
btlow. It is also quite likely that they hold the vast 
majonty of the official and manager positions that 
actually have /olicymaking authority. 

Women and R/3lnorlties In 
Policymaking Positions 

The actual status of minorities and women insofar 
as policymaking positions are concerned was the 
subject of concern at the "Kerner Plus 10" confer- 
ence discussed' in chapter 3. One of the cbhference . 
participants, Mai Johnson, director of community 
affairs for Cox Broadcasting, noted that minbrities 
are not making their way to the tbp : 

[T]he problem today is that minorities who have 
been in the business for several years need to be 
moved up. The pipeline is clogged. . . .The 
: indictment of brdadcasters comes ftot in their 
hinng practices, so much as in their promotion, ' 
programming, and pblicy-making positions A 
- few of the networks are starting middle-manage- 
rnent training programs, but^ the pace is too 
slow.i2 

Bill Black, formerly with the Michigan Chronicle 

and currently a dty reporter forWjR Radio in 

Detroit, made a similar point; **[H]dw many blacks, 

Pojes, Chicahos, American Indians, they have on 

thdr staff doesn't, make any difference, because the 

people makifi^tKe decisions have changed verv 
■little."i3- • • ■ & ^ 

The Dup6|]it-Cblu in broad- 

casting investigated its respondents' employment 
status. The surve y's author, Barbara Eddings, report-. 

Undcrrcprcsentation of black males, as ofTlclals and ' managers- " 
^rr7r Jj. V ^ " <'20*- ""derrcpresentalion of black females 
onicials and managers: Z - 3.n;p-»<001 

Z -Tor^p" < o^^'cials and managers: 

'2 Marzolfand Tolliver. "Kemer Plus 10." pp 7-8 

Ibid..p.2l. • . . • ^^^^ ^°• . 

Eddings. "Women in Broadcasling." p. 155. ;^ 



ed that in January 1976 ABC had promoted Marlene 
Sanders to be the first woman network vice president 
for TV news (she is now at CBS coproducing CBS 
Special /?e/7o/-/5j and> in January 1977 Ami Bejk.was 
named the first woman station manageflbr^a 
network-owned station (WNBC-TV. in New York).^ 
Eddings found in general, howeVer, that women in 
television management are scarce.14 

Women responding to the Dupont-Columbik 
University survey were also questioned al)out the use 
of the FCC deployment report form (Form' 395) at 
their stations.. Results indicate that some licensees 
continue to upgrade the status of their female 
employees as reported in Window Dressing. A 
producer at an NBC-owned station said: "The 395 
Fonii.j . .lists many more women in the/ofiicials and 
managers' category than can.be found actually 
operating on that level."i5 A news reporter from ^ 
Houston said: "As I understand il, one woman now 
categorized as an office manager was before the EEO 
reports just a secretary, and the traffic director was 
also considered simply a clerk."i6. a reporter in St. 
Louis said, "I was given a phony title when hired. 
Director of Community . Involvement Pro- 
grants. . . .1 was directing no one, not even mv- 
self."i7 ^ 

The r.^ort concluded that the ''true status of 
women in the industry'* could be summed up in the 
following comment by Patricia Reed Scott, the 
producer of the PBS series, (Jem/z^ On.- 

I was always aware that, excepting on-air 
reporters, hardly any women were visible in 
news assignment, line production, or any key 
policy positions. I still see too many wo^nen who 
work in broadcasting getting no farther than 
^production, assistant, researcher, assistaht-to, , 
and producer of no-budget, ghetto-time public 
anairs.18 

In November 1977 the Federal Cpmriiunications / 
^ Commission issued a notice of proposed rulernaking 
to ame^d its. Form' 395.19 The proposed, rulemaking 
IS the result of continued criticism of the form 
currently in use. In discussing reasons/for consider- 
ation :^of a possible revision of Form 395, the FCC 

Ibid., p,' 159. . - * 

'0 Ibid,' 
»7 Ibid, r 
. «« Ihi(f...pp. 156-57. 
•0 U.S.. Federal Co mm ujii cations Commission. "Nolicc of Proposed ' 
Rulemaking in the Matter of Petitions to Amend FCC Form 39"5 and 
Instructions." Docket No. 2 1474, pp. M. 



FIGURE 4.1 

Distribution of Officials and Managers by Race and Sex, 1977 

(40-Statlon Sample) 




*American Indian Male: 0.0% 



makes ample use of the findings in Window Dressing 
regarding misuse and abuse of job categories 
particularly the ■ officials and managers job cate- 
gory 20 It also reports Judith E. Saxton and John 
Abel s unpublished study of the gender of those 
individuals listed in Broadcasting Yearbook. Saxton 
and Abel found that only 5.2 percent of the 
managerial positions at stafions in the top 50 markets 
were held by women. Moreover, while licensees in 
the top 10 markets reported employing. 267 female 
Qtticials and managers, they listed only 26 of those 
- women as executives in Broadcasting Yearbook. 21 . ' 

. Many of the broadcasters commenting on the FCC 
• .rulemaking have acknowledged that, there have beeh 
complaints of misuse or abuse of Form 395 by some 
licensees. For example, ABC has noted that "recur- 
ring allegations [have been made] that the Form 395 
repprts have overstated, through miscla?sification or 
otherwise, the true role of womei^ and minorities in 
the broadcasting industry."22 

Although commenting broadcasters rejected major 
overhaul of Form 395, many submitted' detailed and 
■ specific definitions designed to eliminate the kinds of 
abuses reported in Window Dressing 23 and in the 
Dupont-Columbia sun^y. For example, ABC devel- 
oped both a set of definitions and a checklist to aid 
hcensees in determining the appropriateness of 
placing job titles Tinder a given category.24 

It is clear that revision of Form 395 is-needed now 
If done properly; the new form should help to ensure 
a more accurate report of .the status of women and 
minorities in the television industry. In coitoehting 
on an earlier draft of this report, the FCC acknowl- 
edged the need for an "accurate picture of the status 
of women and minorities in the television industry" 
and noted that attentiveness to the inclusion of ' 

Ibid.,p,4: ■ ■ I 

•■' Judith E, Saxlon^nd John D. Abel, .-Women in Television Siaiion 
Managemen.: TheT«i, 50 Markets. .974 and I975->:pubS^^^ 

Window Dressing, f p. %%-\(y], I ;,: 
"ABC Comments," pp. 15-23. !' 
C^t^!!Z E J°h:nV„. Chief; Broadcast Bureau, Federal Communications 
Comm. s,on, letter to Louis Nunez, Acting StafT Director, U.S. Commission 
on Ovil Rights, J„ly 19. 1978 (hereafter cited as FCC C«ff« (The 
ent,re letter from the FCC appears as appendix D. Tl^e FCt'f fur^Ter 
. comments on the report in its present form appear as appendix E) 

sth^lvtvls'd T'' 'ijo/'ffl'" -.ion CoS^l^approvcd a 

Si inn, f T 'h' ""g°ri« remain the ?ame. the 

defm.t.ons for each category have been revised. In addition, each licen ee 

Td min^H h ^'1"'^"' '".P.^'P''^'^ ' of all-employees in orde of sala^ and 
dent.ficd by race ethnicity, sex, and job title. The list is'to be placed in the 
me"Te'Frr'h"'' """^""mitted to the FCC at license renewa 

these lists when they arc submitted. Furthermore, at the meeting during 

1£. 



mmonties and -women in "true decision-making 
positions. . .would be fully compatible" with its 
equal employment opportunity responsibilities: 

Whether the use of .the present FCC Form 395 
results in an inaccurate and misleading picture 
of minority and female employment because the 
job ^categones are too v&gue and are not 
function-oriented was the primary concern 
which led the Commission to institute in 
November of 1977, a general rulemaking inquiry 
concerning tile annual employment report. In 
the instant report, CCR commends tiiis action of 
the Commission and urges tiie expeditious 
resolution of that inquiry. Implicit in the report 
IS CCR's suggestion tiiaf once an accurate 
picture of tile status of women and minorities in. 
tile television industry is set fortii tiie Commis- 
sion would be attentive to tiieir inclusion in true 
decision-making positions -at television broad- 
cast stations. We beUeve tiiat the implementa- 
' tion of such a recommendation, be it expressly 
stated or otherwise, would be fully compatible' 
with the Commission's regulatory responsibili- 
ties in the EEO area.25 ■ ^ 

This Commission is pleased to learn that the FCC 
intends to assure itself that women and minorities are 
employed in "true decision-making positions" at 
broadcast stations and believes, as will be shown 
below, that to achieve this goal a number of specific 
steps need to be followed.26 

Afffrmatli)^ AcMon in Television 
Employment . 

, In July 1976 the FCC adopted guidelines contain^ 
ing a 10-point model program suggesting steps for 

which the revisions were approved. FCC smff wer^ inMruCjed by thp 
Commissioners .to consider ahematives to Usting employees in otder of ' 
salary should some of them object to it on the grounds oYprivacy, ("Aclion • 
. on Broadcast Employmrnt Kcport Form (Docket 21474)." F^^er^/ Cc,^;^^: 
mcauons Commission A .n.. Report No, 14540, pct, 31. 1978,) Although the 
FCC action is m direct iine with rtcommcndatidn 7 of Wfndow Dressing and • 
ihis report the action doc not foHow recommendation 8 which calls for 
major revisions in Form 395 itself, ■ v^iuvior 

Th ^"/^P/"'^ ihe Ejiual Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) - 
adopted a Memorandum df Understanding on Aug. 10. 1978, in which the v 
and".t Tnr.1 f broadcasters' employment practices .. 

and set forth each agency's responsibilities for handling complaint about 
employment discnmination. The acUon took effect on Sept, 24 1978 
L -Krr ^^^"=.fCC EEOC Memorandum of Understanding Adopt- 
ed. FCC News, Report No. 16169. Aug, 10. 1978) . ^\ 
This Commission ha^ urged adoption of such an understanding (Louis ■ 
Nhinez^Acung Staff Directs U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. L ter to' 
^A^llZTr?' Secretary Federal Communications Commission Apr, 
17. 1978) and trusts that in taking this action, the FCC and the EEOC will 
work together toeliminate discrimination in the broadcast.industry. 



licensees to follow when developing equal employ- 
ment opportunity plans." Although insufficient fil^e 
has elapsed JO undertake a detaUed study ^of 
effectiveness, this Conimission continues to beUe^e 
that the FCC's model program is not adequat^^J^ 
designed to assure the employment of minonUeMA^ 
women at broadcast stations in general . and «l 
decisiomnaking positions in particular .^^ ^ ^ ^ 
In October 1977 this Commission issued a 



improved recruiting Procedures, revised criteria for ' 
hiring, afld new training procedures, as weU as other 

efforts'' ' . 
fh 'fCC's model plan does not require licensees > 

to aswrtain obstacles to fuU e^apioyment of minori- * 

ties and Women. Instead, as reported in Window. 

bressinfi' *e model plan assuijigs that the cause of 

UnderuUlization is the lack of an available apphcant 

pool- bea\Qr ejnphasis is pl^^d on recruitment 



in uctooer ly ii vA/im^^-*-.* ^..^^^ ^ ^V;r>i, efTowc but an examinaUon of selection and promo- 
describes the elements of an effective .affirmative / ^^^^^^ of in effecUve afimnative action 



describes uic cicmtnw — " ■ _ , 

action plan that are embodied in Revised Order I^ o. 
4,30 may be used in examining the model plan of ">e , 

■FCC ■ ' ■ 

The first step in an effective affirmative acti^^n 
plan is an evaluation of the employer's work forf to 
determine the>ttems of employment of nunor>«es 
and women.3i Whi the FCCs model pro^Jm 
contains the elements involved in such an ana^/^is, 
they are scattered throughout the program and Jre 
not clearly designed to have the effect of a seit- 
analysis. Section VI of the program requires licei»s«es 
to determine the percentage of minorities and woinen 
in the local labor force, and section VII reqWes 
licensees to provide data on the employees ii» the 
licensees' own work force. Finally, section X suggests 
■ that the licensee can "compare the percentages pt 
minorities and women, on the station's current stafl ' 
and their respective percentages^ in the relevant 
available labor force.''^^ Since the only w^)^ to 
determine the extent to which minorities and w^^^neiJ 
are being utilized is by following the procediH"* w 
section X, it is unfortunate that the FCC dof not 
appear to require Ucensees to undertake the f oce- 
dures and that the suggestion comes last, rathef ^naU 
first, in the model program. . 
After the self-analysis has been complete^' tn^ 
- •second affirmative step the employer should t^ejS 
to determine , the obstacles to .full utihzati''^ 
. ittinorities and women and to develop a^lan tl#t 
overcome the obstacles. Possible steps. ilJCludf , 

Maiter of Nondiscrimination in ;he Emp oymentPohc.cs and P,*^ >c«s 
Broadcast Licensees," Docket No. 20550, July 26. 1976. - _ 

. :::uTcl''Sn^Sa«5.,^^^^ 

30 41 C.F.R.6O-2.10.2.U (1977), ^ ' 

31 Statement on Affirmative Action,^. 6. ^ 

32 -Guidelines to Ihd Model EEO Program." FCC FORM 342. p. i 
. 33 Statement on Affirmative Action, ^^(i. • 

Window Dressingy^.W. 

Statement.on Affirmative Action, p. 6 A.^^\xd 
a« In its comment on a.draft of Window Dressing. Ihc FCC. de^^^^ 
-zone of reasonableness" processing standard: 



Briefly, 



nableness" processing sianaara. _ ^pVrvvmC 

the Commission will first look to a stations cK^P'^y^^ 



'A 



plan is the concept of "goals and timetables." The 
"goal" expressed in a flexible range, is the percent-, 
age of minorities and women an employer expects to 
cmDioV, and the "timetable" js the schedule the 
employer expects to meet in fulfilUng the goal. If an, 
employer is unable to locate qualified or qualifiable 
employees he of she is not bound to reach the goal, 
but ipust show that genuine good faith efforts have 
been niade to reach it.35 

1 1977 the FCC aimoimced that it wouIg use as a ' •■ 
processing standard , for its of reasonableness" . 
an, employment rate of 50 percent of parity for the 
overall employment of minorities and women and 25 

percent of parity for the employment of both groups 
in the upper fo«r categories.36 This Commission has 
criticised this standard as being so low that it could 
not be expected to have any significant effect upon 
imoroving the status of wonven and ininorities m the 
television industry.^^ How, fo^ example, can the FCC 
iustify the 25 percpnt standard, when almost 80 
percit of aU televisipn' envployees are how in the 
utjner four categories?38 Certainly, requiring 50 
t^rcent fewer minorities and women than are already 
ij tlJe local lal?or force is stretching the need for 
flexibility beyond the bounds of credulity. 

In two companion castes regarduig underrepresen- 
tatioJi in employment, pf Asian Americans at a San 
Praiicisco radio station . ( c/j/ng^e /or Affirmative 
Actio" V. SC- of Mexican Amwicans at a San 

„ ororile if mii>o"*'«* anJ women are preseii't on a station's staff in a 
ratio of fifly. P*"=«"' °^ presence in . the available workforce 
overaU and t«enty-fiye percent in=the upper four job categories the 
Commission wi" ^"'Jysis to a brief'-rnalysis of the 

EEO nroKraBi <o de program is complete in all sipiificarit 

resDects However, if a station does not meet this statisUcal standard, 
our staff wiU evaluaU' the wii,,j„ fiEO prograitj.^n detail and, ^ 
necesiarv r«l"«:' addition^j' information froBi the licensee. If, 
after ihiS anolys's is complete, i, ^ais that a Ifcenseft is sUU not in 
comnliMce vn* °ur riiles, the CojSmission will n6t hesitate to u^^ 
sanctions available to it f CC Com>^„„ quoted ip Window Dressing. 
P-138' 119^1 . • ' 

38 ibid-, footnote 5. j 



Antomo radio station ( Bilingual Bicultural Coalition 
of Mass Media v. F.C. C.) the Courfof Appeals for the 
Distnct of Columbia noted but did not dectjie the 
merits of,, the FCC's recently adopted prbfcessine 
. standard.39 In the CAA case,'th6 majority,, although 
stating that procedural errors niay have occurred, 
concluded, among other things, that the statistical 
disparity in the employment a figures-^6. l percent 
Asian American -employees at station KCBS in 1974 
and 3.6 percent in 1975. compared to. a 6 percent 
Asian American population in San Francisco and 
Oakland4o_was within the zone of reasonableness. 
' In Bilingual II, the court remanded .the case for 
further FCC proceedings' because an inference that 
intentional -discrimination existed had liot been 
resolved. That inference arose from JFCC findings' 
including, among others, that the statistical disparity 
m employment -figures— 16 percent' Hispania em- 
ployees at station KONG.in- 1974 and 17 percent in 
1975 compared to a 44 percent Hispanic population 
jn San Antonio«-was outside the zone of reasona- 
.- bleness.42 • ' ' . ' ' " 

Judge Spottswojid Rbbinsdn, while concurring in ^ 
thQ Bilingual II decision, dissented in tht CAA case. , 
In his dissent, he commented' on' the FCC's new 
j» 50/25 standards. Criticizing the'25 percent of parity 
• standard in view of the fact that more, than 11 
percent of all broadcast employees were in the upper 
four categories in 1975, Judge Robinson stated- "this 
startling statistic. .. .[reHectsj.^ a distorted view of 
what jobs are important [and makes] a mockery of 
any figures purporting to show that a licensee has an 
apjpreciable number of women or. minority group 
members in critical positions.'^" por example, in 
C^^/ CBS has argued that women, are proportionally 
represented because in 1975 half of all KCBS's 
female employees were in the upper four categories 
Judge .Robinson noted thaj'CBS' claim ignored (he 
fact that,, of the 14 employees no/ employed in the 
upper four categories, aU except 1 were women. 
Commenting that this was hardly an "exemplary" 
performance. Jud ge Robinson cbncluded: "Because 

™ The Bilingual Bicultural Coalition on Mass Media. Inc. v. FCC and 
S'-Maytw^™"'''' ^HD.C. 
• disnme ^h^^-r ^^^Z . Although Chinese for.Affirmative Action did not 
^ tl^T figures. ,t argued that a "relatively high turnover pf Asian 
• H h """" " ••f'-°W"S doSr" and that ft sCS 

■" /<< at 5483 (footnote omitted), ' ^ ' ' < . 

: ' Wat5501,n.74. ' - ' •• 

•<» Although , not in the area of employment, a recent decision of the 

■ 38 .' ■. ■■■■ . 



statistics showing .overall propottional employment 
may easily mask a design to keep ininorities and: 
. women out of trtily •influential jobs and- because 
those positions are more likely to have an impact on 

- programming, th,e Commission . needs, reliable infor- 
• mation on upper-level employiflent.''44, •'" 

The FCC's 50/25 standard is unreasonably low for 
the purposes of achieving equity in the employment 
of nunorities and women. It allows a licensee to 
employ only half as many minorities or women as are 
. ^ already in the labor force, ancHt allows a licensee to 
employ only 25 percent as mahy nunorities and" 
women in the upper four categories as are in- the 
labor fotee. For example, if women 'constitute' 40 
percent of the local labor force, they need constitute 
only 20 percent of the licensee's work force and 10 

- percent of the .licensee's upper level employees." If : 
.minorities constitute 12 percent of- th^ local labor 
force a licensee would only be expected to have 6 

, percent minorities on its staff and 3 .percent iii the 
upper level positions. These ^standards do little to 
, encourage , greater opportunities for minorities and- 
womeii. Indeed, the employment of minorities and 
women at levels as low as .these might suggest - 
discriminatory employment prsK^s.^s 

Using the •1917, I^orm 395 eihployment data 
submitted by the 40 stations and the most recent 
avaUable labor force data for the standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas in which the 40. stations are 
located, this Commission prepared utilization ratios 
for each of the racial-ethnic ]^oups, subdivided by 
sex. These data are summarized in table 4. l' and 
appear in complete form in table C.3 in appendix C. ' 
, The data support this Commission's contention that 
the FCC's 50/25 standard is unr,easonably low, First, 
minorities are already utilized at parity (1.00) or 
higher at half of .the 40 stations in the sample. For 
example, black males reached parity at 20 of the 
stations and black females at 15.' Moreover, 39 of the 
stations employed black males at the 50 percent level 
or higher and 36 stations employed black femalS at 
that rate or higher. About half the stations employed 

Supreme Court of the United States tegarding the percentage of Mexican 
Americans selected to serve on grand juries over an ll-ye5r period in a . 
Texas county held thatSOpercem of parity constituted a crima/Vc/e case of . 
discnnvmalion; ,.e., an.unrebutted presumption of purposefiU discrimina- 
SuLS'^'^f i'"'"^' IJ-S..''82, (1977). In'^notJ.rr case, the . 
supreme Court found 62.percent of parity to constitute aprimmiie case of 
discnmination m a case involving grand ju;y ind school boardWtion in a • 
Z'^^°T^--"'" U-S- 346. (1970). While these cases • 

^h^'r^/i Sr'rT" .'"'P'.°y™«"' <=an be argued b/ analogy 

tha ifthe levels of disparity discussed in them suggest discriminaUon, thZ 

■;d^i^n°atiSf" °' ""'P""^ employment may ;also suggest 
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Tablo4^ 

Number of Stallons Ulillzing MlnorHlea^ and Women at Various Levels 



(40*Station Sample) 
1977 



WhltQ 



black 



, Hispanic 



Male 

•32 
39 
40 



Female 

2 
5 
31 



Male 

20 
28 
39 



Female 

15 
25 

36 / 



Male 

7 
11 

.21 



Female 

13 
16 

22 



pyerall Employment 

over 1.00 
Over .80 
Over' .50 

Upper four ^ 
Job Categoric^ 

- Over 1.00 

Over .80 ' . 

Over .25 



38 
40 
40 



1 
2 
35 



22 
29 
-40 



- 1 
3 
32 



7, 
11 
22 



5 
8 
14 



Hispanic males aftd females . at. the 50 percent 
standard. In San Francisco^ Asian, and pacific 
Island American male employees were above the 5U 
percent standard at three of four stations and above 
80 percent at one station; female employees were 
above the 50 percent standard at three stations, 
above 80 percent at two stations, and above panty Ut 
orie station. It seems clear, then, that the 50 percent 
standard the FCC has developed is a sharply lower 
goal than is-in many instances already bemg reab?ed. 
. the' 25 perqent standard for the upper four 
categories is even more unreaUstic ;insofar as the 
employment of minorities is concerned. Twenty-two 
of the 40 stations' report employing. black males at or 
above parity for the upper four categories; they are 
above the 25 percent standard at aU 40 stations. 
Other minorities and white women are not utihzed in 
upper level jobs as fuUy as black males appear to be, 
. but in most cases they ar^ above the .25 standard 
With a standard as low as this some Ucensees could 
reduce the number of women and minorities m upper 
level jobs and stm avoid FCg^scrutiny of theu 
employment policies and practices. ' - 

« Asian and Pacinc Island Americto consUtu.e ^'^-.^jf^J^'sMsX 
inh^f^rce in 9 of the lOSMSAs in the sample. In the San. Francisco !.M»a 



In Window Dressing itds Commission recommend- 
ed ttat the FCC adopt a standard of at least 80 
■percent of parity for the employment of minonties 
ana ^oraen. This Commission also recommended 
that women and minorities be employed at all leve s 
in proportions roughly, comparable to t^ose of white 
ma^es. Many ofjthe stations in the sample are already 
Tploying mixiorities at or. above the 80 percent 
stand^d". Although fewer stations employ . women- ^ 
particularly white women-at parity, the proposed > 
80 perc^t standard is nevertheless a reasonable and 
realistic goal. White males are fully utilized at all: ; 
levels compared to their availabihly m the . labor 
force. Comparable opportunity should be made 
available for women and mMorities to . make a 
contribution to the programmii%^d other activities 
of the Nation's television stations. V ,^ 

to achieve equity, minorities and women ^should 
be employed at a rate of at least 80 percent of panty 
with their presence in the labor force, and mmpnty 
and-feniale employees should be employed ai all 
levels of the Ucensee's work force m proportions 
. ."roughly comparable to those of white males. , 

American Indiwis- ■ 



39 



, Reaching this goal will require television Ucensees 
to adopt an effective amrmative action plan, the 
major elements of which may be summarized as 
follows: 

"^(j) . a statistical report, showing the degree of 
utilization of mfen and women of each racial and 
ethmc group throughout the licensee's work force; 

(2) an analysis of the .licensee's employment 
practices that outlines causes of uniierutilization ; 

(3) 'a list of specific recruitment, traiping, and 
other measures to achieve a reasonable approxima- 
tion of parity with the appropriate labor force and 

- equitable representation of minorities and women 
throughout the licensee's work force; 

(4) a statistical report indicating the results of the ) 
licensee's efforts to hire and promotp minorities and I 
women; and ■ r t-i'^^^jn ■ \ 

(5) statistical 'report^^^oir'^applicant flow and 
terminations. 

In. those cases in which the employment of 
■ minorities and women is substantially below parity, 
the FCC should defer renewal of licenses pending an 
onsite review of thejipensee's employment practices 
and a determinatioiiahkt all reasonable means to 
achieve compliance have been exhausted If the 
results of such a review and dettemination show 
apparent noncompliance,' the FCC should hold a 
hearing to determine the facts before possible 
revocation of th e license. Licensees who have not ; 

.Window Dressing, p. ]50, ■ i'^ 

^« \n Window Dressing, this Conunissiori reported on several of the findines 
and ,recommendatK>ns of FCC studies conducted in the early 196^ o^ 
rtw^ "T""^ of programming. One finding in the 1963 study. enUU^ 
Televmon Network Program Procurement addressed the issue of network 
versus licensee control of programs: - nciworK 

r«r!lfn!!w'' P^««^^y 6perated. it is difficult to say who is 

responsible fqf what m network entertainment programmine How- 
ZJu '[ " ''""'^^yS^'^ 'Ae notion that actual responsibility for 
network programs is. exercised of the station level is unreal. Ucensee- 

f- ^ ° 5'^'^^ ^^^'^S^^^J responsibility for 

program creation, producUon, and selecUon to networJcs. Networks 
■ 1h .''r * .I^d^^^f a major part of that responsibility tb 

resu t at best, has been a conccntraUon of program control in a ^ 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Television Network Program 

.According to Thoma^ F, Baldwin and Colby liwis. who interviewed a 
variety of industry people regarding network programming f^^^^^^^ 
hrn^w^ T\""°" <P^^!^^"^^[»y ^«Pect to^^thfdepiction viden^U 
Lorrr.!T r ' """'^'V °f ^P^"fi<^ do»s and don'ts^with regard to the 
portrayar of women m violent situaUons. At the time of their in terviev^ 

es^lV?^^^^^ women . could not be:avoided orminimized. it had to 

wh,Vh ^?rn' 't^"^"'^" .^'>' '"^^""^ of script changes in . 

A TT:^^ ^'^^ a honhLan agent: 

A^conHict m bne sTiow required that a women be hurt. the 
• .. ^;^ork won t let the woman be shot, or squashed by a rearing horse. 
. .Put It does approve having the horse hit her int6 a i>ost so ihe post 
; . ■1"J"[« -9"^ P"^o"" chases another woman to kill her.Snd 

, in the onginal scnpt, throws a wet shce| oyer her. The network censor 

Af\ ' • 



shown tangible progress should be required to 
demonstrate ^at . their failure, to do so is 'not the 
Tesult of discriminatory employment poUcies and 
practices. . 

K.^i!^'\?"'P'°y"™®"* Opportunity at the 

Netivorks 

In Windb^ Dressing this Co 
ed that the FCC be authorized to regulate equal 
employment opportunity at the networks 47 it is at 
the network level that most of the decisions are made* 
that affect. the programs that are seen nationwide,48 ' 
so it is important that women and minorities be ^ell 
represented , among those Who are making such 
decisions. Reports of specific network instructions 
regarding the portrayal of minorities and wgmen 
suggest that sensitivity to their portrayal is not 
always present. For example,' Window Dressing 
reported various network instructions about the ways 
m which women might most appropriately be killed 
or hurt in action scenes.49 Recent interviews wth 
producers of programs featuring sexy "girls" suggest 
diat the producers are acting under net>york instruc- 
tions to produce r^^que programs.50 . _ , 

The kinds of . programs featuring minorities also 
seem t6 be affected by the absence— or presence—of ' 
minorities in decisionmaking positions. In\an article 
entitled "Is Television Taking Blacks Seriously?" 
•Robert Sklar, who chairs New York University's 

• labeled the sheet "too violent," so a pile of crat« was upset on ihc^ 
^oman instead. Thomas F. Baldwin and Colby Lewis, "Violence in 
Tele^sionrpe Industry U>oks at Itself." cds, George A, Comstock 
and Eh A. Rubinstem. Television an^lS^^^ - 
Paper, vol 1. Media Content and Control, A Technical Reiort to ike ^ ' 
burgeon Generals Scientific Committee on television and Social • 
Behavior (Rockville. Mdi: National Institute of Mental Health, nd) 
p. 340, • ' /» 

Another iVashingion Pos, article enUUed 'The T.tillation of Sarah" reports 
«xu^t-v,Tir,"^^'''^'V°«'^de-for-r^ they were 

^uaUy explcBted by costume requirements, lighUnft and caiiiera Mgles. ^. 
One actress complained that during prodbction the incept of the show '.: 
percepuBly altered: "It didn't start out as a sex-oriented show. But I S ■ ■ 
«e ,t changing as we went They kept adding stuffthat wasn't in the original 

^.Iham K Kno^elseder, Jr., and EUen Farley, "The TitiUation of Sarah;" 
■ tyashinglonPosl.Ftb. 19, ms. p. C-3.) !■ - ' 

.Amid complaints from a number of actiisses was the frequent accusation 
that the network was pressuring the producer to "show mire skin." While 
the producer m question dehied network pressure, he did quote network 
comments to the effect that "they wanteS to see pretty fSces and rS e 

• T"?* "'^"''^ ^ much as they ' 

pould wiAm^ Ae boundaries of TV." As a resulV costumes- were chang«S^ 

^hoT^t;^'*"^^' Pris in "blazers and Xoutfits" leVe 

reshotwth . the actresses wearing "tube, tops, tight T-shirts, ihort shorts and 
Z?^ ■ fa"- On« "Stumer, claiming 

, that her instructions came direcUy from network headquarters, complained! 

It got down to stripping, literally." JVetwork executives denied that thev 
fwiE ."^h^nse instructions, but commented that they had ' • 

thought that "the girls', clothes 'didn't look contemporary enough.'" Ibid 



Cinema "Studies Department,, interviewed several, 
black television producers, writers, and actors_aae 
of them, Stanley Robertson, fonnerly an NBG vice , 
president for -motion pictures for 
currently at Universal Television produces Ha^^^^^ 
and Company, a dramatic senes about a blacM ue- , 
. collar worker at an auto supply -^P-/!"^ " 
NBC has purchased four episodes of his seizes 
Noting that "he has faced pockets of r^ista^ce ^im 
producing WW^ and Company, Robertson beheves 
fhat a black producer can effect change. Fo 

• example, he hired a black director for the senes^ln a 
' Lene'set at a. California coUege, be cast^arvAsian 

American in the role of . admissions officer.. Wid 
may have been a small point, Rober^on said it ^ 
.iWportant to him to try to reflect ^outhem^C^ifonu- 
. a's ethnic diversity. In contrast,,. Robertson men- 

• tioned a series set in San Francisco in which no 
Asian American ever appears.52 ^ ' 

Increased racial and gender diversity . , 

: making positions at the networks (and in the 
production companies) can leadto increased dvve v- , 

• Tin the programs that are broadcast. In his imtial 
Speech to'the^National Association oaBroackast^s • 
the current FCC Chairman, Charies Ferns, made ^ 
very point when he suggested that broadcasters h^e 

. Blacks, women, Hispanics. and Asian Amencans in 
. responsible jobs" to increase "diversity of program 
choice This , pxificiple, initially applied to local 

: ut ons, shoUlfLapp^^^^^ '^V'^'^I'lZT^ 
As will be documented below, the. employment of 
m«t^e. and women at the networks' headqu^rte^ 
■ lagi significantly behind . their employment at the 
. loc^l stations owne^ by the networks. , . 
ABC CBS, and NBG, in their role as broadca t 
sta^on 'owners,, file annual "b-dquarters repots 
with the FCC. Although the data are ;«P°;^^^"i 
• FCCs annual:,report on employmen m broadca^. 
. .rig these repbhs are not reviewed at license renewal 

^Se because the FCC has no authonty,to regulate 
■the network^.^^ 



This dmmission obtained the headquarte re- 
norts for ABC, CBS, and NBC for 1977 (see table C4 
L appendix Q and analyzed them- todeternune the 
proportions of minorities and. women employ d^ at 
S^e headquarters level compared to those employed 
at the station level. The proportions of mmonties.and 
won^en-reported as officials and "managers a each 
levdwere'also-.compared. Ue reports used in^this 
analysis include consoUdated reports on all employ- 
ees (including those at local stations) and mdividual 
reports for each headquarters umt. 

Analysis of 1977 official and manager employmerU , 
data (see figure 4.2 and table C5 in appendix C) 
show maS differences in the racial, ethmc, and 
Ind r composition of network headquarters staffs 

compared to tiiose at network-owned . stations.^ - 
sSSicantly more official and manager positionsare 
reported for tiie. headquarters of each of the toe 
networks tiian at tiieir. owned stations5^ and si^- 
cantly more white males are employed as officials 
a^d managers ai each network headquarters tiian at 
^ the local Lions.- In contrast, flie percentages of 
m nagerial employees who ar; nuno^ty^ and/o 
female are in many cases sigmficantiy lower at the . 
headquarters level tiian at tiie local station 1^^^^ 
percentage of black female managenal eniplojeesi 
; significantiy lower at aU tiiree headquarter -^^ The 
pe^entage of white female managenal employees s 
^4nr.anV lower^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tt NBC headquarters.62 It should be noted tirat 
r lativeiy few Hispanic Americans, Asian and Pacific 
Is 2 A^nericans, or American Iii(|ians are reported 
S be oMs or managers at eitiier headquarters or 
at the ovhiedstationsofany of tiie networks. 

Ltiiennbi,^^ significantly lower W^^^^^^^ 
niinorities are employed in all Po-^-ns^at n^^^^^^ 
headqu^ters tiian. at "^twork-owned^staUons. S^^^^^ 
figure and table C.6 in appendix C.) The overall 



. r Robcr.Skl.r- ^lcv.sion Taking Blacks Seriously?" v.W,..n Filn, 
^temberl978.p.26. 

. ^Mbid. ^. _ „ p^H^ral Communications Gbm'mission, 

• ' ^^^^^ National MsoclaUon 

V. • wolf-; cS[.f!'FCcVEO Un^U Renewal and Transfer Division. 

■ ^Kurjlng ^^^^ P^^"^.Tanatnrion.-- Oocke. No. 
.;; ^;^:^:;\luSossibMo separate radio h^dfluarterse.^^^^^ 
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included in the analysis. • . 
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FIGURE 4.2 

twork-OwnedS 
by Race and Sex, 1977 
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percentage of black male employees is^siffuficantly; 
lower at CBS headquarters63 andat NBC hpadquar- 
ters«4 Th6 percentage.of black female employee's 
also significantly lower, at all ne^^orks^e^ The 
perceiSge of Asian American Jnd Pacific Island 
Se employees ia significantly lower at CBS headq- 
' uarterseeknd at IslBC headquarters «l The percen - 
age 6f Asian and Pacific Island American female 
employees, is significantly lower at aU three net- 
works 6? The percenuge of.Hispanic male employees 
is significantly lower at ABC headquarters 6« Finally, 
>lhe percentage of Hispanic female employees ^ 
significahtly lower at CBS headquarters.^" 
the 0'^rcenUge difference .of American Indian ign- 
' ployees at network headquarters compared to net- 
work-owned stations is not sUtisUcally sigmficant, 
tKe- rtumber of American Indian employees is 
...extremely small at all three headquarters and also at 
- their local stations. , * ♦ .u' 

The proportion of white female employees at the 
headquarters level always exceeds thejroportion of 
white females at the local level, but the majority (as 

much as 63.0 percent) of the white female headquar- 
ters employees are employed as office, and clencal 
worl^ers (See table C.7 in appendix C) In every case, 
" large percenUges of the minority female ernp oyees 
at fhe headquarters level are also office and clencal 
employees. As many as 79.2 percent of f ^lack 
women, as many as 59.1 F-ent of Asi^ and Pacific 
Island American women, as many as 88^1 percent of 
Hispanic women, and as many as 66.7 percent of 
American Indian women are office and clencal 
workers at the headquarters of the networks. 

As the data in Uble C.6 show, each of the networks 
has over two-thirds of its total number of eniployees 
at the headquarters level rather than at the loca 
station level: 70.0,percent of ABC's employees are a , 
• headquarters; 70.3 Percent of CBS's ej^oy^s a^^^^^^^^ 
■ headquarters; and 70.2 percent of.NBg^ employees 



are at headqviarters. To reiterate, the FCC^do^^ot 
examine the employrnent reports for headqiiarte^ 
Iployees; so the employment status of over^w^. 
thirds of the employees of ABC, CBS. and NBC is - - 
never evaluated, y . ..r. 

There are l43 . individuals or compames jito 
• multiple station holdings that account for 4^2 ^ of . 
the Nation's 727 commercial stations, 59 percent.^ • 
Each of these individuals or companies fUes a ,k 
headquarters employment report at Ucense renewal 
time Since it was not possible to coinpare the 
headquarters Form '395 reports- of the 143^ owners - 
with the Form 395 reports for their 462 stations, this 
Commission was unable to determine whether to 
owners are also employing large nunvbers orpeople, 

many ofwhom may not be minority or female^ 

The data reported .here Strongly suggest that the. . 
employment sUtus of minorities and womeii a 
neLric headquarters would be better if mechamsin 
. were available for direct oversight of employment 
patterns and practices at the headquj^ei. level TJe 
FCC's employment reportmg form (Form 395) aB^d 
its model equal, employment opportumty plan, the ^ 
various sanctions the FCC may impose for noncpin- 
phande, and citizert group momtormg efforts of 
licensee's employment patterns and practicesMve all 
contributed to improved employment opportunities 
for minorities and women at tiie local station level 
Extension of these mechanisms to. tiie headquarters 
leveVof all group owners-in their capacity as station 
owners and^as pUucers of programs for tiieir owiied 
stations and affiliates-is a direct way of increasing 
employment opportunities for, minorities and woin- 
en Mhiorities and women in a variety of pohcyniak- 
ng positions at tiie networks and at the headquarters 
of all group ^owners could .make, a sigmficant 
contribution to a more equitable and diversified^ 
portrayal of minorities and womeii on television. 
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Chapter. 5 



Television's. Effect oo Viewers and the First 



^ Television ^rama does not, nor should it necessari- 
• but its apparent authenticity 

makes .t behevable. This is true especially for^young 
children, but it is also true for adults. TTiis chapter 
reviews sorne of the research designed to investigate 
the effect of television on viewers, particularly young 
viewers. Although most of the "effects" research has 
been devoted to issues surrounding televised violence 
and advertising directed toward cliildren, researchers 
are.increasingly investigating children's perceptions 
of ^and knowledge about minorities and about sex 
and occupational roles as they are influenced by ^ 
television portrayals ofminorities and women 

The public has a direct and profound interest in 
the ways in which perceptions and knowledge can be 
influenced by television, drama. It has an equally 
strong interest in preserving broadcasters' rights to 
■. tree speech as they are protected by the First 
Amendxnent and the Comniunications Act. It is the 
responsibilityj)f the people's representgive in these " 
matters, the Federal Communications^ommission, 
to take acuon that will serve both of these compelling 

il^'^'^r^ ^"'^ °f this chapter review! 
actions taken by the FCC with respect lo program- " 
ming and advertising directed toward children and 
televised violence. It also explores alternatives for 
^CC action regarding the portrayal ofminorities and 
womenm television drama. ; • 

Televisibn's Effe^c^ 

■ Television, more than any other medium of i 
; conimunication, has the power to touch people's lives 
and. to shape their thinking. Indeed,'-ielevision is 
more than quant itatively diff-erent from other media; 

Prdt" j?ur«T7r'^ Larry Gross. "Living With'Television: The Violence 
y°^'f°"'"«'<>/Commumcaiion, vol. 26 (Spnng'im) p 176 



Its qualitative differences are Vhat make it unique. 
;Professor^George Gerbner, dean of the -Annenberg 
'^choor of Communications ^at the University of 
' .Pemisylvania and^ his associate. Professor Larry 
Gross, Jhaye delineated these qualitative difT^ences: 

Uiilike print, television does npt require literacy. 
UnJAe the movies, television'is "free" (support- 
, ed by a pnvately imposed tax on all goods^fand 
a IS always running. Unlike the theater/ coti:- 

not require mobility. It comes into the h6me and 
; reaches individuals: directly. With its virtually 
unl^imited access from cradle to^grave, television 
both precedes reading and, increasingly, 
preempts It. > s 6 /' 

Television is the first- centralized cultural influ. 
ence to permeate both the initial and the final 
y^^rs of life-as well as the years between. Most 
infents are exposed to television long before 
reading. By the time .a child reaches school, 
^ television wiU. have occupied more time than 
would be spent m. a. college classroom. At the 

■Z- fkiTs 1 P ^® elderfy company when all else; 

That>e ready availability, of television leads to 
relatively high levels of viewing is borne out by the 
. fact that television sets. ar^ in use in the average 
Amencan household almost 7 hours per day a 
• Gerbner and Gross report;, that nearly half the 
.Children in studies they have done on.the cultivation 
of televised violence watcK television at least 6 hours 
every day.3 To dramatize the implications- of this 
investment of time to readers who may have been 

^ Gerbner and Gross. "Living with Television." p. 176. .. • 
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reared in prevideo days, the)! suggest that we imagine 
a childhood in which we spent 6 hours every day of 
the week at the iSfcal movie theater. Not only would V'. 
few parents" have allowed their children to spen^ 
their time in this manner, but few' children would, 
hav^ thought to ask permission to do so in the first '-. 
place. ^ V 

CJearly, television plays an enormous role in our 
lives as an entertainment and informi\tion medium. 
But its cradle-to-grave omnipresence does more.xthan 
help us to pass our time in a relaxing manner ©r to 
provide us with information on the evenrts of the day. 
Television plays a subtler role: by showing us worlds 
we would; otherwise seldom see, by deterrnining the 
elements of those worlds on which to focus, and by 
presenting them in a context of good and bad, 
.television helps^ta shape what we know about our ^ 
world, what we believe about it, and what we feel 
abouftit. • / . ii^' 

. Televisj^ij drama may not be rebl, but it is 
realistic. It has vvhat broadcast historian Erik ' 
Barriouw calls "an air of authenticity » Gerbner and 
Gross call it "represi^ntationajl realism."^ In eitKer.' 
case television drama functions not only 'to entertaiii' 
but to instruct: we "learn" about police, courtroom, 
and hospital procedures, and we are initiated into the 
inner workings of big h^isiness, the FBI, ^ and 
organized crime, <i - 

Although we "know" that television drama is 
really frction, its seemrng realisni combined y/ith our 
basic .ignorance about m^Qj^ of the^ procedures, : 
institutions, and types of people portrayed on 
television, lowers our defe^ises. Attorneys, for ex^im- 
ple, have been debating. for years the effects of Perry 
Mason and pther shows featuring courtroom proce- 
dure on jurbrs' perce()t1ons of how trials are 
cpnducteti and 6f the likely guilt or innocence of the 
accused. , Perry Mason?s client Wiis always innocent 
and was ultimately rescued when the guilty party 
confessed. How many ju'rors expect something 
sinii'lar to happen.in. the trials on vvhose juries they 
sit? Joseph Oterij ^i Boston lawyer and member of the 
American 3ar Association's committee on television, ""r- 
has said that when he makes his summation tq the • ' 
jury he almost always reminds them that real trials 
^re not like Perry Mason: "We poor lawyers can't 

I Barnouw, r/ie ^/JwjLTor, p. 104. ■ 

Gerbner and Gross. "Living With Television," p. 178. 
I' •.•Lawyers Called Misleading oa TV," New York Dtrnw, Dec. 28, 1975, sec. 

. . 

^''^Gcrbper and Gross, '"Living Witli Television,'* pp. 178-179., 
^ Bijrntnnv. Vw Sponsor, p. KM. ; ' \ ■ ■ ■ 



force a confession out of somedi;ie :we'put on the 
stand.*'^ Gerbner and Gross report that even lawyers' 
kno^yledge of courtroom procedures can be affected 
by television. They cite an instance in which an 
attorney used the classic^ Perry Mason objection that 
"the. prosecutor is badgering the whness." The judge 
replied that this particular objection might work on 
Petry Mason, but "unfortunately^ it was not included 
in the California code/'7 J/ t 

Bamouw ha!^ argued that television drama's 
seeming reaUsm is not meant to deceive but.jthat it 
has that effect. It .may never.occur t^smany Viewers 
to question whether a depiction is real. If they do, 
viewers may conclude that the show is "essentialiy 
*true,' telling it 'like it is'."8 This may account for the 
job applications received by the United Nations for 
positions at "UXC.L.E." precipitated by the series 
The Man from U.N. CLE. ^ or the morp than ohe- 
quarter of a million letters received by Af<5frcM^ 
^^^e/A/y M.!D.^ most seeking medical ^ 

The apparent failure of viewers' to distinguish fact 
from fiction has also led . law professors Stephen 
Arons and ' Ethan Katsh of the University pf 
Massachusetts to voice concern about the portrayal 
of "blatantly illegaPand unconstitutional behavior of. 
police officers [being] glorified by an endless stream 
of television police . dramas."ii Gitihg 43 separate 
scenes from 15 prirrie time police shows -brpUdcast in 
March 1976 in wKicjh "serious questions'^could be^ 
raised about the propriety of the police action," 
^Arohs and Katsh argue that because television :^ 
drama rarely shows <fhe rights of innocent people 
beih'g infringed upon, the average viewer might not 
rec6gtlize when his or her own rights are beiing v 
violated-.in real life. Of even greater concern to Arbns? 
and Kats^ is the possi^lity that illegal police activity ♦ 
shown ori ttie television screen may— -through repeti- 
tion and because k is only the "bad guys;' whose 
righ^are Violated— actually-^becbme legally accept- 
able pijtlii^e procedure in this nation^^ 

The acceptabiHty of illegal police procedures may 
also be enhanced by the seeming realism of some'of 
these programs.^ Bamouw describes some of the 
methods used to authenticate sfi6>Vs:. ' 

^ Ibi'd. • 

Gerbner and Gros.s, "LivingAVith Television," p. 178. 
■ i> '*Uw Professors Fret About the Way TV Policemen Bend Law*". 
£^rcv;rfatm>i^, June 6, 1977, p. 43. 

12 Ibid/ ■ • . . \' • ■ 



Many of the action-adventure s!?ries deal with 
crime, espionage, and war, often in- a quasi- 
documentary fashion. Some criilrte series are 
. "based on" the files of this Of that pohce 
. department; its actual buildings and badges are 
shown. On some,/"only the names are changed 
to protect the irinocent,'' At th« en4 of each 
program of TheTBl allegedly drmatiiing true 
victories over crime, we are^ told the exact 
sentences meted .out to the' criminals, even 
'though'a writer may have invented the case. The 
seal of the F3i" is shown, and its Director 
thanked for his cooperation. In spy seri«:s -there 
are references to various countries, andjwe see 
their famous buildings, the air of authenticity is 
7 everywhere. ' 

Television's Effect oh Chil^re^^ 

Barnou^y claims that . "disentangiing fact from 
.fiction may be almost impossible for. many view- 
ers."!'* If this is trUeifor adults; what i$ the effect of a 
steady diet of "realiStk" television drama on young 
children? Professors Bradley Greenberg and Byron 
Reeves attempted to answer this question % a sWdy 
they conducted in May J973 using 201 elementary 
school students in grades 3 through 6, The students, 
who came from a Variety of incom<? backgrounds, 
were all white Greenberg and jReeyes posed the 
research question: . ' . : 

If the child perceives pro^rath information io 
[be] realistic, to be socially lAeful, to -be 
assimilated equitably with information from, 
nontelevision sources, then television may blur 
the child'? distinction between real and play. 
The question is more likely to l;>e tow much is 
misperceived, rkther than if it is/ We would wish 
to know both the basis for the child's acceptance 
of television stimuli as real-tb-life and the 
potential impact on the child^^ attitudes and 
^ Dchaviors.i^ 

Using a scale of 1 to 9 (9 representing maximum 
reality), Greenberg- and Reeves Folind that ^ the 

* children perceive television content lo be'^relatively 
realistic. Overall reality scores were: televislon^ 
families, 5.97; televisibn policetneny .6.R9; specific 

. black characters (Link of Mod Squad, Umont bf ; 

Sanford and Sow, and Mr. Dixon of Room 222 
- averaged 7.27X^:- Greenberg and Reeves found 

Barnouw. T/ie Wvoo pf 104. Damouw docs mi '"^^^'^^J^iP^'?!!?^^ 
bufthc most recent effort tb cnhanc^mthcntiCay Kt^s been 4ublKa docu. 
drama - in which fiction and documentation arc mi^^^Wtionally mcshcd. as in 
Washington: Behind Clau'd Doon, a television play hascd . upon John 
Ehrlichman's novel. " 

l-J Dra'lilev S. Greenberg and Bvron Reeves. •'CKiiaren and the 
Rcalily of Television." Journal of Sotial Issues, vol, 32 < 1976). p. 



significant differences in the degree of credulity, 
among children, so lhat younger children (grades 3 
and 4) fmd television more believable than older 
children (grades 5 and 6), and children who \yatch 
television relatively heavily fmd it more believable 
than children who watch it relatively lightly.i^ 

Greenberg and Reeves found that real-life experi- 
ence with parallel television content did' not diminish 
the' perceived reality of television, f or example, 
''^epbrted .freauency of experience with'black people ^ 
was significantly correlated, with higher perceived 
reality'' about black ;;television characters,!^ leadmg 
ihe researchers to suggest that early learning from 
television may "supersede ^s ^;Wd^ as precede ' esti- 
mates of the tnie objects>20 blacks, first 
experienced through, television, may later be per- 
ceived and .responded to on the basis of the child's 
television knowledge.2i 

Extensive research has been conducted to explore 
television's presumed effect on children, much; of it in 
th^i.^rda of televised viole^e and advertising. 
' directed; toward children. Whifeythe results of this 
research are controversial, they nevertheless suggest 
that the potential effect of televisibn on children is 

substantial.x , j 

In contrast relatively little rese;,arch has been done 
on the effect , on children of the portrayal of 
minorities and women in television drama, but the 
' available literature suggests that tele visioii's. portrays 
al of minorities and women may also have an effect 
on children. The results of soine of the major; 
. research programs are sunmiarized bejow. 

The effect of Televised Violence on Children 

. The possible causal relationship of televised 
^ violence and subsequent aggressive activity in chil- 
dren has concerned social scieritjsts, parents,, and 
critics of television ever since television, first becanie 
popular, or particular concern 'was the; jfear that 
television c6uld teach children how/ to ^undertake 
specific acts that otherwise might never occur to 
them. As early as 1949 NormanAC^Usins offered 
several examples in Saturda/ Re^^^ 
critical oftelevision violence: f ;v 

»o Ibid., pp. 86-7, emphasis added. ' ; 

n Ibid., p. 90. ' 

Ibid , wbics^ p.w. : 

Ibid . p. 90. ; . ; 

w Ibid., p. 94. - ; . 

Ibid. >. 



In a Boston suburb, a nine-yearrold boy 
. reluctantly showed -his father a report car^ : 
heavily decorated with red marks, then proposed 
one way of getting at the heart of the matter: 
they could pyc the teacher a box of jpoisoned 
chocolates for Christmas. "It's easy. Dad, they 
did it on television last week. A man wanted to 
kill his wife, sp he gave her candy with poison in: 
it and she didn't know who did it " 

In Brooklyn, New York, a six^year-old son of a 

Eoliceman asked his father for real bullets 
ecause his little sister "doesn't die for real when 
I shoot her like they do when Hopalone Cassidy 
kills 'em." V ^ ^ 

In Los Angeles, a housemaid caught _^a severi-^ 
year-old boy in the act of sprinkling ground 
glass into the family's lamb.stew. There was no 
malice behind the act. It was ^purely experimen- 
tal, having been inspired by curiosity to learn 
whether it would really work as well as it did on 
television.22 



behaviors that have imitated specifically identifiable 
television scenes have appeared in the news over the . 
ensuing 30 years. A recent case iapoint is the rape of 
a young girl by four (Children who allegedly imitated 
a rape in the television movie Born Innocent. 23 

AVhile researchers have been concerned about 
television's role in specific acts of imitated violence 
such as these, njore attention has been devoted to the 
possibility that vie>ving excessive amounts of tele- 
vised violence might result in an iricreased and 
generaliiied propensity of children to behave aggres- ■ 
sively. 

The major research effort directed toward testing 
this hypothesis was conducted under the auspices of 

Norman Cousins, "The Timc-Trap/,V^fl/«r^% /?eviw,^^ 1 949/ p. 

20, . - ' ■' • . . 

xx On Trial for Inciting Rcal-Lifc Rape," ff^of/im^/o/i Post, July aiS. 
1978, p. A3, In a suit against NBC brought by ihc victim and her parcn^:, ': 
asking $11 million in damages, NBC argued that Ihcrc was evidcncc^t'o 
suggest that the children had,never seen the movie, and, in any event, the. ■ 
program was protected by the First Amendment. "NBC^ins Round' in 
•Born Innocent* TV Violence Case," Washington /»05r>Aug?i^l978, o. A3, 



, , „ . - ; plead **civil accountability, . 

foreseeable results'* of broadcastirig the rape scene during the. family , hour, 
"Judge. Sets Stage for Dismissal of TV Violence Trial/' Washington Post, 
Aug, 8, 1978. p, A6, Judge Dossee subsequently dismissed the case; 
however, the plaintiffs intend to appeal the ruling; "TV Violence Case 
•Dismissed," Washington Post, \\x%. 9, 1978, p, A2, Although the case >yas 
dismissed', a basic question remained: "'Many Americans may be expected 
to wonder what could have motivated [a IS-year-old girl] aided by two other 
girls and a boy. ages 10 to 15, to pin down'^fthe victim), 9, on a sand dune 
and rape her with a beer bottle. If it wasn't the 2«l/2-minuie scene in "Bom 
Innocent* that graphically portrayed a girl, aided by three others using the 
wooden handle of a plumber's plunger to rape the star, Linda Blair,, in a 



the Surgeon General of the - Umt^ the 
; ,urjging of former Senator Jiohn "jQ, ' F^^^tt<>ire,' then 
Chairman of the Senate Subcorrimittee on (^inj^ 
cations of the Senate Commerce G6mttiittee.24 

The Surgeon GeneraVs Report is based on 23 
independent projects ranging in method from laborarx^ 
tory experiments in which childrenV reactions to 
televised violence were documented to field-surveys 
in which children and their parents were interviewed 
about their, viewing behavior. The resulting paperf 
appear in five separately published volumes accom- 
panying the report.25 

TTie results of all these various studies led the 
Surgeon General's Advisory Committee to conclude, 
albeit tentatively, that a causal relationship appeared 
to exist between televised violence arid aggressive- 
ness in children who are pred|isposed to be aggres- 



sive: 



Thiis, there is a convergence of the fairly 
substan4ial-^xperimental-evidefle€h^ 
causation of aggression among some children by 
viewing violence on the screen and the much less 
, certain evidence from field^tudies that extensive 
violence viewing precedes some /a^*n//z. man- 
ifestations of aggressive behavior, tnls conver- 
gence of the two types of evidence constitutes 
: some jpreliminary indication of a causal relation- 
- ship, but a gpocl deal of research remains to be 
done before one can have confidence in these 
cpnclusions.26 

' This cautious conclusion was denounced by many 
of the scientists who conducted the studies on which ^ 
the rep6rt had been based. Charging that the 
Advisory Committee had been "rigged to f^vor the' 
televjisipn ind|ustry,"27 the scientists argued that their 

reformatory shower room, what was it?" "SVorirics About TV Violence 

. Persist: Suit Against NBC Raised Questions Jury Ncytr Got a Chance ft 
. Decide," Washington Post, Aug, 14., 1978, p. A2,' . ' ' ' I 
■ " The Surgeon GeheraPs Scientific AdMSory Cornmittce in T^^^ 
i Social Behavior, Television and Growing;' Up: The Impact of TeleviseX 
/ Violence, report to the Surgeon General, United States Public Heahh 
. Service, Jan, 19, J972,p, 21, ' ,. . . ' 

; 25 George A, Comstock and Eli A. Rubinstein; eds. Television and Social - 

Behaviors vol, 1, Media Content and Control i^Vol, 2, Television and Social 

Learning ; vol, 3, Television and Adolescent Aggressiveness ; vol, 4, Television. 

in Day 'to-Day Life: Patterns of Us^r. yol $y Television's Effects: Further 
^Explorations, Technical Reports to the ;SUrgeon General's Scientific 

Advisory Conunittee on Television dnd Social Behavior (RockviUe, Md,: 

National Institute of Mental Hcallh, 1972), 

20. Ibid„ pp, 17-18, . ^ » • 

27 "Violence Revisited," Newsweek, Mar! 6, 1972, p, 55. The networks had 
been given the opportunity to suggest that' certain scientists were "inappro-, 
priate" for the Advisory Committee. Seven candidates whose jsrevious 
research demonstrated causal links between television violence and 
subsequent aggressive behavior in children were "Vetoed" by the industry; 
however, five social scientists who worked for (or who had former' 
connections with) the networks served on the 1 2.pcrson committee. Ibid, 

'■ ^ . ■■■■ ' ■ ,., v'47.: 
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findings "did, in fact^ establish a clear and direct link 
between TV violence and youthful, antisocial behavr 
ior," and furthermore had been "softened" by the 
Committee in its conclusion.2« Others have suggest- 
ed-; ho^yever, that the lai^^uage was "properly 
cautiou^!' and "academic "29 

Research on televised violence continues and 
researchers still disagree,^^ but there has been fairly 
widespread agreement that television violence should 
be decreased. At Senate hearings held . afti^r the 
Surgeon GeneraVs Report was released^ all three 
network presidents agreed that the report "wananted 
both . serious consideration and appropriate ac- 
tion."3i Vincent Wasilewski, president of the Nation- 
al Association oif^ Broadcasters, testified: "Even if the 
great majority of our children are unaffected by 
television violence, and even if only a small fraction 
are negatively affected, we recognize the need to 
determine how the negative effects can be alleviat- 
ed.'l^ At these same hearings Jesse Steinfeld, then 
_-SurgeoiijQeaeral,JestifiM^ ^ ^ 



• The data on social phenomena siich as television 
and viole, ce and/or aggressive behavior .will 
hev^r be clear enough for all social scientists to 
agree on the formulation of.a succinct statement 
of causality. But there conies a time when the 
data are sufficient to justify action. That time 
has come.33 

Thevfellect of television Adv 

CHIIdren \^ 

A second area of boncerrn about possible harmful 
effects of television been in the area of advertis- 
ing, particularly ad^rtising directed to young chil- 
dren. The effect of advertising on children has been 
summarized in a staff report. Television Advertising to 

^ Children, prepared in conjunction with the Federal 
Trade Comihission's (FTC) proposed rulemaking on 

^ children's advertising.^^ The staff report concludes • 
that "Television advertising exerts a strong influence 

Ibid. W", . ■■ * • ..... . ' 

r" Eli yjV. Rubinstein. "Wamingt The Surgeon General's Research Program 
May Be Dangerous tp. Preconceived Notions/* Joiir/ia/ of Social Issues, vol.* 
'3i(1976).p.25. . .. • ' ' ■ ' . • 

For example.v^in. a lengthy . review of television violence literature 
■ ;r^ubli§hcdi in 1976, Robert M.. Kaplan^ of San' Diego State' University and 
" ifeobert.D. Singer of the University of California at Rivcrsiderconcluded that 
' -there is insufTicient evidence to demonstrate a causal relationship between 
: television. violence dhd real-liCe^vioIence. "Television Violencfc and Viewer 
Aggression: A Reexamination of the Evidet^ce,** Voi/r/ia/ of Social fssue^. vol. 

v-32(i976).p.63.:v, / - , • ■■ 

Rubinstein. "^yarning.*' p. 29.- • • 
^'-i. U.S.. Senate Committee on Commerce. Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions. Surgeon GeneraVs Report by the Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behavior (1972). p.. 228. as quoted in Rubinstein. 
"Warning.** p. 29. , • - > 



over cllildren.''3Q Emphasizing that in 1976 "advertis- 
ers spent roughly one-half billion 'dollars on adyertis-? 
ing directed to children/''^? the report suggests that if 
advertising were not effective, advertisers would not 
spend so lavishly on it.38 

Among the reasons offered for the success of 
advertising directed toward children is that they are 
suggestible .39 Their gullibility,; ;even at relatively. 

-advanced ages,, is exemplified iri^the following story 
quoted from a book prepared by two advertisers on 

. effective advertising directed at children: ^ 

Perhaps the example for all tiriies of how easy it 
can be [to manipulate children via television] is 
the incident that took place on New Year's day 
of 1965. 



Soupy Sales, then^ a popular children's TV 
entertainer with an early morning program for 
Hnoppets^looked-his fans right in the^eye andjn 
a loW and conspiratorial voice asked: ''Is Daddy 
asleep?^ He is? Good! Find his wallet apd slip 
out some of those funny green pieces of paper 
with all those nice pictures of George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, and Alexander Hatnil- 
ton, arid send them along to your old pal. Soupy, 
care of WNEW, New York." . 



The next day:"the, mail began to pour in. But' 
before Souj^y.SuW to a. life of wealth and 
. ease after the'^lbi'ggest heist since the Boston 

: Brink's robbery, the long arm of a humorless 
station management descended on him and his 

; : producer, suspending them both. 

Soupy's heist was, of course, an unexpected 
result of what had been intended as a harmless 

3i Ibid.,p.31. -/'^ ■ . • *v 

34 ^jrfc Staff Report on Television Advertising to Children (1978) (hereafter 
cii^d as Television Advertising to Children) . . 
3s| 0 s., Federal Trade sCommission. Proposed Trade Regulation Rulemak- 
iJ^fand 'Public Hearing on Children's- Advertising, 43 Fed. Reg.^17,967 

^ iW^)-.. ■■ '.^ ^ " ■ ''. ''''' '■' ' ' -v' 

; , 3g' Television Advertising, td Children, pi 7a. " I " . • ^ • . 

Alan Pearcc. "Television Advertising and'Childrep: An Assessment, of 

the Impact on Nelwork; Revenues :of Two. Reductions, in Advertising" 
. (paper presented at ACT Symposiuni, No.- 6. Cambridge. Mass., Nov. 20- 

23,4976)» p. 17, quoted in Television Advertising to Children, p. 80. . . 

38'ibia. 

39 Ibid. p. 82. 

Melvin Helilzer and Carl Heyel, The Youth Market, Its Qimenstons, 
Influence,, and Opportunities for You (1970). pp. 21-22. quoted in re/evu/o/i 
Advertising to Children, pp. 8 1-82 (interpolation by FTC staff). 



Children are suggestible, especially when they are 
very young» in part because they believe the 
r television characters afe real,4Vare talking directly to 
them,42 and iare trustworthy;^^ One advertising 
executive has argued: 'jon a rational level children 
know -these [varioys . advertising] claims are not 
literally true, but [they[ kire effective because] the 
commercials [succeed] creating an aura about the 
brand that gives the brand a special and highly 
desirable significance.''^^ . ■. " ^ 

•Most advertising directed at children is for 
products such as sugar-coated cereals, candies, and 

: other sweet snack iFoods;^^ Q^e study found that 96 
percent of all food advertising on Saturday and 
Sunday children's programs during the first 9 month^ 
of 1975 was for sweqts.^e The FTC staff report 
demonstrates a relationship betweien this advertising 
arid children's consumjption of the advertised pro- 
ducts. The .researchthd report cites shows that these 
advertisements are effeetive in that (a) children*s 
requests for specific, b^and-name cereals and snack 
foods are frequently,' ifj not usually, honored by their 
parents; (b) very high proportions of children are ' 
able to name specific pieavily advertised) brands as 
their . favorites;^^ (c) When asked to hst acceptable ' 
snacks, high proportions of children mentioacook- . 
ies, candy, and[ ice cream, including specific 

(heavily advertised) pliroducts^^s (j) U.S. consump- 
tion of snack desserts' has increased markedly since 
1962, and significant; proportions of the purchases 
are made by -children ^^^ (e) the per capita cbnsump- 

; lion of sugar has,; increased by 13 percent since 

■ 1960^from 111 ^pQUnds in 1960 to 126 pounds in 
1976 ;^nd is estimated to have been 128 pounds in 
1977;5o (f) much of this increase may be dispropor- 
tionately accoujited for by chiidren, since the use of 

, artificial sweet€rii?rs such as Saccharin has also 
increased markedly since 1960. Presuming that use of 
artificial sweeteners displaces a given quantity bf, 
sugar in the diets of those using them, and presuming 
that children arp- not heavily represented among the 



Schfamm. Jack Lyjc, and EUwin B. Parker, Television in the Lives^ 
Wren, (Paio AIto> Calif.: Stanford Universiiy I^ricss, 1961), p. 77,' ^ 



|> Wilbur! 
of Our Children, 

^'^ Televfsiqn^Mjf&^ing to Children^ p. 84. 

William •Welii.^'^GomrTmnicatirig with .Ciji!^ Journal of Ae^ertising 

Research, voV 5, no. 2 (1965), p. 13, quoted in Television Advertising to . 
Children, p. 62. .' / ; ,»'• 

•i.'i Television Advertisingio Children, Ti. 5%. ■ / 

•»« ibid::}>,5z ,. ' : ■ 

Ibia:^p.97.. - ' • ' , 

.^^ "Ibid. : : . • V 

^« lbid..^pp. 99-100. ' : • . • . . 



us6rs of artificial sweeteners, it has be6n suggested 
children are "taking up the slack."^^ 

The Effect of the Portrayal of Minorities and 
Women on Children 

Television advertising appears to have a major 
influence on children's beliefs about the appropriate- 
ness of various foods, their desire for them, and theit 
consumption of them. Research on violence in 
television drama suggests that it, too, has an effect on 
chiidren'js behavior. Relatively Uttle research has 
been conducted on the effects on children of 
television's portrayal of minorities and women. 
However,' public interest groups representing minori- 
ties and women have $?xpressed concern about 
television's cultural impact on children. iF^or example, 
Gerald Wilkinson, director of the National Indian 
Youth Council, has written that Indians heed ^eater 
input into television content because **Indian yoiing 
people will act out not what their parents and 
grandparents say is Indian, but what the subtleties of 
TV dictate to be Indian."52 Although research on the 
effect of television on children's concepts of minori- 
ties and women is limited, it suggests, for example, ^ 
that children's perception of the appropriateness of 
certain occupations for women and minorities may 
be influenced by Televisions^ and that the portrayal 
of minorities in coinic roles may have a deleterious 
effect on children's attitudes.54 
'A reiatedv research program on the television 
viewing behavior of black, Hispanic, and Anglo 
children provides additional insight into the nature 

,of television's impact on them. Dr. Bradley S. 
Greenberg and Dr Charles K. Atkin of Michigan. 
State University have conducted a series of studies, 
the results of ^ which are summarized in a paper 

' entitled "Learning About Minorities from Televi- 
sion:" This summary contains selected results from 
their most recent research program in which 600 
students in the fpurth, sixth, and eighth grades rwefe 
interviewed about television. The children, from San 
Jose, California, and Detroit, Michigan, consisted of 

*«>. lbid., p. 105. ' . * « ' J 

\^} lbid.,p. 108. . • . . > 

Timbnthy Feder, "National . American JVledia Training Projects Fill 
. C^mmunitations Viacuumf** fl</c«5 52, June 1977, p. 4. 
?3 Jeffries- Fox and Signo^elli^' 'Television. arid Children's Conceptions of v 
Occupations,^* pp. 16-20; Lcmon/,'*Women and Blacks On Prime-Time 
Television," pp. 70-79. See alio,' Melvin L. Dc Fleur and Lois B^e Fleur, 
';jh6 Relative Contribution of Television as a Learning Source for .!. 
.Children's Occupational Knowledge," Americaa Sociological Review, vol. 32 
<1967),p:789. , . ' 

Reeves and Lometti, "The Dimensional Structure of Children's Percep- 
tion of Television Characters: A Replication,*' pp. 1-13. . 

' ^- . '• ■■■ ■■: y '-- "- -49^ 
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350 whites and 250 blacks. In addition, Greenberg 
and Atkin also report resea:rch results from other 
-studies, some of which subdivided their respondents 
by. income level.^^ In one stiidy, Hispanic $:hildren 
•^f e included in the sample. Using these studies as a 
^l^Xsis, Greenberg arid Atkin report several findings 
regarding children's use of and reactions to televi- 
sion\ 

. GrViiberg an4 Atkin find that children, particu- 
larly low-income black children^ devote a great deal 
•of time to television.^® In one study of 9- to 10-year- 
olds, poor black children averaged 7 hours of 
television per day, popr white children averaged 6 
hours per day, and middle-income whife children 
averaged 4 hours per iiay.^'^ In a stiidy of teenage 
viewing, middle-income whites averaged 3 1/2 hours 
of television per day, low^^aCfpme whites averaged 4 
1/2 hours, and low-incom€5;black teenagers devoted 6 
hours to television.s^ - ■: 

The greater number of hours that poor children 
devote to television is. associated with an increased 
tendency on their part to believe in the reality of 
television. Greenberg and Atkin report data showing 
that all groups of children are impressionable and 
substantial percentages of both minority and majori- ■ 
' ty children use television to inform themselves about 
real -life; Low-income minority x:hildren, however, 
showva s^ tendency to accept televi- 

sion^! as real than, do middle-income, majority 
children,^^ In one study contrasting the responses of 
4- to 7-year-61ds, low-income Hispanic children"^- 
showed a greater tendency than middle-income 
An^o children to: . \ 

trust the nutritional expertise of cartoon charac- 
ters (Fred Flintstone and Barney Rubble) who 
endorsed a pre-^sweetened cereal, were more 
likely to believe the implied claim that sugared 
. cereal would make them big and strong, were 
more likely to feel that these cereals Nvere more 
' fun and healthful, and were more influenced by 
the persuasive arguments presented in the 
, commercials.^P . . 

.•'•■^ Bradley §. Greenbcrg and Charles'K. Alkin, "Learning Aboul Minorilies ' 
fr(3m Television; The Research Agenda" (Michigan Slaie University, 
Department of Communication) Apriri978. 

^« Ibid., p. 9. ■ : : ■' . 

" Ibid;, pp. 9-10. • : . " • 

•AMbid.-. ■ ' •■ ■ ■ ' <;■ ' 

^» Ibid.,p. 13. • - ■ ' • ' . 

«n:Ibid. . ": ' ' ■ • • 

«« Ibid. . / ■ • . 

"2 Ibid., p. 14. . 



In'ai^fstudy of perceived reality of tejevised fiction, 
both white and black children indicated fairly hidi 
levels of acceptance of television fiction as being lil^e 
"real life/'^^ In response , to a variety of questions 
about television portrayals and "real life," black^? 
children's "yes" responses ranged from 22 to 60 
percent and those of white children ranged from 15 
percent to 52 percent.^z The statement receiving the . 
highest proportion of "yes" answers from both black 
and white children was, "The jobs men and women 
do on TV are like the jobs they do in real Ufe "^^ 
High, proportions of both white and black children 
responded that "they watch television to learn how 
different people behave, talk, dress, and look"— 
whites, 38 percent; blacks, 50 percent— and "to learn 
what police, doctors, secretaries, ancf nurses are 
like'— whites, 39 percent; blacks, 52 percent.®^ 

Although Greenberg and Atkin find that television 
serves a major Socializing role for all children, the 
part it plays in the lives of ininority children, 
particularly low-incbmeminority children, appears 
to be fairly large. In concluding their paper, they 
recommend that extensive , research on "television 
and the minority child" and the "impact of minority 
characters" on minority and noimiinority children be 
conducted.®^ 

The Role of the Federal 
^ Communications Commission 

The Federd Communications Commission is the 
agency authorized to regulate the broadcasting 
industi^^ and to assure that programs serve the 
"pubUc convenience^ interest and necessity ."^6 Al- 
though the FCC is empowered to "[prescribe the 
nature of the service to be rendered by each. class of 
licensed stations and each station within any 
class,"^*^ it is precluded from issuing rules "which 
shall interfere with the right of free speech by means 
of radio communication."®^ ; 

.The FCC is confronted with a very basic dilemma 
with respect to television's effect on children. On th^ 
one hand, there is the widely accepted belief tha,t 

television has a profound effect on children and Jhat 

■ - . ■ ■ ■ ' . ■■ ■' • ■ . ■ 

«3 Ibid. Greenbcrg and Atkin report, th^t in addition 10 the "yes" choices. 
. ' an additional 30 to 40 percent of the children responded that they were "not 
surc^" Grceilbcrg and Atkin.suggcst that the "yes" answers may underesti- 
mate their degree of bilief in thereality of television. 
w.ibid..p.i5.^ ■• " : . . .■ V:^-^ ' '-*• " 

^ Ibid.;p.46; ' :. . -•-K •■- : ^ ^ 

66 47 U.S.C. 5307(a) (1970). ^ - 

6r47U.S.C. 5303(b) (1970). ' . . V- sS^^- 

aa 47 U.S.'G. 5326(1970)! r \'' 



they deserve at least a modicum of protection,. On the 
other hand, television programs enjoy the protection 
of the First Amendment and section 326 of the 
Communications Act. Action for Children*s Televi- 
sion (ACT), a well-organized group of parents and 
other conjcemed citizens, has petitioned the FCC to 
adopt rules designed, among other things, to elimi- 
■ nate television advertising directed toward chil- 
dren.®^ Both the House and Senate subcommittees 
on . conmunications have, directed the FCC to 
explore the possibility of adopting.rules to reduce the 
level of televised violence.^o Finally, this Commission 
has recommended that the FCC conduct an inquiry 
and proposed rulemaking on the portrayal of 
minorities and women in television drama.*^^ 

The second part of this chapter discusses the 
FCC's responses to each of these initiatives in light of 
the constraints placed upon ijt by the First Amend- 
ment and section 326. ^ 

The First Amendment and Children's 
Television V 

It was the special susceptibility of children that led 
the FCC initially to inquire into the possibility of 
making rules with respect to children's television 
programs. Responding to a petition for rulemaking 
submitted by Action for Children's Television (ACT) 
in 1970, the FCC conducted an inquiry on the 
feasibility of (I) eliminating commercial sponsorship 
of children's television; (2) proscribing performers 
(host, talent, characters) from endorsing or even 
mentioning pr^ucts, services, or stores on children's 
progranis (a practice known as "host-selling"); and 
(3) requiring stations to broadcast a minimum of 14 
hours per week of programs specifically designed for 
children, during weekdays as ^yell as weekends and 
for children of various ages: preschool (ages 2 to 5), 

primary (ages 6 to 9), and elemei\tary (ages 10 to 

;-:12).'^2. ,■ ■ , ■ ■■■.v.,/; 

When critics' objected to the FCC's conducting an 
inquiry and rulemaking on progranxming issues such 
as these-— on the grounds that to do so would violate 
both the First Amendinent and section -326 of the 
Communications Xct— the FCC acknowledged its 
limitations, but asserted that the public interest issues 

U.S., Federal Communications Commission, Notice of Inquiryi»;!ind 
■Notice of Troposcd Rulemaking In Re Children's Television, 28 F.CC.2d^ 
368 ( 1 97 1 ) (hereafter cited as Children Television Inquiry 1). 

H,R: Rep, No; 1139, 93d Cong„\2d Scss, 15 (1974) and S. Rep. No, 
1056. 93d Cong,. 2d Scss, 10 ( 1974). 
"^^ Window Dressing^ p. 



inherent wherever children are concerned jusUfied 
undertaking the inquiryCv ^ 

We recognize the impor^ce and significance of 
these Dronouncement^' [regarding thfc First 
Amendment and isection 32o] and the concepts 
expressed in them. It may be that, ultimately, We 
will conclude ^ that they substantially limit 

^ otherwise appropriate Conunissioh action in this 
area. But it is also apparent tfiat there are high: 
public interest consiacrations involved in the'tise 
of teleyision, perhaps the most powerful cbmmu- 
V nicatiOiis medium ever devisea,' in relation to a .: 
large and important semient of the, audience, 
the nation's children. The importance of this 
portion- of the audience, and . the character of 
matenal ; r^^ it, are particularly great 
because its ideas and lionccpts axe largely hbt 
yet crystallized and are therefore open*^to 

]^ • suggestion, and dso because its 'members do not 
yetnave the experience and judgment always to 
distinguish the real from the fanciful, L 

The FCC investigated the issues ill. ;.the 
petition for 3 years/ It h^ld panel dscus^^ and 
heard oral arguments (resulting in a l,252-|)age 
transcript) and received over 100,000 letters from 
citizens and enoug^h other filings to fill an additional 
63 docket volumes. H . , 

When i the FCC issued its; "resulting r and 
policy statement, it reserved a sizabje section for an 
analysis of fte dilemma it confronted in making rules, 
on children's programs and advertising. Tliis discus- 
sion is instructive^ since it revelads T^id FCC^s 
reasoiii^g with regatrd to thes^ 
; V established that it had. the right to 

^^■"\;c^l^. isuch rules and regMlations^ arfd prestribe - 
such i restrictions - and .conditions, not inconsistent 

■ Si^th the law, as may be necessary to carry but the 
.provisions of tfiis Act.'*''^ ^ 

Second, it noted that the Supreme Court has 
determined that the First Amendment does not 
. preclude the FCC from interesting itself in program 
" content: ■ ■ .J,v',; ;' 

[T]he [Communications] Act does not restrict 
the Commission merely to the supervision of the 
traffic. It puts upon the Commission the burden . 
bf determming the Compbsition of tiiat traffic. 

The facilities of radio are not large enough to 

. . * -'^ . ■ ■ J • ■ ' 

72- Children's Television Inquiry I, At .^U?- - 

Children'3 Television Inquiry I, &t 269^701 ' -^^^^ - / j 

•'i f* U.S., FcdcriJ'' GGifemunications pimmission, Children's Television '. 

■ Programs Report and Policy Statement, 50 F.CC. 2d 1, 2 (1974), (hereafter 
died Sis Chil4t;en*s television Report) . ^ ! 

; T5 47 U.S.C. 8303(r) (1970). • 
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accommodate all who wish to use them: Meth- 
ods must be devised for choosing from among 
? the many who apply. . . . 

If the criterion of "public interest" were hmited , 
to [fmancial and tecWcal issues], how could the 
Commission choose between two applicants for 
the same facilities, each of whom is fmaricially 
and technically quahfied to operate a statipn?76 

^ The FCC also pointed out that in a more recent 
decision the Supreme Court reiterated the position- 
that the First Amendment does not prevent the FCC 
from "interesting itsjelf in general program format 
and the kinds of programs broadcast by licensees."'^^ 
-While it has the. authority to make rules in the a^ea 
of program content, the FCC noted that its powers ia; , 
this regard are not unlimited. Broadcastiiig has been 
expressly singled, out by the Supreme Court as a : 
medium of communication that is protected by. the 
First i\mendment.'^8 

i^7Rnaliy;:'the. FCC reported that its method of 
resolving the dilemma posed by its responsibility to 
make Tules regarding programming and First 
Amendment protection of program content is to 
assert a variety of positive du?ies that broadcasters 
must, fulfill : in serving the public in teres t. The FCG 
noted that this approach had been apppved by; the 
y.S: Court of Appeals for the District of J^olumbia: 

[I]n Applying the public interest standard to 
' ' programming, the Commission walks a tightrope 
betvVeen saying too much and saying too Httle. 
In most cases it has resolved this dilemmQ by 
imposing only general affirmdtiye duiieS'-e.g, to 
strike a balance between various interests of the: 
community y or to provide a reasonable amount of 
1^ ftime for the presentation of pro-ams devoted to 
r ■ the discussion of pukHc issues. The licensee has 
broad discretion in giving specific content to 
these duties. . . .Given its long-estabUshed au- 
thority to consider program content, this apb 
prpach / probably rnjnimizes the dangers of 
: r censorship or jiervasive supervision.^^ 

• The FCC then provided a number pf examples of its 
having applied the affirmative duty approach: In 
Great Lakes Broadcasting Co. , the Conmiission 
asserted that broadcasters have a duty to provide a 

T« National Broadcasting Co. v. United States, 319 U.S. 190, 215, 216-17 
(1943). . *' 

" Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.0. 395 US. 367. 390 (1969). . 

United States v. Paramount Pictures, lnc„ 334 U,S, 1^1, 166 (1948). 
^" Children's Television Report, at 3. - <J 

»♦« Banzhaf V. F.C.C. 405 F:2d i082, 1095 (D.C. Cir. 1968), cert denied sub 
nam. Tobacco.lnstitute v. F.CC, 396 U.S. 842 (1969) (emphasis added), , 



"balanced" or "well-r6unde(i" program service si In - 
1960 the FCC issued a statement of policy regarding 
programming. The Matement listed 14 "major ele- 
ments usually necessary to meet the public interest, ; 
needs and desires of the community."^^ Among the 
14 were educational programs, political broadcasts, . 
public affairs programs, entertainment, service to 
. minority groups, and program^s for children. 

The FCC noted that the Supreme Court, in Red 
L/o/z, supported the principle that the FCC could 
reconmend program categories. The Court also 
supported the FCCs fairness doctrine, that broad- 
casters have an affirmative obligation to devote, "a 
reasonable percentage" of broadcast, time to contro- 
versial issues of public importance; "the Commission 
is not powerless tp insist that; [broadcasters]; give 
adequate^; . .attetUibn tp^ubli^ 

Not only did "the FCC draw ; support for its 
prograinming Categories from t!hc Red Lion case, it 
also professed to; see a resolution of the First 
Amendment dilemina iii the Court's discussion of the 
First Amendment rights of viewers and listeners and 
the responsibilities of broadcasters: 

' * While the holding of the Red jjon case was 
limited to the fairness doctrine, the Court's 
" b^^ reaches far 

beyohd -the category of programming, dealing • 
: - with public issues, tlie Court resolved Oie First - 
Amendmenf" issue in broadcasting by stating 
that "[i]t is the^-right of th^^wers anil listeners, 
not the ridit of the^roadcasters, j^hich . is 
paramount? Id at' 390. It stated further that 
. ': ^[ijt is the right of ^tfe public to receive suitable 
; access to social-> political, esthetic, moral and 
;pthfer; ideas and experiences which is (:rucial 
.'• here.: That right may not constitutionally be 
' abridged either by Congress or by the FCC" Id. 
This language, in our judgment, clearly points to 
a wide range of proeramming responsibilities on 
the pa|t of the broadcaster-^^ 

ji ; One of the responsibiUties broadcasters must meet, 
'the. FCC asserted, is its obligation to serve children:. 

[Bjecause of their immaturity and their special 
needs, cWldren require prograipinung desi^^ 
specifically for them. Accordingly, we expect ' 
television broad'casters as trustee^, of a valuable 

- 81 S^F^C Ann. Rep. 32, 34 (J 929), rev'd on other grounds 37 F.2d 993, cerC 
dismissed, 281 U.S: 706 (1930). Set also FCC, "Report on Public Service 
Responsibility of BroadcastXicensces'* (1946) pp. .12-13. 

82 Rcpirt and Statement of Policy Re: Commission En Banc Programming 
Inquiry, 44 F.C.C. 2303, 2314 (1960). .o. 

83 Red Lion Broadcasting Co. V. F.C.C, 395 U.S. 367, 393 (1969). 

M Children's Television Report, 5. 
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public resource to develop and present programs 
which will serve the unique needs of the child 
audience.s^ ^ 

Following its liiie of reasoning the FCC adopted 
no specific rules with regard to children's television- 
and advertising. Instead, it adopted a series of 
expectatfbns, or "affinnatiye duties,'' of broadcast-- 
6rs. For example, ACT had called for a minimum 'of 
14 hours of programming directed at children. The 
FCC declined to set a minimum limit. Instegd, the 
FCC chided broadcasters who offered no childreti's^. 
programming, and it urged all b;*oadcasters "to make- 
a meaningful effort in this area."?^. 
' The FGC also ackiioy/ledged and approved efforts 
made ^yithin the broadcast industry to end practices 
to which^'ACT had objected. One 6f these wai "host- 
selling." In response to a change in the NAB code to 
eliniiniate host-selling, the FGC stated: 

: • The Cohimission does no^belieye thaV;&e use'of ' 
a program host, or other program personality, to 
promote products in the program in. which he 
. - * appears is a practice which is consistent .with 
/ '/ /licensees' obligation to operate in the p.tiblic 
ihterest. Gne effect of "host-selling*' .1 is to- 
interweave the program and the conmieroial, 
exacerbating the difficulty children have distin- 1 
guishing : between Ihe two. In fadditiori;' ;.t^^ 
practice allows advertisers tb. take unfair: 
tage of the trust which children place in program ' 
. , characters.s^ ^ ' 

The. Commission concluded its proceeding by 
exhorting broadcasters to place children first and 
profits second and by announcing^ that it planned to; 
^evaluate broadcasters responses to the policy state- 
ment in/the futUre.^^ ^ ^ ^^-^ : ^ 

The: FCC recently issued a/ second notice of ' 
inquiry on children's programrning and; advertising 
practices^^ in which it requests information on a wide 
variety of issues re'garding the quantity and sched- 
uling of children's programs and the degree and 
nature . of commercialization associated with them. 
The information is expected to assist the FCC "in 

'♦^ Id • 

/rf.atI9. . ... 

Mat 19. ^ • . 

U.S., Federal Gommunications Commission, Second Noliceof Inquiry in 
the Matter of Children's Programming and Advertising Practices, Docket 
No. 19142. Aug. 16. 1978. ' 
^ /rfat 11-12. . , • ; • ' 

**' See e.g.. IJ.S. Senate, Committee on CJonimicrce, Subcominittec on 
Communications. Hearing on yiolerice'pn Tdeyision 93d Cong., 2d Scss, 
(1974): Hearings in Review of pioticy tvfatteri of Federal Conununications 
Commissi oh ' and Inquiry into Crime and Violence on Television and a Proposed 



deterniining whether,' self-regulation has been effec- 
tive, whether our present children's programming 
and advertising policies are sufficient, and whettier 
additional actions by the Commission are necessary 
tb ensure licensee compliance with our guidelines."^^ 
It would appear that the FCC does not rule out the 
possibility of making rules on programming and 
advertisiiig directed towalrd children. , ,v 

Violence, the Family Hour, and the First 
Amendment 

Congress has expressed concern £^b^t the possible 
negative effects of televised violen^ on children' 
-^j: since the early 1950s and has held jl number -of 
hearings exploring the problem.^i '*By 1974^ the 
Surgeon General's Report on televised violence and its 
effect , qri children had been around for 2 years. 
^ Nevertheless, television movies "like Born Innocent 
; were still being broadcast at eiarly hours when' large 
■ numbers of children were likely to bp watching. 
Eihotions; were high and pressure for chai^ge was 
ji, increasing. James E. Pufryi president of the ABC 
* - television network, reflected some of the concern in a . 
|, .speech made on October 23, 1974: . ^ 

■■: [TTJhe race for audience ratings Xoo oftert blinds ^ 
\ us to bur basic responsibilities^ And in serving 
ourselves. We often do great idisserWce' to our 
viewers. . . .Yes, a prjOgramrlike "B^ 
cent'* should be shown. But, no, it should inot be 
shown at such an early hour. . ;when .children 
morie often than not ebntrol the dial.^2 / ^ 

Senate and H^Use committees on a number of 
occasions had reqiiested the FCC to initiate rulemak- 
ing proceedings bn the issue of violence and sex on 
television, but the Commission had failed to do so. In 
May 1974:f^>mer FCC diai^ Wiley 
wrote a 'letter to then Senator John O. Pastore 
' requesting that any proceeding of the FCC be 
delayed'Until a National Institute of Mental Health 

study of television violence—jlist then getting undeir 
way—could reach'"a meaningful stage.''^3 < 

Stldy Thereifby the Surgeon Genej^al/9hlCon^., 1st Sess., ser. 91, pi; 6 
(1969); Committee on the Judiciary, Subcprnn^ittce to Invcstijgate Juvenile 
Deli nque ncy , Hearings fqr . the Investigation of Juvenile Delinquency in the 
tymW 5to/ci, 88th Cong., 2d . Scss.j 'pt. f^ Hearings for the 

Investigation of Juvenile Delinquency in 'the United States, 87th .Cong., let & 
2d Stss. , pi. \0 {\96\462y, ' Hearings for the Investigation of Juvenile 
Delinquency in the United States, 84th Cong., 1st Scss. (1955) and 83d Cong., 
2d Scss. (1954). 

w This quotation is lajccn verbatim from a United States district cpurt case. 
Writer's Guild of America, West, Inc. v. F.CC, 423 F. Supp. 1064, 1095 
(l976).NBC,n6t ABC, broadcast 5orn/nntxrenif. ;.' 
w Ibid. • r,' ■.^■-../^ 



. V Soon after, Chainpan Wi% det^i^ that "the 
time is not ,|ibW,^'^ both the House and Senate 
appropriations committees, not preparedf^tp wait, * 
.instructed the FCC to take action by the ehd of the 
- *yean94\riphe actiqri: the FCC took resulted in , the 
'TamHy Viewing Hour As the circuriistances 
under y^hjich the family hour Vis adopted appeared 
questipnafele and because it'was coticefned, among 
other things, about possible^Aaolation the First 
i Amendment, the Writers' Guil&'idf West, 
' sued the fed Comi^imieatiOns 'Cip^ft 
The central issue raised in this case is' to What extent 
e Jand by what niekhs the FCG'is authorized to take 
action that results in a . reduction of vplence in 
television progfanis'tliat childreft are likely to watch. 
The issue is directly applicable to one of the concerns 
raised in this report— to. what extent and by what 
means is the FCC ' authorized to take • actioil' that 
/. results ill an increase in tfiip numbers' of minori 
y!an(i women in televisiori 3[tama and gireater diversity 
■•in the mahner , in . "^UcYi • they are pprtrayeSi A 
detailed revieiw of die^case will sheid-Light ph this;. 



issue. ^ 



The/specifip instruction that was delivered to the 
F<J!C by Congress' Was .'*to submit a report to the ; 
Committee , outliniiig Specific positiViev actions taken 
or planned by the Coniinission tp^ P 
from excessive programining of viplence^a^d pbs^ 
. ity."^7 Chairman Wiley is reported . to tiayb^ 
reluctant to institutiB formal inquiry and rulemaking 
proceedings becaiise of "a deep behef that con^titu- 
" tional, statutory^ and . prudential , considerations dic- 
tated that goyeniment had no proper rolp to play,"^^. • 
V Chairnlan Wiley' assigned staff to determine ' "how^ 
the Commission can set about to comply with the; 
: Hbuse Committee's reqviest,"99 buy|ie: court found 
that he pi;oceeded to follow an independent strategy 
that included meeting privately with the network 

H.R. Rep/ Na 1139, 93d Cong.,' 2d Sess. 15 (1974) and S. Rep. No. 
.1056. 93d^Cbng., 2d Scss, 10(1974). ^ 

. Tht **FamiIy Viewing Hour," a time period ending at 9 p.m. in the 
Eastern, Pacific, and \iountain tim?'zones and at 8 p.nuih the Centraftimc 
zone, is a time when programs Suitable for the entire family are aired. 
423 F. Supp, 1 ()64 (1976), - • ; . ' ' ; 
, ' '»t Writers Guild of America^ West,, tnc: v: F.'CC, 423 F. Siipp. 1064, 1Q?5 
1976) (hereafter cited as . ifriVm^ . 

/fiat i096./ ' ■ ./ 

. ^ Id ^ ■ ^\ ■ ' . 

>o« W.at 10^-98. 
»"« /</. at 1098. 
'•'"2 Id. 

! w:i Id. ' ■ ... V ^ 

' '"^ The court opinion gave several examples, includinjg Chairman Wiley's 

; speeci^to the Radio and Television Commission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention' orif Feb. 13, .1975* iri .\yhich he threatened Federal regulation if ■ 

. the famiiy^hour principle rec^nily adopted by the networks . was not 

^'V54 ■ • •■^'"''■■■■S-://'- v:-- ^ ' 



heads arid represeri National Associa- . ..\ 

^ tibri/ oif Broadcasters ^(T^^^ discuss possible 

solutions.' His strategy, al^b included a good deal of 
;pui)lic jawboning. 1^ 

r The jawboning, according to the court, was ; 
''designed to bring Conunission pressure to bear on 
the indpstry."!^! In a speech: to the Illinois Broad-^ v - 
cas^tersf Association, for exai^pj^, Chairman Wile^i^/^; 

;;4jscu^?d *'the question, of violence and obscenity, ohjc ^ . 

:^'t^ifeVision— particdaHy^^^ as . to the effect ..of . such^ .' -v 
^esentations on our children "1^2 He suggested ; 
rather directly that if broadcasters .y/^i;^n^^ 
to- take action in the fonn 

appropriate warnings, and, perhaps, eveni$oine kirid 
of industry-administered rating prog-am,'^ 'the FQC , 
wpiild have to take action: "[I]f self-regulation does 
not work, govenunental action -lo protect the pubUe 
may be required -4 whether you like it or whether:! 
Iikeit.''i03 • 
^ ^ T^^^ determined that Chairman -^Xyiley's 

speech^ ■ and- ; pther pubUc. corhirtents; t^ 
; .yegiilatory actiorii^^^ 
•'nlefwork executives and NAB representatives consti- f. 
tuted sufficient pressure ^to cause the networks and 
v . the.NAB to adopt the faniiiy^^^ . 

The court fmds that Chairman Wiley in the 
: course of his campaign threat^^^ 

with regulatory action if ^ it) . di^^^ - 
'■ : essence of his: scheduling proposals. Oh spine 
occasions, when the^^ persuasive deniands of flie 
situation so dictatedt^hj? would withdraw his 
thresatsvSdr assunie i^ ai^viow;^ p But the 

. ;tCoriiitiission^ pres^ this c^e' was perSis- : t 
• tent, proJiQunced,-and unmistakable. Cliairman 
• v^^^ ' W^^ actions Were the direct cause pf , the>-.;: 
i implementation of (he family . viewing, pplicY:^^fC^ 
\ :. :were it not for the pressure he exertedj it woiild^^^ / 
libt have been adopted by any of the networks ' ' 
nor by the NAB. The threat o^^^^ 

approved by the NAB television board 6f directors. The court added ; 
emphasis to those portions of Wiley's speech to which it wished to call 

attention: . ' r >^ 

A number of interested citizens and somfc members of Congress 
contend that the probl.«:m. of violence on television is 50 serious as to 
warrant' some remedial action by the Eedcral Communications . 
Commission. While I understand and share such concern, I cannot ■ 
agree that specific governmental regulation in' this highly sensitive 
First. Amendment arca.\yould be desirable at the present time. Instead,^ 
■ my view has been that Ihic FCC— in the discharge of Us public interest 
responsibilities and coiisistent with its authority under ^lie Communis 
jcations Act--can play a constrfictive to\t at this point by focusing / 
jncrca^cd industry attentiqn on the issue and by encouraging the. .. 
considerfiiiion of sclf-regulatoiy reforms, [emphasis added] 
Recent, events make it app^r 'lhat pUr initiative has been successful 
and that the ^broadcast indii?try intends to "Tegulatr itself in order to - 
obviate the need or demand for^ governmental action in this area. ^ 
[emphasis added] Id. at 1117-18. ■ • V j 
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was not oniyi'a substantial factor leading to its 
, adoption but i crucial, necessary, and incfispdns- 
/ able cause.^f^^ , ;;v - 

The court found that^ liis pressure . const^^ 
"informal coe1rci6h" and "lawless confj^^ei" in yibla- 
tion of the First Aniendm , 

■Signficatotly, the court also determined that the 
FCC h?id failed to foUow proper prdcedures such as 
issuing a formal notice of proposed rulemaking.iotI^ 
siich a proceeding, ; ail interested parties, inclu(fe|; 
parents and other concerned citizens; would have 
been |ble to participatef In the informal proceeding 
initiated by Chairman ' Wiley, however, the court 
found that eyerybne but the network heads and the 
NAB was excluded: I 



^ The court found in Writers Guild that \ FCC had 



"violated the Adiiiimstrative ft'ocedures Act 



:;Qn November 29, 19747 former Commissioner 
Nficliolas Johnson wrote in his capacity as 
Chairman of the National Citizens' Comrnittee 
for Broadcasting to Chairrtian Wiley: He '^^ked 



iiere, ironicall)^, the ■ government and the^ net- 
works, both acting as public trustees, negotiated 
pi^lic policy while refusing to^coinpiy with 
prbicedural safeguards designecjl to protect the 
/publiq tiiey serve. K this proc4«s ^>consi4^ed 
accept^le administrative procWiiref the. ASJt*s 
provisions will become meaninglesSvi The gov- 
emment could sit. down at a tablf withi>,.the 
regulated indilstiy, negotiate pelicyv.delegafe to 
: the industry the power to enforce the policy, 
njiouth empty words of . congratulation about 
" self- regulation, issue cynical denials of govern- 
ment responsibility, and avoid the Act entirely. 
Such procedures would permit government and 
* industry to seal out the , /public frqni the 
I decisionmalciiig process and to frusfa-ate j?riicial 
scrutiny.^i^ 




In sum, the FCC sought to aVoid what if sa^ 
possible violation of' the First Amendm^ 
that the.C*MrmarirafIbrdth6 Nati6nal Gitiz^- tlj^ indu^,g_adopt a V^^ M^^, 

,GbmmitteVfbr 'Br6lac«g or other- f^^^ °" children pT violent 

tatiy?s :of |^. public Uie^ight to observe iiiiy - television programs. IN 



^;further between the Commission 

:V:and tlie^teK^on networks with respect to so- 
t -(Called violence' in prograinming> The 

¥ ■ ■ thainitto^ W^s straightfbnv^d. -He' 

wrote: "Ldo ndt-I^^ 
would be served by dperithg th^se ;m^^ 
outside groups, siicn. as your own?*; The Cnair-: 
2- 4 mail prefe'rred closed door negotiating sessions 
i with selected tridus try leaders, ;^e^^^ 
' excluded the creative community, ^iJxe^ i^^^ 

; dent television stations, repre^^^^^ 
r... interest groups, and the pifblte^Warge ^*^^ , 



||evision prpgtams. Not only did its cbdSung result 
ill a violation of the First Amendment, but, in'itselt^ 
: it constituted a violation:^of the Adinimsji'atiye 
Procedures Act. In the; erid; the 'FCC might have 
i done better to have jcpmplied with CongressVoriginal 
^ requiest; wh^t its powers W%e i 

*in the areaL^prb^irt^ 

The Portrayal of iviiiidrit!e$ and Woi^^ on. 
Television and t|i|i ^|st Amendment 

This Cdminissii^ proposed in its earUer repbrt, 
:W^^ Women and Minorities in 

• rJilieyision^ that the ; FGE conduct ah inquiryv and 
prdpbsed hjemaking on the portrayal of minorities 
and ^ypInen ;iri television drama: In; supporting' ^ 
rebpmmendation,. this Commissip^^^^ 
obtained from the Annenberg^ School of Communi- 
cations pf tiie University Of Pennsylvania. These 
' data; 'derived JiFOttl content analyistes of l-week 
samples of prime timeYonimercial .tetev^ drama! 
. C7 . w broadcast during:^ the) yearns 

interested persons the opportunity to submit written; •. showed.^qpntinmng^ iinderrepresentation, 
comments. Vi^^ rules are eventually issued, the' ; a^ 
agency must is^iiea policy statement providing the^^ ;-^^ 
basis Ibi^ the nifel^. • . ' ' 

• • V'^^^^^ /i^^t i 111 footnote omiU^^ ■ ; 'v . ' ^ 

'U3,y;H0WdwZtoj//»g> pp. 27-43. : ' 



' Congress enacted the Administrative Procedures 
Act "to settle; and regulate .the field of Federal : 
administrative Jlaw and procedure" and thereby set., 
forth ."legal guides" summarizing **niinimum basic 
essentials" reijuired. of Federal agencies-^^^ Tlfe^^^^ 
jprocedures for formulating a new public policy'' 
include the publication of a! notice of proposied 
rulemaking in the Federal Register arid affording all 



IdM 1094. ■ ^ 

/dL at 1149. V . 

»w /fiat 1151. 
io« ./(/.at 1101. . 

S.' Rep. No. 752, 79th Cong. Ist. Scss. 
sctforthin5U.S.Gr§553' ^ 
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studies. that had thus far been conducted raised many 
difficult questions regarding potentiial effects; that 
deserved further research.1^3 

This Conunission also reviewed the . FCCs fole:;in 
regulating programming in the public interest. FCC 
programming policy, as it has developed throughout 
the years, is that programming^ be well-balanced^ 
. diversified, and fair. This Conunission did not find . 
\ . that television progratMuing is well-balanced, diver- 
\ sified, "6\ fair in itsl^brtrayal of » .women arid f 

jninorities. Iiidee^^ it found the'opposite.^^^ . 
1% ^;ln icomments prepared prior to ^the publication of 
• * fF/Wisfovv Dressing, Uie FCC agreed that "that the lack 
6f a(Jequa:t^ role' models may have an adverse effect 
. on niinorities aiid womeuj"^^.® but expressed skepti- 
cism' regarding any role the FCC might play with 
. . respect to the porti-ayal of minorities, and.;WQmen in , 
television drania. Its basic position was that the First 
Amendment and section 326 of thie Communications ' 
. . Act precluded the^FCC from takirig any action.^^"^ 
.. . Recent court decisions suggest, however, that the 
: FGG's initial negative- reaction to undertaking an 
inquiry and proposed rulemaking may haye reflected , 
-an overly nan'ow interpretation of its authority. 

The idea of a ruleniaking piroceeding regarding the 
portrayal of women wa^ first raised by former FCC 
•Com^ issiorier}! Benjahiin Hooks in his separate 
. statement National Broadcastirig Co., Inci the case 
in: wfa the National Organizatiori foi- Women 
charged, among 'Other', -things, that W a 
'television station owned by NBC, was brpadcastirig 
programs tliar stereotyped women.^i^ CQmmiSsipner 
Hooks noted that he \^s "[kjeenly aWare o^^ 
_:liinitations with riespect to qualitative review of 
C |)rQgramming," But he asserted that the FGG had 
"nonetheless bridged the gap when it comes to. 
demaridirig :that progran[iihing be responsive to the 
needs ofMilentifiable interest groups. "^^^ Drawing a 
paraUel jWith the recently coippleted Children's 
Teleyision Inquiry, Commissiorier Hooks urged a'' 
'•t similar .proceeding ^regarding the portrayal of Wjam- 



^i-* .Great UkfjfV Broadcasting. Co.. 3 H.R.C.Ann. Rep. 34 (1929), reV V on, 
other grounds -^i F.2d 993. (930) cert. dismissed2S\ U.S. 706 (1930). Sec also^i . 
En Banc Programming Inquiry. 44 F.C.C. 2303, 2314 (1960) and Editorializ- 
' ing by Broadcast Licensees, 13 F:C.C. 1246, 1249 (1949). 
^'"^ iVindow Pressing, p. XASi 

Wallace EicJohnson, Chief, Broadcast -Bureau, letter. to John A. Buggs, 
StafT Director, U.S. Commission on Civ^' Rights.* May 16, 1 977. This letter. 
appvin m Window Dressing pp. yil-^\. * . 



From the standpoint of dispassionate logic, . 
there exists nO basis to distinguish our exan^a- 
tion of the status of children and television 
programmiiig (and subseguent spleeri Venting) 
from the similar review or the status of .Women 
and television programs. The parallelisrn, like if 
or not, isuriavbidable.^20 



The United States couit of appeals, in a subse- 
quent review of the FCCs decision to renew Wfe.C:;> 
TVs license, drew on Conunissioner HooksVsugges- 
tion. by observing that MOW'S "gidevances^.: about 
thp yay television portrays Women ^e regarded as 

, endemic of television institutionally'* and might more 
appropriately be considered ill "an overall in- 
quiry. . .on this s^^ The court agreed that "an 
industry-wide i^rofelem may^ be more appropriately 
aired and an industry-wid4»|?eniedy forinulated in a 
general id^uiry, such as a rmejmaldng.*'^2i j\it^^ 
the. pouiy did not order the ^I^C to (X)ridu6t su^ a 
proceeding, iV clearly suggested that\sUch . ian under- 
taking was within FCC authority: ' "The decision 
whether to institute industry-wide studies, such as the . 
Commission's wide-ranging inquiiy into cMdrieri's 
progranuning and advertising practices,^ still rests 
largely in the discretion of the Commission.'' 122 
In ITW/ew Gm//4 .the Uriit 

. ruled that the FCC/violated the First Aniendrijient- 
when it pressured brpadc^ters to adopt the fMriily 
hour as a means of reducing the effect of television 

Vviblence.on childrei^?3'Significanfly,- however> the 
court refused to mid t^^ the FCC Would have 
violated the First Amendnlent Jiad it properly,,, 
prepared and issued a notice of proposed rulemaking 
on thesubject: V , ; ' ; ' ' ;. , 

; It may be, for exairiple, that a record could be^ 
compiled mat would demonstrate that particular 
types pfyTf^rograimning are so demonstrably. 
■ injurious (to the public health that their entitle- 
ment to First Arifliendment protection in the. 
. ' bi-dadcasting mediuni. could properly; be ques- 
. tioned. It may be that the rights of . children to 
. .. diversiW of been so severely 

; ' ignored by broadcasters , that, affirniative^r 
ments that broadcasters, meet their needs in the 
.times' When children naost jfrequently;;.watch 

/»»Mbid.p.-i72-.j. :. . • .' • . 

»»a 52F.G!c.2d273|.- " ■: ■ U ' * 

. »»s Xar298..:l^"t ' / ' '. 

. Id , - - ; ■': 

.»2» National Organization - for Womch v. F.G.C., 555 F. 2d 1002,; 1011 
(1977),rootnoteomittcd. ; /"^ ' , • 

Tdl (footnote oiriittcd),^:. ./*"^" " 
>23 423 F, supp. 1094, . \ . / rv^-r 
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television could.be constitutionally .suppom^ . 
a properly prepated administrative rec6rd.^24 

^ Further, the court held that unless the FCC . 
**enacts valid regulatibns giving fair notice to licensees 
of wh'iat is, expected, the Commission has no authority . 
to use th^ licensing jprocess to control the depiction 
of violence or the pf0senta,tion of adult material on , 
television,"i25 ; ' . < 

• If the ■ FCC could .properly issjiie a notice of 
proposed hilemaking "on the^ issbe ofj televised 
viole^cc'as the court suggests in Writers duild, or on 
the portrayal of women, as the court observed in 
M O. W. V. F.CC, then it should be able to do so with 

• respect to the portrayal of minorities and womerti as 
Tctornmtndcd in }Vi(ido\y Dressing, 

Jhe issue then becomes, what rules the FCC might 
develop and what kind of leadership uHnight exercise 
that would be helpful insofar as the^ortrayal of ' 
minorities and women are concerned that would not 
Violate the First Azriendment., One of this Comiiii^-: ■ 
sion's concerns regarding the jportrayal of women 
and miriorities can best be expressed by the term 
^ick of diversity." For example, about 'half ..of all ; 
minority characters-^primarily blacks— api5earing in 
prime time television drama are seen in four or five 
programs. Television series come and go, but it can 
be safely predicted that about half of all minorities . 

' . appearinj^n piime time television during a given 
week over tlie past 3 years will have been seen in . 

^Such shov/s as Good Time^;,'Chico a'M^'the^^ 
What* s Happening; Sqnford ■and Sdh;::fT':Hgt^ My 
Mdmai Baby.j^Tm Back; and T/ie /^j^ei^5'oy25:, jxW . 
situatipn cohiedies.^2® in general, ininority c^^ 
ter^ are disproportionately portrayed, in comic xoles^, 
and as teenagers.127 . ' 

Demonstrable jack of diversity ^suth as this should- 

• ijiot occiirvWays must be found to encourage 

• diversity. Because it is one o^the FCC's resppnsibili-; 

; ties to "generally encourage the larger and m^r.e ^ 
effective use of radio' [and television] in the public 
iriterest,''52a it is iricumjbpnt "on .the FCC to find^.4 ; 
wky;'. '■ ■ '. ••-■■^f ^ ' ■ . • '■ ' 

•24 ffj, at 1 149. In a footnote' to this statement, the court cites the Children*? 
Television Report and Policy Statement. 50 F.CC. 2d 1, 8 (1974) and states, ; . 
. .■ One indication of th^ fact that the family viewing policy js in large : 

• . pkrt a public relation^ gimmick is that its operation istrdnfined to the" ; 

• early evening hbur^ despite the fact that children "form a substiintial > 
. . . . » segmenl'ortne atidiepce on weekly afternoons and early evenings;as/^ " 
aj 0/1 H'ee^t/ii. " [emphasis added by the court] H . 
iV'^/O ./f/ [emphasis JidUcd]. * ; ..■ 

.V ; Katrina Wynfeop Simmons et al.. 'The Demography of Television," ^ 
Castle kcport No. 2 (Michigan ^tate University, .Dep.artment of Communi- >» 
■■*icatiohj5t 1977).p;i5/ ■ ■ . ' v 



Before a method or methpds may be found to 
encourage greater div^sity> it is necessary to deter- 
mine the cause or causes for Jack of diversity. To 
what extent,'for example, does lack of diversity result 
fTroip the failure of the networks to employ significant , 
numbers of minorities and -women in policymaking " 
positions? Data presented in the previous chapter, 
show that very few niinorities and women are 
employed asofficialsr and managers at the headquar- 
ters of the network-owned stations.^29^ D are 
unavailable regarding the presence of ininorities and 
women in specific network departments such as 
programming, broadcast, standards and, with the 
exception of CBS, the news. It does not appear to be. 
a violation of the First Amendment for the FCC to 
iilquire about the employment status of minorities 
and women at the network!?. . ; ; 

In comments prepared in response to an earlier 
draft of this report, the FCC reiterated its position 
that it could play no constitutionally acceptable r<>le 
in^develbping rules in this area: ■ 

[W]e .continue to believe, as earlier stated in our 
response to the first CCR! report, that the. 
Commission, for constitutional as well as practi- 
cal reasons, cannot allow itself to be drawn into 
the role of overseeing the content of entertain- 
'merit pro^am^, judging role models^j^ 
■ i wise improperly intruding into jthi^^rp^a^^^ 
judgiiierits Qf;its television licensefes;.'i30"^^^ yj y 

It is. an unwarranted corijqlusion that this Coniims- 
sion urges the FCCj tibrHiny^^ 
prograimhirig decisions, .li; seems eritirely'i;Japj)r6^^ 
ate, however, for the FCC to investigate such factors^ 
as the number of minorities, and wornen who are- 
employed in pr6g"am decisionmaking positions at 
the networks ^n.d whether they play a role in 
program purchja'ses':aind jn;^ how minorities i ; 

and women will, be portrayed o^ prograins^ In ' 
making such^an- inquiry- t^^ not be 

overseeing . tiie> content/ o entertaininerit' . 

programs:- It ^wjgiuld^^^^^ howeVer, the degree to 
which minorities arid women play a role in determin- 
ing the content of entertainment programs. Someone 

»27 5ee chapters 1 and 2 for discussions of the portrayal of minorities in 
comic roles. 

'28 47 aS.C. §303(ig). . " 

'29 Chap. 4 above. . 

130 Wallace E. Johnson, Chief, Broadcast Bureau, Federal Communications^. 
Commission, letter to Louis Nunez, Acting iStafT Director, U.S. Commission ' ' 
on Civil Rights, July 19. 1978 (hereafter cited as fCC Comments) . (The ; 
entire letter from the FCC appears in appendix D.) 
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i§ determining program content; the question is 
whether niinbrities and .wSmen Vhave an 'equal 
opportunity^ to do so. This ComJfnissionyjolns the ' 
FCC in opposing intrusion into ^reas tlJat would 
breach ^Fifst .Amendment rights. This Commission 
believes that /the employment of minorities and , 
women by broadcasters is one of the ways by which . 
the FCC can safeguard the public interest Nvithout 
such intrusion./ ' \ 

Cprren^, the FCC is conducting an inquiry into 
the effe<;t on' the . licensee's ability to broadcast 
programs in the public interest of a concentration of 
program decisionmaking power at the network level: 
[' ' ' ■' ' '^/'- ' " ' 

While it is certainly not, our intention to adopt 
any regulatory measures which would inipair tne 
' ; ability of the networks to serve the public 
interest, we must assure ourselves that the. 
^ networks are not engaging in practices which 
* might unduly entroach on the discretion of our 
licenseesr or unnecessarily restrict the develop- 
ment of new sou^;ce^' of television program- 



ming 



Arapftjg the issues the FCC is investigating is the 
nature of network relations With program suppliers. 
For exanriple, the FCC wishes to kjao>y what interests 
the networks have in syndicated programs produced 
by independent suppliersiA^^ ^vhether the networks 
have ah anticompetitive edge, oy,er potential cpmpJtti- 
tors >yhen they/ the prpj^ams they supply, td- 

^ affiliates/ arid whether such an anticompetitive edge 
"wbuld lim^^ prp^lu.ced^ ^ 

^..j5rpgraj!Tiis^Ai33N_\;/ ■ ' ' ;>,//■. ;'*;::/V:^ />^'';vf^V''/ 

. .This (3:)'m^ wpnder^/to wKat^^^e * 

of conij^e^ltion in the supply "bf pi'pgi'anis to the 
networks unfairly limits opportunities fpr production . 

. companies^ headed by Or . employing 'substantial 
numbers of minorities and women. Lack bf competi- 
tion could - .contribute to a lack of diversity in 

"^'l^rograniming because the networks tend to purchase 

■ much Of their progran^ relatively few 

production coriipanies; for bxample, 6 companies 
produced 36 of 59 series 50ld to the networks for the 

: fall ;1978 season. 134/^ '/ ^ ' . 

As^a fesiilt of its network inquiry, the FCp may 
determinV.vthat pro^ be adopted that . 



lj.".)5**cU.S.,,tEcdcJalXComm Commission, Notice of Inquiry in the 

■*;M^|ler, .of ^Commercial ^T^^ Network Practices and the Ability of 

Station. LicenW}; td' Serve the Public Interest, Docket No. 21049. Jan,. 14. r 

• .'■»:'1biJ,;i23; .::S.. • • . 



will result in the " acquisition ofr^programs from a 
wider .variety, of sources. One prbyision that would . 

/help to ilicrease .. program diversity^: would be a 
stip^ulation that production compianies from which 
the networks acquire programs ::.employ minorities 
and Ayomen in policymal^ng •pb^itipns. Programs 
acquired from productioil -cb^ owned by 

' and/or eftiploying tmnorifi^s an^i^men in decision- 
making positions would allow for a decidedly more 
diverse pbitrait of mnQrities a^d^^^ televi-- 

: sipn draipa.f; ^ i. /o ' , 

*An inquiry into both the.errfployment policies and 
patterns^, of both, the networks and the 'production 
companies, together with an inquiry into the role thatv 
minorities and women play^n the various facets of 
program production and acquisition, would h(^lg: th^ 
FQC to discover causes leading to lack of diversity 
aijid vaid it in the formulation of possible rules to 
ericourage greater diversity. 
Jf, in the ;e!|idv the FCC deterniines that it is jno^ 

. within its ^fcer to set specific. rules in^^^ area, the 
I^CC may stijl act to provide leadership in encourag- 
ing greater diversity in the portrayal of women and 
minorities. As the court observed in Writers Guild, it 
is within the power of the FCC to' "offer suggestions 
when it believes, it has information or ide^$""\vhich 

, broadcasters may wish to consider in making their 

. independejit^ determinations as tp what will and .will 
hot be in coiifomahce Mth the public interest:" 
The plaintiffs m Writers Guild argued that "govern- 
ment suggestions" violate the .thirst Amendment^ but 
the coiirt completely rejected this argument: 

If the plaintiffs' position were Correct, a licensee 
which heard a good idea from a governmental 
source could not adopt it even if, in its 
. independent j u'dgrnentj the , programming sug- 
. gestion , was wbj:th while. Irt shOr.t, 'licensee 
/discretion to develop its own programming 
would be narrowed if governmefitv ■source^^ 
endorsed it. The FCC in sectiop , 32$; of ^ the 
r/ Goii^ is specifically prohibited 

fr^^^ witji licensee disofetion in 

- ■ ■ prbgffiiinming:^: ft^^ .^puld be a novel 

/v.X:devel6pnienV i^ government cpuld ^hieve 

''■'■■■'■'•■^/'''^:^w/:;^^'-' ■'/. /,'-.:■;:■•■•"-■ ^- ^ 

"Costs are Climbing, Lihe-ups a,f< Clanging/'. jBrofl^/cay(/n^ ,Sep^ 
1^78, p, 22. These companies arA- tlniversal. 9; taml6m/TAT, 6; 
Paramount, 6; SpcUing-GoIdberg/Spcjling-Cramer, 6; Lprimar, 5; MTM, 4, 
Only dramatic and variety scries are included, in, these figures; cxclud^arc 
sports, news and public affairs, and movies,. ' : 

'wo-Z/ewCuj/^ at 1150: • • , .•/..;. 



' the desired results by endorsing programming 
ideas rather than prohibiting them.f^^ 

Wit is within^ the. FCcC authority, therefore, to 
cbiiduct^a thorough inquiry into the pauses of lack of 
diversity in the portrayal of minorities and women 
and into the effect, that lack of diversity may have on 
vicwers,'especially young viewers. The inquiry should 
be comparable in scope to the Children's Program- ^ 
ming Inquiry and the Network Inquirer IV should 
include presentations by authorities on the effect of 
television on viewers; it should have the authority to 
collect data on the employment policies and practic- 
es of the netw()rks and the production companies 
that supply prcJgrams to the networks; finally, it 
« should have the authority to take testimony from 
various netw6rk and production company decisiion- 

.^»«/^/. at 1135.. r~ V ' , ^ :. 



makers regarding the^les they play in encouragirigv 
diversity in the p6rtrayal of. minorities and women. 
The inquiry should be designed' to determine the 
apparent causes for lack of diversity" in the portrayal 
of women and minorities. It mi^t also result in the 
forinulation of possible rules that would encourage 
greater diversity. If, after this inquiry, no rules can be 
devised, the FCC can.neverthe)ess providie leadership 
by issuing a memorandum of Opinion setting forth its 
recommendations^^? actions that broadcasters 
might independently take to increase diversity in. the 
portrayal of Winorities and women. It iis /the 
considered jud^ent of this Commission ;t^^^ 
FCC can find a way to encourage greater diversity in 
the portrayal of minorities and Women on tdevisiph, 

yVriters Guild al\\35^,nd U50. 
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The Cpmmission's first report on minorities and 
^ . women iii television, Winddw Dressing on the- Set, 
' dbciiijiented the stereotyjf)ing of minority males and 
the seripvs underrepresentation and stereotyping of 
women (both majority and minority) jn prime time 
-l^eyision* drama:: for th^ .y^^ 1969;throtigh 1974/ 
•^.This . CommiMon /4lsa Analyzed 3 netw^^ news 
•: ; biroadcas t in^l 975 and cphcluded that w6Men and . 
minoriUes' neither ^m report the ne\vV with 

frequency. Finally/ it /repoijted-^ d(pqisiorinia:k-* 

* jpg positions at 40 local television Statio^^ 

■ all those:- owned, by the thrte netWork.Sy^^ 
Qverwhelmingly filled by white m^l^s:ift l975^ ;^^^ 

Because of televi|ion's profound influerlce ahd the 
need for immediatft.^emedial action, the Commission 
placed high priority on initiating *a comprehensive 
. ;„.r.eassessment of those issues discussed in W^/mjfovv 

-iSiressing. in so doing, the Coimnission has used , the 
most . recently ^ available data to determine the 
frequency and character of the portrayal of women ; 
and minorities in prime'time.teleyisipn drama in 1975 \ 
througH 1977. Concomitantly, network news was 
analyzed to learn whether there had been greater : 

^inclusion of minorities ^jS'd,: women as ne^ysmaker$ ; 

• . and correspondents in 1,977/ liie n timber and'/" 

proportion of ininon ties and women employed as 
officials ,and, : nfianagers at the maj or television 
stations (including all of those'; owned ^ by the 
( networks) 'for 1977 were analyzed to' iearn whether 
::t^^^ had significantly increased over previous years; 
. f inally, the j>roportions of women and minorities 
employed at network headquarters were compared 
with tho5e employed at the statioiis pv^^dby each of 
the networks.. 

In gehfeirkl^.the findings^ first,*^ that the 

pbrtrayai of ;w6^^ minoruies in prime time, 

. .. television dram^ did not improve in the years 1975,,' 
' - through 1977, and in some ways their portrayal; 

«Jl . — — ■ . - - i . ■ . ■ '•' 

V A one- week sample of tclevisiftn drama broadcast during prime time (8 to I 
. li p.m!. eastern standard time) during thp years 1975 through 1977. forms ^ 
•<ixv, the basis for these findings. The data wcre.prepared^undcr contract by the 
j'\ Cuiiurd) Indicators Research Project of the i\n9enberg SchooUof Communi- / 



suffered. For example, minont^ey are disproportion- ; 
ately seen. as teenagers^, and in comic roles despite 
decreases iif ythese kinds of /portrayals for other 
chiiracters. Althbujgh, the number ^Jof itiinority miale 

^correspondent appearances in the 19.77. sample of 15 
network news broadcasts has significantly increased 
since 1975, the number of minority female correspon- ' 
dent appearances , has decr^a^ significantly fromi 

^very few to none. Further, hews about tninofities and 
women has' decreased sirice^ Firia'Uy, the 

employmeht^fetatu women atjocal, 

^^television'sitatiprls did/not ifmprove in 49'J'7. Although 
the percentages of women and .minorities who are 
officials and managers at local stations are very low 
when compared to the percentajge 'of white males 
who are bfficials.and mdnagers,,tlier0'are significant-: 
ly inoi^v;:Tniiidritie$^^ and wbineh " in"^ official ^ 
'maftageli'* positioris at the stations o>vned by the / 

: netwbrks(than at their headquarters, 

In light of the persistent shortcomings highlighted 

' earlier and rec6nfinne"'d' in this , upd'atgj the. Commisf-:; 

vv sion^ presents its findings and reasserts and , seeks ; 
; iit^leni(entatipn of ^^r^ originally pre-; 

. s%;tjed. in 'this ^ Window Dressing ^ 

on the Sep Worn^n in Television, r V 

stereotyped PQirtrayais Jri TeJeV]$rpn ' 
1. Television dramk continues in its failure to tefKect 
: the pndeiv i^d rraci^ of/ the 

^ Aknerican pdp)^ ; ^^^^^^^^ ' 

© White ifnales continue tbyfie pverrepre§eiit^d, 
constituting 62.7 pej^sfent.of cliaracter^ in the jj- 
year period 1975-77 -i^mpareq to 39.9 percent of the 
tl;.S! populatiom ^ • ■ ' ^' \ ^ 

© White female' char^ters continue to be underre- 
• presentedi^ constituting 24.1 percent of all characters . 

catioris'bf the Univer^ityAof* Pennsylvania. Detailed discussions of the 
methodology used, to collect the dhta andiheir rcliabilily appcar,injchapier 2 
and appendix A~7. * . , ' ■ ; ! *)v ' ' ' ' r 
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in the same period compared to 41.6 percent of the . 
U.S. population. 

© Minority females, constituting 3.6 percent of jail 
characters, are also unden^epresented ^^iifen com-;/ 
. pared to the U.S. population of'which^ey make- up I 
9^percent. ' - 

© Although minority males constitute 9.6/ perceii|^^^ 
of ill characters (compareid to 8.9 percent of the U:Si^;r; 
. population), the stereotyped quality of their portray- 
als seriously detracts from the quantity of min^prit)^ 
pfiale characters who appear in teleyis.ion drama. 
2. Stereotjiiing of minprities ,in ti^evision drama 
continues. •'■ .-.■'v '.^Vr- 

© Minority mE^les are disproportionately seen in 
coniic roles; Moreover, -the percentage of minority 
"jnale character in coniic roles, has increased^ during, 
ithe past 3 years; despite the fact that the proportion 
of all characters playing comic roles has decreased.;'? 
significantly. ^ . . 

O Minorities, regardless of sex, are disproportion- [ 
ately cast in teenage roles;' in contrast; white male 
. characters are disproportionately cast in adult roles. 

,Q Miiioritiesv^egardless of sex, are less frequently 
portrayed in an identifiable occupation than majority 
characters. White male characters weire seen in every 
occupation^ that occurred in the sample. White 
female characters appeared in 81.4 percent of them, 
^ and minority male, characters appeared in 74.1 
: percent, but ininority female.,chairacters were se^n in 
only 38.9 percent of 'he occupation? portrayed in the 
, sample. . ' ' . 

The proportion Of minority characters of both 
sexe§ who : are 7 iiot in identifiable occupations 
increased significantly diiring the 3-year period, 1975 
through 1977, over the previous 6 years^ ^ 

© When minority character^ seen in occupa- 
tioris, they aire typically in jobs with lower-stattis than 
those of majority characters. Miribrities are more 
likely than whites to be* service workers' and students. 
Majority males are more likely than minority males 
•to b^rdoctqrsv^managerS^^^ journalists; majority 
"females are more frequentij^?; seen as secretaries than 
are minority females. / . - 
0 'Althou*gh violence in the fomi of killing has 
. !^dejcreased, significantly ■'^more characters are now 
; ii^en^ Thik^s particularly true among ■ 

f pnSnoi^ty^ Significantly 
^o^fS'^^f^ were portrayed as hurting 

5ij&6rk news programs broadcast on five widely 
^fi^rms the basis for these findings. A discussion i • 
pilit^-appcars in chapter 3. 




others during theji'^7$-^77 period^ 
V,1969~74 period .'"".•'-^v 
J3.| Stet^typing pf^womien cQtttm ^ ■ = v 

FeSlaie. chai-'a^^^^^^ both majority and minority, 
iire portrayed -typically as in their twenties. In 
|c6ntrast, mai(B characters are typicallyin their thirties 
" andlbrties^ . \ 

p Feniale characters are far m6re likely than rriale . 
( cteracters to be portrayed as having no identifiable 
/occupation. When they are shown in an occupation, 
i0s most frequently, as a secretary, niirse, home- 
aker^ household worker, or student. In contrast, 
male characters are most frequently seen; as law 
enforcement officers, criininals/arid docto 

4. The. family hour portrays womeja and minorities 
more stereotypically than is true later in the evening. 

© Women, both majority and minority, are less 
frequently shown inf identifiable occupations during 
the family hour. They are infrequently seen . in 
professional or business positions; instead, they are 
typically seen as students ajid homemakers. 

O Although minority male characters are dispro- 
portionately seen in comic roles throughout the. 
evening, the tendency is greatly pronounced during 
the family hour when 27 percent of all comic 'roles 
are played by minority males, although they consti- 
tute phly 12 percent of the 'character^ who appear in 
family hour programs. 

p Similarly, minority characters are disproportion- 
ately sKpwn as teenagers during the family hour. 

O wSifority chara^^^^ l^s likely to be seen in 
, aii identifiable occupation dwirig the family hour 
than later in the evening. They are seen as seryjce 
workers and students more frequently durin^^ the 
. family hour thaij later in the evening. 

Wpmenfand EVllnorliles in Network News^ 

5. White males continiie to constitute the great 
majority of all correspondents, 82.2 percent. 

6 The proportion of minority female corresppn- 
. dents in the sample declined significantly, from 3.5 
, percent to 0.0 percent. 

O Although the proportion of minority; male 
correspondents ill the satnple increased significantly, 
from 2.4 percent to .7.8 percent, niinority ^males 
-vj^ntin^ underrepresented as correspondents. 

6 Similarly, the proportion of white female 
correspondents in the sample increased from 8.2 
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■ . "■• • ;v'-^'^% 

: • percent to 10.0 percent; however, white female^ ^'so/; 
. continue to b iriderrepresented as correspohdentsj:; 
6. The proportion of n^oijty and female ne\^^ 
ers declined in 1977, wWle the propditib 
male newsmakers increased sigidficantly, from 78^7 
percent to 88.4 percent. , 
: 7. Minorities imore frequently niake the W 

/ . news 9s private individuals than any other nevysm^er 
category.-; ".■ ^ ■ " ^/^^ ' 

7 © Minority newsmakers appeal as, pnj^te 
individuals were seen most frequently as peopl^)h 
the scene: a Hispanic farail)|; who^ ^.^ome was 
''destroyed by fire, ah Alaskan native a story on ' 
land use, and a black juror^;:Xbe eiceptiOn^^ was 
Clifford Alexander, mentioned as>afp6ssibla;f^ubcabi- 
netappomtee. . 

O White female ne^^makers often make the news 
as wives of some(|^?f^mous or as victims of 
circumstance. .. ''^^^^-j^'^' , ■ ■ ' 

O White males almtSst totally dominate; the 
category of government officials (93.9 percent); 
minority males account for 3.8 percent, majority 
wolnen. fotr. K5 pereent, and minority wQ||pt^n for. 0.8 J 
percent of government pfTflcials: < ^' 



Women and i\fllnorIties as Officials and 

Managers^ |^ 

8. No significant increase in the percentages of 

minorities and women ^ employed as officials and ^ 

managers in the .40 station ^sanjijple occurireid between^ 

■I975 ahii^l977: ' ' ' ■ ^ 

. 9. White males continue id 'hold the vast majority of 
, ; the ofFidal ^nd manager positipi^^ 

p The percentage of White males .who were^ 

ofTicials and managers in 1977 (64.9 percent) is 
. significantly higher than the ovferall percentage of 

white male employees at the -40 stations (57."2 

percent). • y.*r ' /. 

V O In contrast, the percentages, of black male and 

black female officials and i^^ia,pagers are significantly 

IbWpr than the, overall percentages of black employ- 
''eesatahe 40 stations. / ' 
; * O The percentages of otl^er minorities employed as 

officials and managers arib so small that statistical 

tests .fail to show significant difiirences. 
O .Although the pereentd^ .6f** white female 

officials . and managers 1(21.3 percent) is* almost ; 

identical with the. percentage of white, female 
^ employees (21.6 ^ercenti, white females hold mark- 

FCC Form 395 employment reports submitted in . 1977 to the FCC by 40 
television statidns and by ABC, CBS and NBC headc^uarters constitute the 
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edly fewer officials and managers jobs than white 
males. . ^ 

10. The employment status of minorities ancl \yoiii^n 
who work at the; headquarters level of each of tilie 
networks is signUicantly lower than at the stations 
;owried by ABC; CBS, and 

O Significantly more official and manager posi- 
.;tions are reported for each network headquarters 
' than for their owned stations, and significantly iTg^re 
white males fill network headquarters official and 
manager positions than fill those positions at th^* 
network-owned stations. ^ 

O The percentages of women and minorities 
reported as officials and managers at network- 
headquarters are, in many cases, significantly lower 
than at network-owned stations. » ..: 

O Seventy percent of all thiS posjitions at each of 
the networks are at the headquarters level, but the 
percentages of minorities eniplbyed inv^llpositions at 
netWork headquarters are in many ca^s^significantly 
lower than at netwprk-SWned stations.-^ . ; 

O Women, both wtoe" and" iftiriorif|^ are more 
frequently employed at network .headquarters as 
office and clerical workers than in any other yob 
category. ^ 

11. The employn^eni^^ status of large numbers of 
^ broadcast ettqiloyees, many of whom are In decision- 
making positions, is upt evaluated by the FCC. 

O Although headquarters employees constitute 70/ 
/percent of aJl the broadcasting eniployees of^ ABC, 
CBS, ^nd; NBC, the FCC does not . evaluate their 
employment status. ^ ■ " 

O Fifty-nine percent of aU comiiierbiahstatioils. are 
owned by 143 compa^^ holding more than one 
facility; the employment status' of the^employees at; 
theiiisadquarters of these 'companies is not evaliiated 

' byihf^cc. ■'• . ■ ■ ■ ^: 

. Recommendations' . , 

Poitrayal of Women and il/llnoritles In 
Television Programming y 

L Th6 Federal Conimunications Conmiissib^^^ 
: conduct an inquiry and proposed ruiiemakiioig in which 
^■^it V would investigate tbe relationship between the 
programming decisionmajking procii^: the 
, ireiliilting portrayal of minorities add wojnen, and the 

impact of. these portrayals on viewers. , 

■ , V . ' .5.-. * ■ ■• ■ V'-' 

data base for these findings. The makeup ot the sample and the procecJures 
used to^nalyze the <^ala are discussed in chapter 4. 
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Attempts by the Federal Communications Gpm- 
mission to respond to concerns about the negative 
impacit on young viewers of televised violence, 
advertising directed to children, and the portrayal of 
minorities and women have helped to focus attention . 
on a basic dilemma confronting the FCCT-how may 
it bfjst , serve the public interest while protecting the 
Fiirst Amie&dment rights of the television licensees it 
is authorized to regulate? Chapter 5 summarizes the 
FCC*s efforts to protect children from the potentially 
harmful effects of television while also adhering to its 
/interpretation of the First Amendment. Utilizing 
■ court ca^s ^such as Writers Guild of America, West, 
inc. y. FCC. 'Sind National Organization for Women 
V. F.C.C', the Gommission on Civil Rights 'concludes 
that an FCG inquiry and proposed rulemaking 
regarding ihp portrayal of minorities and women 
would not violate th6 First A&ehdmeht; Thie courts 
; in both cases discuss' the possibility of a rulemak- 
ing— in Writer^ Guild/ (tit issue'^is televised violence 
and in,//.ft1tK the- issuers the televise.4^|jprtrayalof 
womert. The pourts|:"iip|ed xri ^^Qh ci^^;4^ 
rulemaking ipfoct^AXx^^^ haVe ^^ip^ iri^itder . 





flehce tbat:di4|^ ori-the First 

tii^ Administrative Proce- 
di^iris;^^u^;^ rulemaking 
pro^^^iM^^ that'^the : 

.priv^|et^^efin^|lhe FCC had'^Held with broaden 
^i^^Il^iiis resulted in the fainily 

: vie Wing, iipin^^pOT in jOiefnselyes,; viola^tioris of the 
Fust;Anie^ii^^ ^ ' 

Tiiis (Commission, in recominending an inquiry 
and rulei^aking' proceeding op the portrayal of 
minoritiesjand women, advocates no iniringeitieht on 
the First AmendineS rights of broadcasters. Rather, 
this Coriimission sieeks an FCC. "inquiry into the 
cai$es of and possible remedies for the continued 
Underrejpresentatipn and stereotyping ; of miiioritres 
and wdmen in television drama. It urges tujthef 
e^cploration into the. effects on both majority arid 
mfnority viewej^sjcjf jfin^ sterj&o- 
typing.;This Cpinmission also urges the FCC to 
search for ways-^either by making rules or by 
exercising leadership through the issuance of recom- < 
iriendations addressed to the industry-r-to increase , 
the numbers of minorities and womisn who appear in 
teleyision drama and to increase the diversity with 
which, they are portrayed. " - ' , .^v 



' The remaining recommendations, which were first 

set forth in Window Dressing on the Set: Women and 
. Minorities in . Television, August 1977, aire this 

Commission's views on how -the basic goals of 
} fairness and diversity in . broajd^asting may hp 

•■achieved^'--: 

2. ^F^rdductidn 0)0^ and network programming 
executives sbbiiid incbrpcn^ inihorities and 
woDieD. into televisioD drama* Toward> this end^ they 
should imdertake the following measures: 

O develop series ^that portray minorities and 
woirien playing .^ variety of roles comparable in 
diversity and prestige to those played by ^hite males; ; 
. G actively solicit scripts from minority and female ; 
writers; and ^ ^ " v- ■ ^'^l 

;0 ■ actively ..solicit advice 'from citizen groups;' 
regardiiig,,the, ways in;.which minorities and women 
are portrayed. , • . ' ;^ 

As documented in Window Dressing, efforts by ° 
some production companies to improve the portrayal 
of 4iiinorities,and Women have already demonstrated 
the value of these' recommendations. QuaUty pro- 
grams and 'diversified portrayals of minorities and 
women^are beginning to appear as a result of these 
effortSL't|^ ' , ; .. . " ■ , ' 

3. Tb^'iietworks should ni^ 

pppoitunities in decisipnmakii^ positions in their news 
.departments available to minorities and women^ ^ 

Representation of Women ^d minorities in many 
editorial, reporting, arid writing positions is critical to 
the/ development 'of a -broader arid more? varied 
concept of'^what constitutes the news. • . , ' C; 
A The FCC should seek Authorization from Con- 
gress to/regulate equal employment opportunity at the 
networks and among; all owners of more ttum one 
bhmdcaist ffldlity* 

' jMthough ' the F<pC tegulates ' equal employment 
opportunity at broadcast stations,, it is not empow- 
ered to' do so at the headquarters level of broadcast . 
owners. The employment of minorities Md women at 
the headquarters level at ABC, CBS,, ^nd NBC is 
significantly lower than ^t the stations owned "by the 
networks, where equal employment is -regulated. 
While the FCC's equal employment enforcement 
efforts must be increased, that Commission's em- 
:ployment regulations have, nevertheless, provided 
some impetus for improved employment for ininori^: 
vties and women, particularly in nondecisiorimaking 
posjitions at the station level. These regulations 
should be extended to the networks and to all 
-broadcast group,:iP[>yners. Requiring them to prepare 



employmem Reports and equal employment opportu- 
nity programs applicable Xo M\ . employees 
should encourage increased employment opportuni- 
ties for minorities and >yomen in program and news 
decisionmakinjg and thereby improve and diversify 
the portrayal 6f minorities and women. 

FCC Ehtorcement of Equal Employment 
Opportunity In the Broadcasting Industry 

5; The FCC should require each licensee develop 
an efTective affimatiye action program designed to 
achieve equitablje eiiiploynient for minorities and 
women in tihe broaddo^ting industry. 

Every broadcast licensee, in retupti for its use /of 
the public airwaves, accepts an obligation to seWe all . 
segments of the community. Regardless of the size of 
its work force, every broadcaster is a public trustee 
and should be held accountable for employing 
minorities arid women in an equitable manner. 

An effective affirmative action program includes 
an analysis ta determine whether minorities and ^ 
women are being fully utilizedj an analysis of the 
possible .cdiises of "Qnderutilu^^^ and series of 
steps to be:undertaken that will result ui a giyen 
point in time in the' full utilization of minorities and ' 
women; Eiich of the foUowing recommendations 
adapts the elements of an effective affirmative actioi^ . 
program to broadcastiijg. 

6. The FCC should require all broadcast licensees to < 
examine the d)m^ition of tlieir "work forces ki order 
to ascertain the extent to which minorities and women 
are fully and equitably represeqM> at the various 
levels of respoiisibiiit}r arid in all 
employment. ^ < 
. Conducting such-vS^ eiarfunation ^would bring 
licensees into /compSl^e with section (b)(5) of the 
- FCC's Equal Employment Opportunity Rule, which 
requires licensees to: ~ T 

[c]onduct a continuing' review of job structure 
and employment practiced and adppt positive 
recruitment, , trainmg, job desi^, and other 
measures needed in order to insure genuine 
equality of Opportunity to participate fully in all 
. organizational units, occupations, and levels of 
responsibility in the station. 

The first step in the development of an EEO 
program is ascertahiment of uiiderutilizatibn. To the . 
extent that underutilization exists, it is the license^ ^ 
responsibility to determine its causes and to elimi- 
nate tiiem!^ The FCG's curr^ent procedure is inade-^ 



qxiate because it doel n6^ require a utilization 
analysis as the fund^men^/ first step in the ^ 
development of a licensee's affirmative action pro- 
gTMn. Furthermore, the rule only applies to licensees 
vvaim 11 or more employees. ; 
7. The FCC should require every licaisee to submit 
as part of its license renewal application a list of its 
employees classified by jol) category and cross-classi- 
fied by roce/ethnidty and sex. Job titles within each 
category should be arranged by salary. 

. Oil October *^31, 1978, the FCC^^^dopted, iin 
principle, a recommendation of its Brcsafi^jt Bureau 
to require licensees to place in meir pmjU^^ies a list, 
of all employees ranked by salary (wifl|3]i|^ 
specific salary) and further identifieifby^^ title, 
FCC Form 395 job category^ race, ethnicity and sex. 
The aiinual lists would be submitted to^ti^e^FCC at 
li^nse renewal time. Altiiougji .this iil/bni^ 



LCted to ■ 
lent to be ; 
ijninissidn 
'.^action ,and 
^aJt^niatiyies: 



approved in principle, the staflf 
explore possible alternatives to tt^J 
iiseid at a broadcaster's optiqij^ 
s.trongly endorses the FCC pi^ 
urges its. final adbptioii, beUeviH|;^|fiie 
are available that will accomfiUsh. i^^^^ goal "of 
revealingrthe actual status pf minorities and women ^'^ 

• ori a/iicensee's w^)rkfb(rce. » ' - v v^r.^'V^ 
§. The JFCC should revise Form 395 to f&ffitate ja ^ 
thorou^ utilization anal^ ^^^^ * ; ^ 

As tlds C^mnws^i^^^^^^ M Comments .In/ 
Matter of Petitibm for Rxd^nira^l^ 
Foim 395 and Initructrofein^^^M 
No? 21474, the- nine job- categories of ^the current 
Form 395 should he )5|ub'stantially revised^to aUpw f 
greater specificity for dedsionmaking and prbgram-- j 
nung positions ^£md. fSf ^^l^s- ; 

. positions /at the lower end of the curr|nt scale.. Th^ 
Commissiop also proposes .that the emplojmient fo^^^^ 
be reviseid Jn seve^ otiier sp^cffic >wg5^^; 
percentage as well' as, the number-^frem^^ 
each category should "be enumerated, (2) the mmiber 

' and percentage of white male and female ^employees 
should be reported, and (3) tiie degree to whioh each 
group is utilized in comparison to availability in the 
^Mh^ force , should be v reported. These proposed 
a^fons will, provide information vital to the 
al^essment of sktus of 

9; Tie F:jC:C sj^duM;^ the follo^ybg standards 
for thfe eibij^bj^ miiorities and women ta -the . 
broadcas%g.industry: 

? © the overall utilization of men and women of 
"^^ach racial/ethnic group on a local station's work 
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fblle^should bit^lwst 80 percent of pari 

i^preseritatiori m the iabc^^fo^^^ 

service area; and v» - ^ 

e the dispersion of mindnties and women throug- 
oUra local station's work forc^ should be co^m^ 

to that of White males. > - • ^ • 

It is the posiiion of this Commission.that minon-. 
ties -.and women should be .represented on eve^ 
ligfeee's work fbf(*;at a rate commensuijte ,w|h.:^ 
S representatioit in the labor ^or^-^^^r^ 
■' Court noted in IntemtionaiBrotherhood of Team^s^ 
y United States that, absent discrimination,. Work - 
forces would be "more otless fepresentative^of the 

• ^ racial and ethnic composition of ^the population^m . 

the community from which employees are hired. ^ 

: 43i U S 324, 339-340, n: 20 (1977) A goal of nothing 
less than full representationof women and minorities 
• SSrc^adcaLg industry is ideal but a standard 

ofSoiercent^^o^^ will allow a degree of 

nwiMity in achieving full representation. : 
T he Supreme Court noted in National Assocu.- 
ti^fa^.the Advancement of Colored People .. Feder^ 
Poi/Commission, diversity and fairness m program- 
mirig ultimately depend c^n^ diyer^ity and fairness in 
. C^oyment (is U.S. 662.:670 n. 7);- it is cruoa^ 
, tJ^?efore, that minority kd female employe^ W^k. 
: Lt all levels of a lic;er,see^. work force, parti^i^^rly m 
.• decisionmaking positi@s; . , „ 

• - r In 1977 the FCC ann^^Hiced^t^lJ wouMe^s a 

' . /' jorH frir- 'it'^ "zone of reasonableness 

processing standard for its zone ui i 
an employment rate of 50, percent of parity for the 
rveraTem'ploym^/of minorities and w.men and^25 
%cent of parity |r the employment^ofbo^h groups 



10. TKb FCC should adopt the following procedures ; 
to enforce these standards; ■ 

:© Require all Ucensees failing to achieve the^w n • 
goals of labor parity^ and the dispersion of imnon^.; , 
!nd female employees throughout their annual wprk 
forces, as revealed by theit'utilization^analyses, tofrte 
the fb^lovvipg documents with their fjst. applic^g,. • 
fbr^license Lewal following the^ adoption of this p 

recomjnendaition;, , ' ■ ,^ ^- % ^ 

"(1) an ^ a6alysis-6f ,the licensee's employment 
pmctices that outlines the causes of underutiliza- ^ 

■tion; •' ■■■ ,■■ - ...ij ■ '• 

aV a list of specific tecruitment, training, and , . 
other measures to achieve panty and equ&,l 
representation of minorilies and women: , 
(3), a statistical re^ortanditating the results o^ 
the licensee's effortS^ to hire and promote 
minorities .and women. Statistical reoorts on 
applicant flow and tefAiri^tions^houia ako b^ , 
submitted. These reports should be prepared for 
each year of the license perip.d. : 



rtferCent of parity nar uic cmpiuj"'— ^ • 

Ke upper fou/categories. The EEO programs pf 
Ucensees with employment levels of minonties and 
women at these rates or below are subject to special - 
TrSy Although it is probable that licensees wifli 
:^r^ rate's as low as only 50 percent of^^e 
Lbor force and only 25 percent ^he uppe :,four 
categories have suspect employment records, tta 
orocessing standard does nothing ^to improve Ae 
. Soymfnt status of minorities and women m ^the 
indus^Vv In the sample this C»ssion onginally 
. d^e oped for WindZ Dressing, the 40 stations each 
feport employment levels fbr minorities that ar .n 
many cases well above the ■ FCC's mimmum stan- 
dards for the utilization of minonties and women As 
: noted n ihapter 4 of this report, the standards set by 
t£ FCC are loWer than those that some licensees 
have already attained. 



' O Defer the licenses of Ucensees whose hirmg, • 
promotion, and terimnatipn;recor4s:andrecruit^^ 

and trainihg practices suggest riorifco^^^^ 
SgSn onshe revie^v :o^^.their emplojmjent pra^^^ , 
. and a determination^Mt all reasonable meansao 
r^^aiihieve compUance- liave been ^^^^ tif the . 
lite, of ^ 

Sntinuing noncomplianc^,:a^.m^^ | 
hearine reKardingrevoqaltioaof the hcense. • =, g;,^- 

Snlfy, the FCC requirg|lj#se^cpMp^i, 
discussion of their recruitm|i:g^^tog||^ 
These efforts are not necess«^^tp tl^^lg.,, v 
o?undsrutUization..FuJthenn(|^.d^un|e^^^ 
of the results of the licensee's, eff^^tc^iTOg«J/ , 
- employment status of minorities'^^|^*en|p ... 
SienUy defcd to determine t^^^^g^ 
of these efforts. The fonps recommended tn^/|g|p;. 
Dressing for' reporting applicantjlow, hires, training^ . 
promoln, and temSriation wifl^id the licensee in. 
;. SSer^ning the effectiveness of its affirmative ac ion 
. program' Those, Ito^ that have demonstrated. 
Liible coimta^^^nt to equal employment opportu- 
luty would nbti|»ired to prepare such matenals. 
Sreover, the FWvl>uld be reh of reviewing 
the EEO programs of licensees who are already «^ 
comphance. Licensees who have not ensured equal 
em^oyment opportunity would be held accountable 
^demonstrate that their, failure to do so is not the 
result of discrin^natory^emplqyinent policies and 
; practices. 
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Table A,1 
Characters by Rac6, Sex anci Year 
' 1969-77 



1969 



19>0 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976^ 



1977 r 



1969-77 





No. % No. 


•% 


No. % No. % No. % No. 


% No. 


% 


No. 


0% ' . 


No. % 


No. 


% . 


Majcfrity 




■ v." 


665/ 65.1 595 62.4 '^576 64.1 628 
















::..-:M^ie 


■ '624 ,88.2 ' 584;) 


67,6 


64.6 651 , 


62.2 


630 


64.2' ^ 


643 58.2***' 


5597 


. 63.9 




230 25:1-200 


23.2 


251;' 24.6 2if'3 23.4 212 23.6 223 


22.9 243 


23.2 


244 . 


24.9 


294 26.6 


2120 . 


24.2 


Subtotal 


854 93,3 784 ; 


90.8* 


916 ' .89.7 818 .85.8 788. 87.7 851 


87.5 " 894 


.85^4 


*i374 


89.1** 


937 84.8*^ 


7717 


88.1 


MInorily 
























' ■ ^48"^ 5.2760^ 


6.9. 


84 8.2 107 ,11.2 * 90 10.0 93 


9.6^105 ' 


10.0 • 


si*. 


8.3" 


,126 11.4* 


794 




Female ' 


■ 13 1^ 20 


2.3 


22 » .2.2 -28^ ,2.9 20 :;2.2 28 


2.9 48 


4.6* 


26 


2.7* 


41 3.7 


246 


2.8 


Subtotal 


■ "iei- 6.6 80 ' 


9.2* 


106<. 10.4 135 14.1V 110 \2:2 


12.5 153 


14.6 


107 


10.9* 


'167 ISil** 


1040 


11^9 


TOTAL . ' 


9,15. 99^9 86,4 ,100.0 


-.y^ ■ • . . .... . , ■ 

1022,100.1 95^ 99.9 898 99']9^ 972:4oO.O 1047 100.6 • 


981 


lopli , 


1104 99^9 , 


6757-^100.0 



^Difference is significant at thd '.bS-Tevel. ' ^ 
'^Difference is significant at the .Qt level, 
***Djfference Is significant at the .001 level. 
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V 1969-74 and 1975-77 

Percenlage 

'• .•' ■ ■ . ' • ■■• ■ of all ■ 

Maiority Minority , Characters 



' ''Male'. Fisinale " • Male- ■'^:^^.;;;';Kema!6!;;..^ _ 

■Age.-.; ' - • No. . , " ^/q" ' ;Np>. % . - No.. ^ NO;?-. }_ '-;%':'':\ No.; ■ 





1969-7^^:^; 


. 82 . 


2.2 


■ 51 


00 / 
3.8 


— ■ r 
21 


44.^" 




5.0 : , lb 1 


90 ■ 


'1-10 




.49 . 


1.5; 


31', 




18 


3.7-- 






2.1 . 




Percent Change 




-31;8* . 


. , 






-15.9 




'^—7.5, - ■ ■ 


-27.6** 




.1969-74 


• 239 


. 6.5 


181 


.^•'13.5 


56 


11.6 


13 


9*9 4o9 


' Q T 
O.f 


11-20' 


1975-77 . 


'173 ^ 


• 5.5 


126; 


- 10.4 




12.2 


24 


' 13.2 '382\ 


7.6, 




ciB(5t;P9nt Change ' 




-15.4 




-23.0 




+ 5.2 




. +33:3 


-12,6* ••; 




:vi 969-74 . 


- :i5v;755- 


20.6 ' ; 


476 


.35,5;-;' 


158 


32.8 


62 


^ 47.3 ^1451 


2b.o 




^ 1975rr77. ■ :.-\M 


i(0'-B5r 


20.6 ' 


478 


"39A 


^ 143 


: if9.5 


65 


35J - : 1337 \ 


26.5 




Percent Change 




' — '■ 




+ 11.0* ; 




-H0.I 




-24.5* 


. +2.7 




1969-74 


';1.197. 


32.6 


311 


23.2 


101 


.0 1 .0 


) 9n 


153. ' ^ '1679 


29.9 ' 


31-40 


1975-77 ; 


1087 


.34.4.' 


■ 305 


25.1 


151 


/'31.1 


■ 3^1 


21.4 1oo2 


. 01 . 




Pej^^ent Change 




. +5'r5..- , 




+ 8.2 




— 0.6 




' +39.9 


v^^5.0 




1969-74 


. 935- 


. 25.6 


188 


■ 14*0 




Ic.U 


. 10 


V ■ 9.9 . 1194 


,'^'^21.2 


41-SO 


■1975-77 


^ . 79&' 


■'■'.■25.2; 


■:'157:.; 


12.9 : 


.:V54 


11.1 


25 


13.7 .lCIo4 


on R "■- 




Percent Change ; . 












-T.7,5 




+38.4 


+ 3.3 




1969-74 


^-^ — — 'r:^ ~ 

■-: "-'•322'/ 


. .8.8 


■ 77 


5.8 ■ 


8. 


1.7 




.5 3.8 412; 




51-60 


1975-77 


.304 ■ 


9.6. 


,66 


^ 5,4' ; 


23 . 


4;7 




10 5.5 403 


8.0 


7': ■ . '. Vv- 


; • Percent Change 


y-'' A'" 






. -6!9 ■ ' 




+ 176.5* 


* 


+ 44:7 


, +9.6 




■; 1 969-74 ;< ■ 


/'91 


. 2.5 


44 


3.3 ■ 


14 ' 


. 2.9 




3 2.0 .102 




61-99 


♦ 1975-77 


86 


2.7 


39 




14 ^ 


•.'f;'"2.i9'. 




. 6 , , 3.3 145 






. Percent Change 




+ 8.0 




- 3.0 >^ 








+ 43.5* 


+ 7.4 


Cannot • 


1969-74 


■ 51 


1,4 


11 


' 0.8 


16 


3.3 




,8 Q.1 86 


t.5 


Code 


.1975-77 ,V , 


> .14., 


■ ^^-0.4. 


11 


. 0.9 


23 


4.7 




4 2v2;:' 52 


1.0 




Percent Change 




-71.4 




+ 12.5 




-i-42.4 




'■:^/,^.^/T^.e3.0>;v''\- 


V;-33.3* 




1969-74 


' 367?1 


100.1 


1339 


99.9 


482 


100.0' 




13;t " ; 99^ 5624 


100.0 


TOTAL 


. i975r77 


■^3162 


100.0 


1213 


. 100.1 :;;^,485; 


. ' "^00.0 




182 100.0 5042 


100:0 


•Dlfforonce Is significant at ihe ,05 level, 
• •♦dlffeWnco. Is significant at the .01 level. 



















characters Who Commit Violence by Race and Sex 
1969-74 knd 1975-77 



Percentage 
of all 









Majority 






Minority 




Characters ^ 






Male 
No. % 


No. 


— — 

Fematp 

% 

— 


No; 


Male* 


No. 


Female* 

0/ 


No. 




v)furt;:;[ 


1969-74 . 


657 


17:9 


:n 94 


7.0- 


^ 74 




4 


. 0.1 


829 


14.7 




^1975-77- 


D 1 0 


19.0 


109 


ft A 

9.0 


• 119 


. ' 24.5' : 


16 


8.8 


860 


17,1 




Percent Change 




+ 8,9 


:." ' 


+ 28,6 




+ 59:1*** 




+ 183,19* 




+ 20.4*** 


Kill 


1969-74 ;> , 


167 


4.5 


,14 


1,0 


32 


6.6 . 


0 


n n ' 


213 


. 3,8 






144 


• 4.6 


12 


1,0 


20 


4.1 


1 


0.5 


177 


> 3.5 




Percent Change • 




+ 2.2 ? 








-37.9 








-7,9 


Do Not 
Commit 


1969-74 " 


2848 


77.6 


.1231 


91.9 


376 


78.0 * 


::127 / 


96.9 


4582;; 


..81:5 


Violence 


1975-77 


2402 


'76.0' 


Mb92 


90,0 


346. 


71.3 


165 


90.7 


4005 


79.4 




Percent Change 




-2.1 




-2.1 




-8.6* 




-6.4* 




\ - 2,6** 


TOTAL 


1969-74 . 


36,72 


ioo.o 


1339 


99.9 


482 


100.0 


131/ 


100.0 


5624 


100.0 




1975^7 A; - •/ 


3162 


1.00.0 


1213 


. 100.0 


485' >' 


100.0 


182 


100.0 


5042 


100,1 



•Difference is significant at the .05 level. 

Difference Is significant at the .01 level. • 
•'•DIfferonco is significant ^t the .001 level. 
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Table A;4 

Characters Who* Suffer Violence by Race and Sex 
1969-74 and 1975-77 



Percehtage^v 







Ma]orlty 






Minority 




qiipracters 




. Male 
No. . % 


Femaie 

■ .NO;,:- _^'-:%'^; . 




Male 

; ■ V ..% 


Female 

. i /No. 


-Tlo. 






749 . 


20' 4 :.. 


•1S6.. . 


12.4.. . 


97 


20.1 


12 


9.2 


1024 


18.2 


Suffer Pairj; /' ^ \. ; 


703 


22.2 


174 


" 14.3 


110 ' 


\. 22.7 


.23 


12.6 


1010 


20.0 


, ; ' :. o • . Percent Change 




+ 8.8 


/ 


+ 15,3, 




+ 12.9 




+ 37.0 




+ 9.9* 


/^^ ^ 1969-74 . 
• : : ^ 1975-77 . 


228 
169 


6.2 

, ?-3 


■':36 : 
. 28 . 


2.7 

' 2,3 ■ 


33 
29 


6,8 
6,0 


6 
3' 


4.6 
1.6 


303 

229 ' 


SA 


. Percent Change 




'-14.5 




-14.8 




— 1 1 ,8 




-65,2 




— 1 R 7 ♦ ■ 


; Are Not 1969-74 , ; 
victims of 
Viojonce 1975-77 


■ ?695^ 
2290 


73.4 
■ .72.4 


1137 
1.011 ■; 


84.9 
83.3 


352. 
346 


73.0 
71 


.. 113 
1 56 


86.3 
85.7 


4297 
3803 


76:4 
75.4 . 


'|^ :v-> Percent Change". . 




>1.4 ■ 




--19' 




-2,3 




-.7 




^-1.3 


• V 1969-74 : ,,^■': ^■ ^- 


f?..,^3672 


100.0. 


1339 


100.0' 


482 


"99.9 


' 131 ^ 


100.1 


/5B24 


loofo 


'' ■ -TOTAL. ■ ■ •• o;"":>|>f 
y ' - . ■■ ■ • ■■ 

" ■ ■ *Dlfferen^cfljls significant at the .05 level. 


3162 


100.0 


1213 


.. ?9:9 


485 


100.0 


■ 182; 


99.9 


5042 


ioo:o . 






















■o ■■• .i/^-/ ■ ■.- ■ ■ ■'. • 
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^ : JableA.6 

"^Characters In Selected Occupatlbnal Roles by Race and Sex 
el 969-74 arid 1975-77 - 



Majority 



Minority 



Percentage 

of all 
Characters 



bccupaUon - 


No.- 


Male 


Female 


No. 


.-^;;"%^^-, 

- ~ . 'it '■ 


: : ■;,^,...;Female'::- 
'ko. % 


No. 


% ^ 


Uw 1969-74 
Enforcement 

Officers. 1 975-77 l^v,. \^ 


,.617 
666 


16.8 % 
21.1 


A- 28 
32 


2.1 

■•■ 2.6 


81 
78 


•'16.8 
• 16.1 


1 

; 5 


0.8 
2.7 


.: ;^'7?7; ' 
781 


12.9\ 

. 'i5iK 




^ Percent Clj[ang0 




+ 25.6*** 




+ 23.8 




■ .--4.2 




+ 237.5 




+ 20.2/** 


Managers 


•1969-74 
1975-77 


378. 
^32D 


' 10.3 
10.1 


56 

47; 


4.2 


37- 

^;.44. 


77 

■ - : 


'6 
'6 


v'4.6'" 

■■3-3' 


'. ■. ■477:;:': 


-^■^ sk-i 

8.3 




Percent Change . 




-1.9 




^feV.i ' 




+ 18.1 




-28.2 




-2,4 


1969-74 
Professionals «. ^ ' 
1975-77 . I^T; 


807 

. ;595 


22.0 
. 18.8 


201 
214-'^ 


15.0 
17.6 ■ 


72 
56 


14.9 

■ ir.5.;:.'; 


19 

%: 19. 


.14.5. 
10.4 


r 1099 
884 


19.5 
17.5 




Percent Change 




— 14.5** 




+ 17.3 




..,'-22.8 




-28.3 




-10.2* 


None/ 
Mix^ : : 


196i9-74 ' 

'■;i97&r77:.:- r' \-[ 


: 1140 
988 


31.0 
. 31.2 ' 


763 
683 " 


57.0 
' 56.3 ■ 


190 
225 


39.4 
46.4 

\ ■ i 


70 
116 


. 53.4 
63.7 


2163 
2012 


3a9:" ' 




Percent Change 




. +0.6 




: -1.2 




+i7.o;* 




l^'ia^* 




+ 3,6-— • 


196$^74 . 
All Others* ^ . 

1975-77 


730 
,593 


'1.9-8 
18.8 


291 
237 . 


21.6 
19.5 


102 
82 


21.1 
16.9 / 


. . 35 
' 36 


2^9 
19^8 


1158' 
948 


20.7--; ■ 

18.8 




Perqent Change ; 




- 5.b 








-19;9::'^^;' 




4 -26,4 




■ 

, -9.25.:|; 


TOTAL 

4 . 


■ 1969^4^' ' . 
1975-77^ 


3672 
3162 


9Si.9 
100.0 

1 


1339 
1213 


99:9 
100.0 


;.482 
485 


;.99:9:J' 
- 10Q.0 


131 

■182 


100.2 
99.8 


' 5624 
5042 


loat^^^^ 

. 100;0. 



I The proportion of all characters in other occupational categories in 1975-76 Is as follows: military personnel, 5.7 percent; service workers, 5.3 per* 

cent: clerical worl<ers, 3.8 percent; craftsmen, 2.7 percent; sales worl<ers, 0.8 percent; laborors, 0.6 percent. 
•Difference is significant al the ,05 level, ^ r ' - -^ 

. ••Difference Is significant at the .01 levpl, ' . . • * ■ . . . ''' ' 

•••Difforortco is significant ait tho.,001 level. ^ ... , V' ." v 
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:^afac[etB P9X\^^d\f} Specific Occu^^atipns by Race, Sex and Tim 
UiMii in Order of Frequency of Portrayal of All Chdraclers 

■ ■ .y^" ■ ■ ■ ' 197&-77- : . ■. 



All Characters 



Characlefe in Family Hour " Charac ters in Latg Everting 



Malority.Male ^ 



Unidentifiable : 

. 'UnknoyvfT- • ; ' 
Self Empldyed 
Unemployed 
Mixed" ;r:V; 
Other : 
v^^jPietired • . • '. 



Subtotal 



Law Enforcement 

Poljce .^^ 
■ Private Deteclive 
Governmerit Agent 
Foreign Agent 



No. 



'422 

151 
46' 
43 
49- 
10 



507 
58 
52 
8 



Subtotal . 



" Criminal . - : ' 
Criminal (legitimate front) 

. Subtotal/ 

li/Iiscellaneou$ Professionals 

Journalist ' V'' ^ 
Profession al 
Public Official : v 
Scientist * . ' 

. Social Worker ; . . . . 



Subtotal . 



Military^,- ^ 

Ehir$led/N9ncprn 
Military. Offfcer' - 
Foreign Military;: 



Medicine 

Doctor "'" ^ . 
Military Doctor 
Psychiatrist. 
Paramedic 
Dentlsl.;^.;^ '-f ' 
Nurse . * 
Military Nurse 
Veterinarian 



Subtotal 



Service Work/ ir : - • 

.r.;Hptel/Bestauranl ■ " ^ j 
■•■ M isc eilan ecus Service' : ' ^ ; 
Guard/ Watch person ' • 
•oT .'Subtotal; 



72 



252s 



13.3^ 
-1.5 

r:5 

0.3 



16.0 
1.8 
1.6 

0.3^ 



8.0 



No. 



721 ■ .22.8' 



^625 . 19.8 



38 


.1.2 


feo 


2.5 . 


■V57 




4*3 


.V4' 




















■A 


119 


3;8 


. 57 


; > 1:ff 


22 


' :M7. 


119 


3.8 


"35 


1.1 


).r.12 


.0.4 


6 


jo.2 


..:6 


/ 0.2 


1 


/ '0,0 


' 1 


0.0 


1 


. , 0.0 




V 



290 



9.2^ 



209 



198 6.3 



181 



,5.7 



69 , ,v-.,2.2 
39 " "1.2 



'150 .4.7 



No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


'MM 


0\> -^/^ 










■ ; 




■•, ; 


. • * 
199 


18.6 






223. 


;i0.8 . 








6.2 






■ 83' 


'4.0 






25 


. 2,3 






21 


1.0 






22 


2.0 






21 


.10 






.26 


2.4 






23 


1.1 






1 


0,1 






9 


0.4 : 










341 


30,9 . 






380 


18.4 


77 


70 






430 


20.9 




■'■ ' 


5 


0.5 






53 


2.6 






30 


2,7 






22 


1;t 




r ■ ". 


■'; V8 


0,7 






0 


0,0 




• ■ - ,/ 










V 


' 


',505 


24.5 


42 


3.8 






210 


"10,2 • 




. .. . ,^ 


■ 16 


0:9 






' 28. 


1.4 


















23i8 . 




21 


1.9 






59 


.' 2.9 


•"4 




20 








37 


1.8 


n 




19 


1,1 






31 


1.5 . 






12 


1,1 






" 8 


0.4 






4' 


0.4 






5 


0.2 










>. by 








1 40 


6.7 . 


55 


5.0 






64' 


3.1 ^ 






35 


3.2 


■ . v 




22 


1.1 






20\ 








2 


■ 0.1 










./1 10 


10,0 




li ''■'-7 


> "' 8Q:. 

■'■^ . . ■ 


.4.3 


28 


2.5 






91 




0/ , ■ ' 


S- 


' 8 


0:7 






27 


1.3 




3 


. 0.3 






. 9 




■ A, ■ • 




4 


0.4 






2 


0.1 






3 


0.3 - 






3 


0.1. 






.1 


0.1 






0 


b.o 








n n 






1 


0,0 






;i * 


' • 0:1: 






0 


0,0 










A Q 

4o 


A A 

4,4 


t -■. ' 




133 


• .■.'■•.v.^Hl^t':.'; 
■; ■6.'4- 


21 


■ j- 

" '1.9 






V .,48 


" ^2.3 






At 


1.5 






25 


1,2 






15 


1.4 


\..;.v ■ 




24 


i;2 










■ - 53 


4,8 






97. 


4.7 " 


































.79 ■ 
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table A.6 (Cbntjnuecl) 



Majority Mater (Coniihued) 
Educatipn . ^ . ^ 

; Teacherll*' 

Colieg4studeht.r- - - 



All Ctjaracters > 

- No. 



SufaiGtafy.^ 



: Mahajgement 

V Mfsp^^^ : 101 

• . ; Restaurant ^apager^ ■. 'i 27 



Subtotal 



; Ti'^nsportation ^^.S . : 

-; V.x:ab/Truck Driver : j 'ry^-\'''y^^^: 
- .Airline Personnel 'rl.:* • ; >.i :^9 
, Transportation ' C ' » . ^-^ij 16 

Law 

■ Lawyer" 
Judge', 

Entertainer 

■ Technical 

Technician 

Factory ^Worker ^ 
Repairperson 

■* - ■ '7- Subtotal 




Charact^ Ifi Family HiOMr Charapters in Late Evening 



No, 



% No. 

. ■ ■■ t?'- ■ 

^r 1.8' >A : . . 

8-'.. 0.4 ; """^ 

~" ^ ^ 53 2.6 



■72:' ■VS.S 



17 



0.8 V''- 



128 4.0 



<e9 4.3 



Subtotal 

Subtotaf 
Subtotal 



Clerical^ 

blericlfc, : y ' ■ ■ 
Clerical {money) ' 
Socretary 



Clergy. 

Cliargy <\ ^ 
. Military^lergy 

.T Salesperson 

Arts and Crafts 

Craftsperson 
Artist / 



Sports 

Athlete 
Recreation 



55 
24 



24 
.20 
18 



^Subtotal 



Subtotal 
Subtotal' 

Subtotal 

Subtotal 



33. 
8 
5 



36 
5 



1.4 
0.9 
0.5 



0.8 



0.8 
0.6 
0.4 



1.0 

0,3 . 
' 0.2 



,1;1 
0.2 



90 2.8 



79^' 2.5 
66 ' ^ 2.1 



1,6 .115 
1^ 1.1 
3 



14 1.3 

5 0.5 
7 .0.6 ■ 

■10 ; v 019 



31 2,8 



. 2i : ; .: 1;9-; 
17 ^'^.S' 



29 i;4- 
17 0.8 \ 

13 :(),6;' 



41 2.D : 

17^i 0.8 



59 2.9 



, T, . 58 \ 2:d 
' 49- ■. '2.4.^ 



62 2.0 



20 

.5 



19 
4 



0:6 
0.2 



0.6 
0.1 



46 * 1.4 



25 . 0,8 



24 0.8 



9 - 0,8 
2^ 6.2. 

2 :o.2 



15.:/V-1v4^ , :, 
2 . 0.2^ 



:o.4 

0.4 



12 . 1.1 
1 0.1 




3 0.1. 



13 .1.2 



10 * 0.5 



So 
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1 Table A.6 (Continued) 



Majority Male (Continued) 



firefighter.^ 

'"'tabbrefriV r 



Subtotal 
Subtbtar ■ 



Ho^uso'work :- . V ^ 
V Household VVbrker . 
V Homemakei? / 

, :v$ubtc^al 

R&volutlonary V Subtotal 
. TOTAL MAJORITY MALE 
, . H. CHARACTERS; : • ; ' . 
/ Total number of categories 
in which.rnajorlty male • . 
characters appeared (60) 
- V ' ' . ' - 

MaJortty'Female ' 

ynlderitlllablo / . 

. ' .Unkriowri ^ ' , . ' 
■ Unemployed " • 

Self Employed 
> ; Other , : , 

•Mixed . , 
Retired , - 



Subtotal 



pierlcal 

' ^cretary : ; * 
(S^ifk^al . ^ 
Clerica) (rnoney)l 

Education i ^ 

Student 
Teacher 
. College Stu/deht 



IVic^dicine « - 

■ Nursi^ \ 
^Mllitary Nurse 
Doctor 
Psychiatrist 

Housework 

Homemalcer 
Househ(id\Wo 



Subtotal 



All Charactefe <s 
No. % ; Np. ; i^o 

.r^. ■ 14- ;^ 6a 

3162 .99-9 



Charactgr^ jn Fstmjiy Ho Characters in Late Evening 

.^r t ■i'^lyi} V No." ■■ %.\ No. % Mo. % ' 



11 0.^ 
4 0.1 




Subtotal. 



58 4.8 
29 2'A 
6 0.5 



( I 0.1 



^^ubtotal 



total . 



67 
21 



,5.^ 
1.7 



14- . ,1.3 

' ; 3 0.3 

^5"< :a.5. ■ ■•. ' 

'~" [ ' ' Ji:::7': 0.6 

■ .:; 0 O.O 

r . 11.03 99.9 



4 O.^Jf^- . 
14 ' 0.7- ^ 



6 .0.3 

2 . .0.1. . 



20 4.5^ 
4 ^. 0.9 
3 :V 0.7: 



125. 50.3 



113 



9.3 



.94 7.7. 



88 7.2 



58; 
10 

4. 



16 
10 
•2 
0 



.38 
6 



.13.1: 
2.3 
^ 0,9 



3.6 
2.3 
0.5, 
0.0 



8:6 
1.4., 



27\ 6.1 



72 16:2 



68 8.8 . 
16 2:1.' 
14 1;8 



20 
9 
12 

X 

42 

. 19 
4 
1 



? 0.4 
4 0.2 



2059^ 99,9' 





1 


: 0- \ ^ 












Q 






u ' • 


i 




392 


32.3 




152-. 


. '34.2 


240 


31.2 


33 


2,7 




.11 


'2,5 


■/ ■ ■ 22-. 


2.9 ' 


■21 


1.7 




-1 


- 1.8 


^ 13 


1.7 


19 


1.6 




7 


1.6 


: ^ . 12 


1 .6 


13: 


1.1 




7 


. 1/6" 




0,8 




0.7 




1 












486.' ' 40,1 






: 186 41.9 - 





2.6 
1'2 
1.6 



5.5 
2.5 

0.1 



28 6,3 



■\ 29 : . 3.8 
,4l5 ■ 2.Q 

'44 .9.9 



300 3ao 



41 



66 



44 



12.7.: 



5.3 



8.#-. 



5.7. 
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taiile A.6 (p^bminued) 



Malorrty Female (Continiieci) 

Mf^cellaneous Prcifesdionals 

../Journalist ^. ^ ; 
'Professional 
/JSoclalWorker , »' . 
Scientist 
; Public Official 

:' . Subtotal. 

Crime 

Criminai 

Criminal (legitimate front) 
Subtotal 

Service Work 

Hotel/Restaurant 
Miscellaneous Service 



26 - 2.1 



All Characters ^ 



Characi'Qftjn Family Hour Characters In Late Evening ; , 



No. 



0.5 

0.5. 

•0.3 



57 4.7 



No. %; . " No. % 



6 1,4 

3 / . 0.7 , > ^ 
3' ' -0.7 ■ 

:5 .;.:i,i- '^ 

3 0.7 

~ . " 20 . 4.5 r 



No. 



% No. 



20 2.6 ; 
12 1.6 
3 0.4 

1 i 0.1 \ ■ 

. -37 4.8 




Guard /Watch person 

/• . Subtotal 



41 3.4 
10 0.8 



30 • 2:5 
12 1.0 
2 0.2 



. ^ 4 



0.9; 
0.5 



51 ; 4.2 



1.4 



8 1.8 



Entertainer Subtotal 

Law Enforcenient . ^ 

Police 

-Private Detective^ 
Government Agent 

' Subtotal 

Mad'^gemPnt . 

• ^Vl 1^9! farieous Managers 
l=lestaurant Manager 

Subtatal 

Tranqpbnatlon 

Airline Personnel 



44 3.6 
37 3.1 



21 
6 
4 



1,7 
0.5 
0.3 



0.9 

0.2 



0.9 
0.0 

0.7 



13 2.9 
7 1.6 



-18: 1;5 
■ .5 0.4 



3tV 2.6 



23 1.9 



6 - ^i^: 

.0 



1.6 



1.4 



.37 4:8 
8 : 1.0 



22 2.9 
8 , 1.0 
1 0.1 



17 2.2 

'6 V 0.8 



12 |.6 
;5 0.7 



45 5.8. 



31 .4.0 
30 ' 3.9 



.24 .3,1. 



17 .; ; -2,2^ : 




r^l^lawyer 
Judge . 



Arts and (Jrafts 

■ Artist 

Craftsperson ' 

jyechnlcar 

F^actory Worker 
• / Technician . 

Salesperson 



•Subtotal 


■IS . 

2 
1 


1.2 

. 0.2 

b.r . . 


•la ; 


1,5 - 


10 2.3 
^ 0 0.0 , 

• 0 ;-.Q.o 


'10 


2-2 


:^ 

■ -2 
.1 


0.7 

0.3 
0,1 . 


' 8 


1.0 


Subtotal • 


' 8. , 


0.3 


12 


1.0 


"0 0.0, ; : 

2.' . 0.5 


2 


OA 


■^8 
2 


.'"'1.0 
.0.3 


.1(}" 


I.3.-.-/ 


Subtotal 


7 
1 


0.6 
0,1 . 


.8. 


0,7 


2 0.5 
/ 0 0.0 


2, : 


> 0.5 ^- 


5 
1 


0.7 

: 0.1 . 




: 0.8 


• .Subtotal 


■■< 't 
7 
2 


0.6 

-0.2 






6 1.4- 


8 


'1.8 ; 


' i 

.0 


0.1 
0.0 


1 


0.1 • ■ 


Subtotal 






4s 


^\03 


■'■82 m 




0.2 






3 


\ 0.4 
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Tabl6^A.6 (Cdntiniiedj 



4?: 



Law Enfbrcement 

Police , . 
Private Detective 

Crimea ^ 

v:/|^*?Qriminal 



Subtotal 



Subtotal 



^; ::fprlmina| (legitimate front) 



Subtotal 



"^- \Servlc&Work , 

•Miscellaneous Service 
Hotel/Restaurant 
, GuarcT/Watchperson 



' • .^>.vSubtotal ■ 



Education 

r Student 

College Stucjent " 
Teacher 



All Characters. 



1 0.1 
1 0.1* 



Majority Female (Continued) No. % 



Lahorer * Subtotal 

Revolutionary l Subtotal 

Athlete . | Subtotal 

Clerfly.]'",; / Subtotal 
Military, I v^f^ 

Enjist^jj/hjoncom 

.'>;V Subtotal 

^ .^-ylALBvXDHARACTERS 

A" 

• = Tbtar numbKr qif categories 

Which jnarorlty female 
. ' characters ap^Qearecf^ (50) 

Minority Male 

Unidentifiable . ' 

• " ,^ 

Self Employed 
Un employ^ 
Mix^d 

'Retired 1, 



No. 

4. 

2 
2 



1213 



% 

0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 



0.2 
100.0 , 



.96 
34 
27" 

8 

6 

1 



2 



40 V 

5/ 



18 
13 

.. 3 



19.8. 

7. a 

5,6 
1.6 
1.2 
0.2 



15.1 

/o:4 



172. 35.4 



75 "15.5 



8,2 
1.0 



3.7; 
OS , 



45 



9.3 



34 



7.0 



28 5:8 
4 : QJB 
1 ^.0.2 



Characters. % Family Hour Charadters^ln L^f^^ 
No. 




Ho..;yy:WW' No. 

^^■"^^ 2' 
^ * 3 



0.0 
0.2 



'.50, 2^1'?^ 

12 ' :5'.8 

18 SJ 
6 
4 

1 0.5 



1^9 



13 
1 



10 
2 



6,3 
0.5 



4.9 
1.0 



11 5.3 
6 2.4 
2 1.0 



23 -11.2 
4 1.9. 
0* » 0:0 



1 0.1 
0 0.0 



0.2 



444 100.1 



91 44.2 



14 6.8 



5.8 



0.3 
0.4 

O.'l; 
.0.1 ' 



0.1 



769 99.6 



46;;::: ljB.5 \, 
22 7.9 ' ' 

9 3.2 . 
. 2 ' 0.7- • 
'2 0.7 

0 Of.O. 



60 .21.5 
1 0.4 



30 .; 10.8: 
3 ' l.i 



7 2:5 

8 . 2:9' 
1 0.4- 



81 29.0 



61- -21.9 



33' ".11.8 



ft.' 



18. 8.7 



.-V^:i^.. ^,5.7 



^ ■ 1.8 

0 0.0 

1 \0.4 



Subtotal 



33 



6.8 



27 13.i > 



6 .2,2 



76> 
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Talil 



Minprlty Male (Contlniied) No. . % 

:^ ■^OoBtO^?^^•■■ / . 2.7 

i^Mll^y Doctor /. v;:'V ^"'^ 0.4 

'Mi8coilaneo^ 

■■ Journalist . ■ '^^f ''''[::'- ; 
" • Professional" •- " : 
• Public Official' 
Sciehtfet * . 
Social Worl^er, 
„ ; : / Subtotal ' 



All Characters 

% ;:No. 



Characters tn Family Hour 



' "■ " , . }, 'J- \ 

Characters In Late Evening . 



IVIanageme^t 



■J. 



Restaurant Manager ' ' 7 1.4 

Miscellahedtis lyianggers. i '6 1.2 
Subtotap^/^T^ 



.piitary / 

Enlisted/Noncom;. " 
Foreign Military 

■ Military Officer - . 

, : . Subtotal 

Entertainer ; Subtotal 

Transportation 

■ Cab/Truck Driver^ 
Trar^iportation. * 

' ^ Ai/line Personnel 



\9 . 1.9 
P.4 

1. 0.2 



Laborer 

Technical 

Technician 
Repairperson 



Subtotal 
. Subtotal 



Subtotal 



0.8^ 
0.4 ' 
0.6 



1.2, 
0,4 



Household fyo|ker> Subtotal 

Clerical; ^ ^ 
Clerical 

Clerical (money) 



Salesperson 
/i^evolutioaary 
Clergy ^ - 
Athlete ^ 



Subtotal 
Subtotal 
•*Si}btotaI: / 
^bt^tal, ; 
■ Subtotal , 



No. 



4 
0 
0 



% 



1.9 
.0.0 
0.0 



16 ; 3.3 





.1*0 


2 


1.0 


■4- 


'0,8 ■ ■ 


0 


O.Q 


3 \ 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


3 


.:0.6 


2 


1.0 


1. 


0.2 


■.•••■0;v: 


■ t p.o 



16 3.3 



2 1.0 



13 



2.7 



1.9 
1.0 
0.0 



12 2.5 
9 1,9 



1 0.5 

2 1.0 
1 : * 0.5 



9 1.9 • 

9 .1,9 

8 1.6 

7- .1.4 



2 
0 



1.0 
0.0 




1.5 

tf.G 



No. 



% 



No< 



% 



4 1.9- 



4 r.9 



5. ^ 2.4 

■ 

6 2.9 

3 1.5 



S 3.2 

2 0.7 

is 0-4' 

3. 1.1 

4 , l;4 

3 : ,i.t 

1 0.4 

. 1 .0.4 



4 1:4 
4 1.4 



5 .;:i.8 

o^^^Fao: 



No.^^ % 



12:^1 4:3 



12 4^3 



8. ^ 2.9 



6 2,2 
6 ^^2 





77 
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Table A.6 (Cbntlnued) 



Minority Male (Continued) 

■• f 

' '. ' ^ 

Lav* ^ 

Lawyer * 
Judge 



Cftllajcfere Family \^o^t^ mC}^ix^KA^x^ in Late EveninQ^^; ^ 



2 0.4. 

1 .0:2 



1 0.5 
0 O.Q 



Subtotal 



Firefighter 



: TOTAL. MINORITY MALE- 
CHARACTERS' ' 

Total number of categories 
In which minority male ^^a?,. 
■ ...J characters appeared ' (46) W-:' 

■ ^^^^^^^^ ' 



3- .0:6 

■ 1 : 0:2 

485 '99.9 



206 ' 99.6 . 



1 0,4 v. ^■ 

1 0.4 '- ".i 

— --H, — • '3^>: ' ■./ ?, 

. ^. )■• 0.7:-- 

0 0.0 



279 99:7 



>'wn 



^v^i^Uhem ployed 
l^^jced 




■ Subtotal 



68. : 37.4 

'5. 2.7 

5 -2.7 

.3 1.6 

2 1.1 



83^ 45.6 



Housework 

Homemakefr 
Household Worl<erj^ 

;,SubtQtabi -^iJ" 

^|ducation, • ^._^/. ■ : y'' . 

Stud^hl^^*% . 
^4, .College Slud# 



11 6.0 
11 ^ 6.0 



/45 50,0 

. :^ .2.i2 

0 • 0.0 

1 ^^: '■ 

2 ' 2.2^; 



7 7.8 
'3- . 3.3 



.50:: 755.6 



^ / ' ^H lST). 104 



■ \22 ■;J2.1^'^^., - ■ 



10.: .11.1.. 



^ 3 • •.3.3;r . * ■ . ' 

, ; 5 /•.>^5.4v^, ■" • ^ : 

33 35.9 

12 .V13.O 



4^ ^ ' 4.3 
0 '0.0' 



Subtotal 



. -■ '■ . 
Subtotal 



',\ Clerical 

Secretary 
Clerical 
{ Olorical^((|Tohey) 

-^"; r^ ■ • 

. Medicln^ 

: Nurse -y 
Mi lilary Nurse 
Doctor " / 



. ; S^rvfce Work 

i^: ' . : j^Hb.tel/Restauranl 
^ : . ■ Miscellaneous Service 
• Guard/Watchperson 
.• //' ^- ' , Subtotal 

■\' primihal U ;.; vSubtotal 



. 6 3.3h 
^^'^4 ;2:2 
"3 Ar.6' 



9 4.9 
1 ■ .0.5 
1 . 0.5 




4-. , 4:3 



10. 10.9 




8v 8.7 
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Table A.6 (CdntlnuiJ)^?' ^ 



|bl*fnorlly Female (Com^^ No. . %^ ■ No 



JV'fi/liscellaneous Professionals 

Jofirnanst' • . . 



All Chafracters . • C>)^raclers in FamM/ Hour Characters In Late Even|ig 
% ^ No. Nq<>;-^% No. ' «^ ■ ■ • No. % No. % 



2 1.1; 

2. 1.1^ 

Professional " .^^^ : i 0.5 

Public CMflcialcf*^ .- . "^;^;^^ 1 0.5 ' : >^ 

i^oikf^^ : ■ ■ " ' ' 6 * 3.3 



Scientist ::",, - f 



1 1.1 

' 2 ' 2.2 



'Subt'otar' 



4' 



. - Sul?f, 

Entertainer - -^^i^^^iii' 
Police - 

Faclory Woilcer • Sui)tbt^l 

.Salesperson Siibtpt.al 
fOTAL>MINdRITY. 

FEMALE CHARACTERS'' 11^ } . 
Total number pf categorfes • <^ 
in which mmofity female . • 
" characters appieared ^27) 



. 4 

'4 
, 2 
1 



: 2.2 
2.2' 

:'i.i' ' 

0.5 



0 

^0 



0.0 
0.0 



7 



1 1.1 

0 , 0.0 

• 1 1.1 

.1 - 1.1 



192 :- '99.a 



3 3.3 
2 - ^ 2.2 
' 1 1.1 
" 0 ■ ' 0.0- 

1 ■ 1.1 

. 90 99.9 



3 
2 
3 
2 



2.2 ' 

3.3 v: \^ 
2.2 



0 0.0 
92 100.1 



\ 



; 1^ 



:\h«^«Mrnr n«*'I'''i''^*^r^ perconjagBsyeco.*^ ^ividir^. the ■number of characlera In each calegqry b^^fie tbtal number of characters' 

..the sum of pere^nt^gesJor..each Job.titio w\lhin«irrna|or^ategory may ncU.equal the proportion fn the category due t© rounding errors Subtotals 
for occupatlonarcatdgorles may not equal 100^ perpe^^^ , 






' I . ■ ■ ■ ,. , 
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Appendix A.7 



iyiefhpdoiogy and Relfabiliify bf 



'lit- 



v»^t. Nancy SigifarielU: prepared th^. following * - able to substantiate all-coding decisions: that is, th^ 
aescripfion of the nfethodology,ased in the Cultural ' ,inu^t^be aWe to poirh td specific action^ or segments 



(Dr 



' iri.^lie: prograip to. explain why an item was coded m 
a particular way." Coders cannptnise information that 
^i^pt^p|)lied in the specific episode of the prqgram 
leiiig analyzed. -S^^ ifa coder knows, from 

prevrdus exposure that a character Js 

^ employed as. a teacher but no mention is made of the 



Indicators Research Project.) ^ 
: ■ ^ ^Message System l^nalysis does f|bt dearvyith singte 
..v?^orkSv5iibjeclive perceptions^ or iiraj^ ^^^-^ 
' It focuses on the gros^,. uriambiguous, a^d^cof 
underst6v)il facts of por^ayaj. These are the ^ ^ 
vC--Jhat can be expected to provide bases, for ^„ ^ , 

, and common -^ssumptiqns arid <iefinkionsV ^ in the particular e, 

not necessarily agreement, among laj^'e and heterc?;]'" the coder cannot code thaj character/ 

gento\is niass public^ . . : . 

^ In Messige System Analysis, coders ar^- trains ' jcode" 6f "u|ikhoVn^' (Category. C^^^ 
> a specialized kiridV obsep/ation: They must jeiiably^ upon iixformation supplied during the course of the ■ 
make the discriminations required'^ the recordii)g ' partipujar episode they are assigned to code. 
. instrument and record them in a specified form: The training- period ak^ involves^ coding' 10 
Coders focus on^wfiat- iV presented in theVnia^ pr^seleifted pcograms that have beenl^bjected to^ 

. and W/ hpw'it.mighr bc^judged by/&ri^^ intensive analysis>bx the ^tire Message Syste^^^ 

Their task ;is-to generate the data f^jr^e subsequent Analysis staff; These programs have been spe9ia|)rr^ 
analysis that? will ^permit ; interpretation of ; the setected to illustrate spebific dejfinitions $6d especiaW 
common message elemei;its and structures^ available ly^djfricufPaspects of tl]ie recording instrument. 
■ toapubli^ofdiverseviewerL^ ".^^^^^.^e trainee g^^ 

' Message data for each sanlpte^pf prpgf^m^^^ of two people; All of- these pat^!hen. 

' collected #s part of- the CUlturah Indft^tors Troj^^^^^^ to, code the- first ' thre^aining programs; 

^^have beerV generated by a staff .of;,between ■ Each codeNpair works indep^^eiitly of all other 



and. trained- coders. Coders are jemployed.eaph 
for a 12- to J6-week period and vfiprk for 



Smum., of 20 hours and a maxim ito§^/'25 houfs 



yea 
mif 

^^er'week.V, . 

. CMiii^art specifically traified to usejhe C^ultural 
ll^^t^^ ^^"^ Analysis Recordihg 

^1?^f|si^^^^ training period requires 4 to 6 weeks 

■ df fn^^^^^ testing. Sever^ iniroduc- 

tpi^esslons are devoted to an itehi-by-iiehi • ' ' 
; sioh of the recbrding instrumferit* Each defin: 
. category; stlfemeSs^ fully explained and illu 
' Coders are explicit^^ they mu: 



be 




i We have fou^jd thai coding is cjOl^ely iedituS work and that 
jcanilot work efficiently for.Jnore than ? hours eaf h day. ' . _ - • 



pairs .and rettirns'one join^ coding for each prograni. - 
In V the next . general meeting, the entire staff— 
administrative and coding—discusses . difficulties 
encountered in the' three-program ejcerci^e.,: ^^ 
. these problems been resolved, the. coderrpairsr' 
code the remaining seven training ppcfgrams/^^C^^ 
pairs meet at least twcT^re times during thispart;S|o: 
trainii\g^^^discui|i)(p^^ In 
additi^, /the E^fiP^^W^*^ ^^^^ coder-mir is ^ 
cJoseljT/monitorra^r^^^ the ^ 

^sfiS^nokes a specific^roblem, if^s brought U) the : 
at^ntion of the codef-pair.^ » 4 \^ 

vfricndis, or lovers to operate as 




2,We do ndt^ permit roomma^r^>oji 
cpding pairs(«^--^. ^ . 

-'87' 
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Each item has been 
r-pairs miisl compare 



An important part of this process is the; veir^'' 
extensive training program that each coder-pair must 
complete. Each item in the recording instrument is 
explaineS and described. Furthermore, all items, 
especially those that are most complicated ai}d 
potentially confusing, are illustrated by their codings 
in the 10-program'i^ejf<^e. ~ 
coded by the staft. arta-^od 

their codings of each of these prograrns with , those 
generated by the staff. Misunaerstaridings and 
confusions are fully discussed and clarified in all 
meetings. ..'v- ■ . •■ 

The data generated ^by"* the cod^r-pajrs for the 1( 
training programs are keypunched and sUbjecte^ to 
computerized agreement analysis. Qn thfe basis of 
these results instructions; definitions, and classifica- 
tion schemes are further discussed and perhaps 
revised and idiosyncratic coder-pairs are dismissed, 
The coder-pairs jwho suryive the training-testing 
prcfcess. then proceed to ^i|iUyze the season's yddeo-r 
.' taped program sample. ^ 

■During botiti ^the training and data^collection 
. jihases^ j;<jp||^^^ monitor their .assignecT video- 
■vu|i|id;:f^ as. neceissaryj rescreening 

poirtions^^^^^^^ programs in the sample are 

coded indeffei|<i'ently by two separate coder-pairs i,o 
provide double-coded reliability comparisons, i 
. A Cfinal data set for subsequent anaMis M^, 

ipiied from the full data base by randomly 
fleeting one of tfie two codinj^s^for each prograin: 
^'As a last check: against deyiarit coding, reliability 
leisures are computed foy each pair before' the final 
'^M^-^^J^' proceclure identifids problem ,'<:6|^^,f 
gp^y noi:]^^ been scfeenpd out in the traij^^^' 
^^r,etest phase. In siich aii instanCe,|th'4ft?|a^ 
^fded by the questiohabl^air would be excluded 
Fotn ^^Ke S9lecti6n ahcl \}ie- alternative codin^^^j^: ' 
(Ovejr the couftb of this ?^ only two cases haW^'^ 
been encountered.) ' . 



Assessment o' Reliability 

The purpose of reliability measures in content 
aiialysis is to asde^tain the degree to which the 
recorded data are, consistently representative of the 
material being studied, rather 'than a reflection of 
observer bias or instrument ambiguity. Theoretically 
both types of contamination can be corrected by^ 
refining the instrument and/or by intensifying coder 
training, or, as a last resort^ by eliminating the ^ 
" unsalvageable variable or dismissing the incorrigible 
coders. Thus, measures of reliability may serve two 
furtctions: (1) as diagnostic tools in the confirmation 
of the recording instrument, and (?) as arbiters of the 
replicability of the procedure, assuring confidence in 
. the final data. In this project, they serve both— 
during the preliminaty period of instrument revision 
and coder training, they identify problem areas in t^* 
recording process, and the final meai^ures computed . 
on the study's entire corpus of double-coded data 
determine the acceptability of information for 
* analysis and provide guidelines for; its interpreta- 
tions. ^ / 

due merely to chance gives no indica- 
■ it^^ data truly reflect the phenomena under^ 

Jl^||v(afi'on. Simple percent-agreement measures kre;;^ 
therefore, inadequate indicator^ of reliability, sinee 
they fail to account for the amount of^ agreeijaeiftt^^^ 
expected by chance. Reliability measures irj. the forlrt 
of agreement coefficients, ^.however, indicate the 
degree tb "which agreement among independent 
observers is above change. In general, then, 
'Coefficient of observed disagreement" 

Lvfi" Agreement 
Values 



== 1 



•* F(^^,f(^mal discussion of part of^i^l^s famil^of 
KrjfjpdSdbrfT, "Bivariatc Agree mci^i^Q^pfTictcnts 




expected disagreejniient 
B col^'lficients of this form wili range from ^ 
plu's brte when agreemient is ^perfect, to zero when 
agreement 15 purely accidental (or . perfectly raii|^ 
dom), to negative values whien* agreeme||t^ i^vje 
^han that e^^cted due to. chance. * These ''o 
^ill geifieralTy give more. ^ consfervativie ^TOff^tt: 
of reliability, tjia'fi. will' simple vpercentragreeme^^^^^^ 
measures./-" V.;^'^''::.^ . . . ■ ■ " "/ , - 'f^^-';;'^;- 

Five compu^tipnal formulas ■ are available ' for^l 
calcuIaTing^:the^^ coefficient.? T yapati^s 

are distinguished by different formulations jt^the 
disagreement function^depeiiding on whtether *lhe 
variable^ fonsidefed a nominal,; ordinm, interyal, 




cocfTicients. see Klaus ■ 
for the Reliability " of; ' - 



Dala in Sociological Methodology, ed. E.Ei 
(San Francisco: Jossey-9ass. Inc., 1970). 



8 




rgatta and«p,W. Bohmsiedi 
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bipolar, or'ratio scale. The project's double-coded The cumulative reliabilit^^^^^^^ for both tbe items 

sample of data is s^alyzed for agFeemenf via these and the ooitipound measures and indicators goveni^^^ 

coefficients with the , aid of a computer the reporting of the results. 

, Klaus Krippcndorfl; ''A Computer ^Program for Agreement Aimjysis of , * . */• 

Reliability Data, Version 4/' Philadelphia: .The Anncnbe^g Sfiool of ► , 

Communications, July 1973 (mimeo). '. T , # >w . * - v.' * * * ••' 

" . " ^ ■ ^: • \. •■ ? ■ ■ ■ •■' .... '.•xv.; ; - •■ 




. Table A.7 
Reliability of Variables forf^rime Time Television 
Drama Chai'acters ? 



Malor and Minor Characters 

.Sex 

Race ' ■ . 

Chronological Age „ 
.Qccu|||iorj* 

Violdp^ Committed M-.^^^^^^ 
Victimisation 

Malor Characters 

Comic Role 




.962 N 

"^.732 N^ ; 
.774 N 

'.6§8 O ^ 



.942 N 
.921 N 
.901 I. : 
.844 N 
.707 N 
.702 



••J 



.82 
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i • / Table B.I • . 

Nemiriaker Roles by Race and Sex, 1974-75 and 1977 



Government 
Official 

No. % 



. Public 
Figure 



Crirrilnal 



Private 
Figure 



)hoA ' % ■' \ No.: ; No.""' "% 



Malority v 

MaliB 1974-75 
' 1977 



62 : '^^ '^^'2 ^ 11 ' ;/7^.3 , 20 ; ; 5§;8 

124 . 93.9 26 



Percent Change 





TOTAE 



1974-75 
1977- 



§6 46.8 ■ 26 .\?M8.4 15 10.6 ^ 34 ;*'24.1 — — 
132 53:0 ^ 34 ; 1^:6 41 , 16.4 31^^^ 12.4 ^- 



141 100.0 
11 ' 4.4 249 ' 100.0 



Percent Ch^gB}^ 



^ +13.21 



••DlfferonctfisSj^siJbife a* .01 lov 




-26:n 



+ 54.7 



' +48.5* 






■ ;"TafeleB.2.' ' " . 
Gender Distributions of Correspondent Appearances, by Networic and Montlii 1977 



V -p:--- * * Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Jujy Aug. Sept. .Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 

'. ' ■ ■ o . ■ . • ■ ■ ■ ' J. . — -1 



0 

ABC •■ ;:. w ^' 






























Mal^-;. . .■ ' . "■' 


No. 


131. 


138 


159 


147 


143 


157 


184 


,189 


f77. 




■^177 


162 


1935 


vv-:^ . : . Appearein(5es 


% 


87.9 


90.8 


94.1 


93:6 


89.4 


93.4 


92.0 


. 87.9 


88,5 




.^90.3 


<s84.8 


90.2 


.^Famale'l ^ . /. 


No. 


18 


14. 


10 , 


. 10 


17. 


11 


16 


26 


23 


18 


19 


29 


211 






12.1 ' 


9.2 


5.9 




10.6 


6.5. 


•8.0 




12.1 


11.5 


9.5 




|15.2 


. 9.8 




No. 

-'% 


■ 149 • 
100.0 


152 
100.0 


1 69 

ioa.o 


1^7 

id6:o 


160 

- 1 si 


'*168 
.99.9 


200 
1004D 


215 
100^ 


200 
100.0 


189 • 
100.0. 




'i' 191 
^'lOO.O- 


2146 
100.0 


r**^. Maie : 


No. 


189 


174 


199 


182 


* . ■ 
200 


176 


194 


20^ ' 


;ll91 


172^ 




. 185 


2241 


: V" Appearsnces 


. %. ■ 


%9:.. 


90.6 


89.6^ 


90.5 


90.1 


88.0 


85,1 


90.9 


f4.1 


. 96.6 


' 90.4 


'93.9 


90.8 




Nd. 




' 18 


23 


;i9 


22 


24 


. 34 


21 


12 


, 6 


18 


12 ' 


228 


Appearances 






" r'9.4 


•10.4 


■'•'9y4 


!;^^.,9.9- 


12.0 


. li^'.9 


. 9.1 


,5.9 


3.4, 


9.6 


..6W1 


9.2 

HF — ^ 


Sabtotal 


Mn 




192 


222 




'222 


2QP 


" 228 


230 


203 


17S^- 


188 


197 


2469 




1 nn n 


100.0 


100.0 


99 9 


10*5.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0. 


100.0 . 


100.0 


100.0 


lOp.O 


NBC* 






- ' ' ' i 

' 














■ '■J f 




o ■ 






Male 


No. 


167 


139 


158 


- 1 4y 


■ \00 


' -1 CO 


1 KQ 
J OO 




1 R/l 
1 D*t 




bnn 


165 


1950 


Appearances 


■% 


90!8 


8'^.7 


. 82.7 


83.7 


88.1 


. .86;8 


84.5 


.91.2 


91.6 


91.0 


94.3 

<v ' ■ 


.85.9 


' 87.9 

■• 




No.- 


17 


■ 29 


■ » 

. 33 


29 


; 21 


23 


.28 


17 ^ 


15 


17 


12 


27 . 


268 


Appearances ' 


.,%. 


9.2 . 


17.3 


: 17.3 




.■'l1-9 


13.2 


;i5-.5 


8.8' 


'8.4 

■ti>.' 


9.0 


■ '5.7 


14.1 


12.1 


Subtotal 


No. 


184 


lis' 


%.191 ' 




176 


175 


■181 


193 


179 


189 


212 


. 1^2 




% 


100.0 


iooitS'idcKO. 


■ 


.100.0 


iqb.o 


100.0 


100.0„. 


.1.00-0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
































V . Total Male 


No. 


487 




fii516. 


478 


49(B 


.485 


■■531 ; 


■"^'57^, 


' "532. 


■ 515 


547 


512 


• 6124 


.\ Appearances 


% 


90.0 


88.1" 


. 88.6 


, 89.2 


88.9f 


89.3 


87.2 


'90.0 


91.4. 


92.6 


91.8 


88.3- 


89.6 


Total Female . . 


No. 


54. 


.61 


66 


58 


62 


:'-56. 


78 


64 


50 


41 


49- 


68; 


709 


Appearances 




10.0 


11.9 


.11.3 

•> 


io:s 


11.1 


10.7 


12.8 


10.0 


8.6 


7.4 




.1.1.7 


10:4 



total Appearances No. 541 512 582 536^ 558 • ■ 543 6^9 638 582 , 556 -SSq^ 580 6S33 
" . . % 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 '1.00.0 3 100.0 lOO.O 100,0 100.0 -100.0 100.0 lOO.O 100.0 
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Table B.3 

Female Corrj^spondents Appearing on Network Television News in 1977 



.'« ' •■■ ■ 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 




June 


July 


Aug. 


^ Sept. 


Oct. 




. Dec* 




/Tdtal '■ ■•■ V-:^ ■■■■ 


^- •• ■ 

ABC 
























































^:Bettina Gregory. 


6 ' 


4 


2 


2 


4 . 


4 


9 


2 


6 


6 


4 


7 


Ob 


oc n 


Ann Compton 


2 


. 7''. 


/ 2 


4 


3 


2 


4 


11 


3, 


3 


3 ' 


6 


50 


22.3-. ' 


Julie Eckart 


8 


. 2 ■ 


• 4 1 


0 


3 . 


2 


3 


• 4 


3 


3 


1 


2 




1 0.u ^ 


Hillary Brown 


1 


1 






6 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


17 


7,6 .. 


Margaret Osrher* 


1 


G 




J ■■ 


1 . 


2 


0 


2 


0* 


1 


1 ' 


2 


1 1 


. -T.4,9' • - ' ■ 


V Ddreen Kays 


0 


o\ 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 . 




P 


0 ' 


1 


7. 


■ 8 


3.6 • ' ' ' 


^'Catherln Mackin 


/ 0 


0 


0 


0" 


'. 0 


0 . 


0 


0 " 




' 1 


1 <i 


3. ' 


7 






n 
u 


n 
U 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


1 


1 


5 ^ 


^0 


7 


' 3.1 


Lynn Sherr 


0 


0 


/ 0 . 


0 


0 


. 0 




0- 


4 


1 




0 


7 


.3,1 _ ; 


Barbara Walters 




0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




n 

u 


1 


o 

c. 


5 


■ , - 2.2' • ■ ■ 


Sonya Friedrnan . 


a 




0 


. 0 


0 ■ 


0 




, 2 


. \ 


0 


0 


0 


3 


, 1,3. . 


Lynn Gansar 




0 ; 


• 0 




0 


0 




1 




1 


0 


0 


2 


V 0.9 • A^i 


Miscellaneous^ . 




0 




p 




0 




2, 


\ 0" 


iVv 


.0 


0 


3 




TOTAL /\ 




14^ 


-^10;: 


10 




11 


.16 


26 


23 ^ 


ia 


19 . 


29 


21 1 




Mean No, of % ' 






























Appearances'-' 3Sf^ 


^.5 


2.5' 


2.5 i 


^ 3.4 




4l,0 „ 


2.6 


' 


1.6 


1.9 ' ' 


2.9 . 


?.5 





^i|nc[i|des;.tho following correspojidonts who appeared once: Karen Kelley, August; .Juai Bloom, August; Ajirienne Alpert, October. . 
'JOnly those correspondents known to be employed by\jf\BC in a given month were counted whert'determinlng means. - Thug, until August only .the first 

five correspondents Werer used when determining means. Forrpxj&m.pjg^ .'during the month, of January, the first five coVres^cndents made a total of. 
.. IB appearances.for an average of 3.6 appearances per corresporitfeht (Barbara Walters, whose anchor role was Increasingly trahsfor.meci into a 

correspondent's role, was counted as a correspondent frbm August through December.) - . - ' s^' • ' 'i-^ 

































Robin Wright 


1 


. 1 


3 


4 


1 ^ 


4 


\3 




3 


.2 


6 


. 3 . 


-'^^ 




Betty Ann Bowser 


3 • 


2 


6 


3 


2 - 


3 


.^2 


3 


3 


1 


2 




V 30 ' 


13.2 


;4,es)ie Stahl 


2- 


4 


'3 


0 


3 


2, 


9 


1 




0 


0 




24 


10.5 


Mftrya McLaughlin 


3 


0 * 


2 . 


0 


4. 


4 


. 4 


3 


■ • 1 


0. 


. ' 2 


; 0 . 


23 


10.1 


Sharron Lovejoy * 


'1 ' 


3' 


4 


2 


2 


0 


3 . 


.3 


1 


. 0 


0 




19 


.8.3 


Renee Poussaint 


2 : 


1 




1 


2 


4 


3 


1 


0 « 


0. 


0 


- 0 


18 


7.9 


• Jackie Casselberry 2 


3' 


0 ; 


1 




0 


-3 


r. -P 


'1 • 


1 


\^ 0 . 


• 1 




5,7, 


](^Susan Peterson 
tS^san Spencer 


0 . 
6 


'0 

0 


1 

0, 


1 

0 


■ ■ 0 ^ 


2. 

V 0 


0 

' . - 4" 


- 2 


- l" 
1 


2 
0 


■ 0. 
3 


1 ^ 


12 ' 
I'l 


5,3 
4.8 . 


Betsy Aaron 


2 ^ 


1 




4 


.1. 


2 


0 




0 ^ 


• 0 


^ .0 


a; 0 


11 


4,8 


? Lee Thornton' 


'1 


. 1 


y ''' ' 




3 


0 


- ' \ 


1 


. 0," 


* 0 




1 . 




■ 4.4 


Martha Teichner 




0 


0 , - 


b 




0 






' :■. 0. 




■4 


3 


7 


3.1 . 


Wirlam Bjerre 


0 






0 


. 0 ' . 


0 


0 


. d 


0 . 


..0 


1 . 


3 ^ 


4, 


. 1.8 


Jane Miller 


0 




• 0 


0 


0 


2^ 




0 


0 ^ 


0.' 


P . 


'0 


3' ■ 




Jbari Snyder 


0 


0 


■ 0 ^• 




0 


1 


1 


■ ■■■ -0- 




; 0 




0 ' 


2 <^ 




Joan H^lf / . 


0 


' 1 




1. 




0 


. b 




0 


. 0 




0 


" 2 ; 


0$^ 


'^^Miiscellarieoi^^s:' , 






■■ ■ ° ' 


0 . 


1 . 


0 


* 1 


V 1 


.1 


0 




;o . 


6 


. 2.6 


total" f- ■ * / 


19 


18 


■/23, 


19 


22 \ 


24 


34 


21 


12 


' 6 - 


18^ 


12 . 


228 


99,2 



Mean No. of \ 
-Appeararices* 1.7 



i.-e 



2.1 



1.7 



2,0 



2^v 



,2^" 



1,8 . 1,5. 1.0 2.2 2,0- ;1.8 

•a Includes the following' porrospondents w^jo: appeared once- Vivian Bos'Mg^^^ J,an.uary; Melinda Nix, March; Me llnda Liliu, 

;^uly; Linda Kobbe I. August;. Angela She1|ey,".Sj|5ptemb0r/:'.>^^ c ' . . 

/Only^hose correspondents known to be.employed as &orrbs|5<^aon^^ counted. For example, Lesi L Stahl left the CBS'* ' • ' 

Evenrng News to co-apchor the CBS Morning jy/ews in Sejafe.mber: The averages are probably high .because severaHnfrecuop.' appearing, 
correspo/idenis were, not c6unted If they did net appear again lator' lri the year,' such as- Joan Snyder, Betsy '^aron,' and iTon Lovejoy. 
' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ \ ." / • ■ • ■ • f ■ * . . • '. ■ 

• . . ■ : ■ 85 
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Table B.3 (Cbnilnued) 



Jon. Feb. Mar. Apr. M?y June July Aug.^' Sept. 



Oct. 



Nov. Doc. 



Total 



NBC 

Marilyn Berger 7 

Jud7^?>odruff 2 

CaroleN Simpson \ 1 : 

. Linda Ellerbee 2. 

Catbenne Macki.n 3 

Betty Bollin . 1 

i Hillary Brown ^^^^''^t^^'-'r"-^^^" > 
M||M^ry Alice William^pf^l^^^ 
I^P^ica Savltch ^ \ - 0 
^Ifij^iniwildman .'1 3,1 
^^iirtlscellaneous'^ 0, 1;^) " f 1 



11 
t 
i 

2 

,2 
1 



10 

5 
5 
6 
3 

.2i. 



11' 
6 
4 
p 
4 
0 



0 
0 
0 
4 



9 

6 . 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



TOTAU 

Mean No*, of 
Appearances* 2.4 

'^Includes the following corre 



17 29,:9S:33 29 



23 



3.6 



4.1 



2.9 3.8 1 




■ ; \ 


■ • 


No. 


0 


'y 0 


60 


1 


4 


56 


4 




47 




7 


32 


0 


0 


21 


0 . 


3 


16 


0 




■'■ ■■9 


0 


. ...1 


8' 


2 


2 


7 


0 


0 


' V 


0 . 


0 • 


10 



12 



27 



270' j 



2.4 3.8 



22.2 
20.7 
17.4 
M1.8 
■^.8 
5.6 

; 3.3 

3.0 
2.6, 
1.8 
3.7 



99.9 



3.0 ^ 



^dems Who appeared once^Heldi S— • ^--V; J^S;^^n:^?l»lffl^O?{^ " 



(Appendix C 



^ r975 anal977 



■1 



3975 



1977 



^ ^. — % Change 

'''^:'s^Ho.'\'-'''''^'' -No. % from 1975 



■■>v . 



Offjclaf^sarid?: ' 












MahagerS>^t ■; 






. ^,175 ■ 




D r Af a e c 1 Arm 1 Q -'-'u- 

[rroiess)onais . 7, 


41, 1 ;;. 


■?6.4^ 


'■:2,289^¥ 


* 28.6 . 


■ +6.1 * 


Technicians \ 




:;3o:9. 


2i(|i8^ 


32.0 


^•3.6 


Sales^fj.^ . " 




^■-3,8- 


252.^ 


^:3.i 


-I8.4'' 


Si^total ^. 


6,086 


74.5 , 


6,334;. 


■77.5^: 

a^^— - 


+ 4.0** 


'Clerical ^ / 


1 .438 


1^7.6 


1,469. 


» 18.0 


>V^3.3 


Craftsmen 


415 


'5.1-' 


' w; 172 


":2.i> 


-58.8*** 


Operiatlves 


99 


12 


. ' -88 


1.1 


-8.3 


Laborers 


25 


0,3^ 


1: . ;i2 


0.3 




Service Workers 


113 


1.4^ 


too 


;l2 


-14.3 


Subtotal 


2,090 


25.6. 


.1,8^1 


22>' 


-11.3** 


TOTAL 


8,176 


100.1 


8,585 


100.2 





a-. 



•Difference Is significant at' tlf?e .05 level. ^■ 
••Difference Is signlflcant at the .01 level. j: ■ - ' . 
•••Difference Is significant at the .001 leveV ' J 



■ ^ ■ ■ -Table Ci2;<i#iS-|^L - . 

Comparison of Percentages of Official and Mahag^f Eit^ployeeS Versus All Employees 
° (4o-station sample) ' * ■ 

1977 





'Atmh^i^ . Indian/, 



American' 



Total and 
Percei)i>Qf 
Officials an< 
. Managers 



- * > . ^ « " ' Alaskan .A^;^^^^ Among All = 

^ White,, .;-"';'-f Slack ^-y^^^^^^ NatlvB^.^ j| fcp>anlc -Employees ■ {^jx, 



Mai© Female ; M^e> 



Official and No. 
Martager Employeej^ % 

An * ' H4.tK " ' " nV 



250 -.^61 



■ ziA'-'-' ■:Aj!ty-'''^mm^m <i--^^^ '0.8 14.4/ 



Employe«j?» 



71 



763 

,:.64.9. ' 2^.3,J^^5^ , . ^ . . 

4682 : Vol yei^^^S '^^ '^^ 76 ■94/- 13 . 10 'l78 . 118,, 8185 ^ 

57,2;'-e;2i:6 V^^^^^^^ Z'^^e^a 0.9 ' 1.1 .0.2 ■ O.l 2.2 . 1. 4 - 99.9^ 



Percent Diffe/enoe 



+ 1 1 .9* *.*■ - - 1 A - 61 .5^ * * .-■-^ 54.5*;* * + 1 0.0 - 83:3 
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y Table C.3 . 

Utilization Ratios' of Employees at 40 Telcvlsidn Stationi^^V Race, Ethnicity; andl Sex 

• 1.977 ■ /r'r'K- ' ' - 



New York ' 
Upper Four Job Calegorios < 



AH Nine Job Categories 



Los Angeles 
Upper Four Job Categories 



Ail Nine Job Categories 



Chicago 
Upper Four Job C^tegorij^s 



All Nine Job Categories > 



Detroit . " * 

Upper Four Job Categories 



All Nine Job Categories. 



phia ■_Jr ^ 



Philadelphia ^ 
Upper Four Job Categories 



All Nine Job Categories 



White 
Male Female'. 



Male 



Black ' -.rv - *;v^j^ Hisfjanlc 
3 •rf^6ma|e;' ' X ;'^.jVlale Femj 



1.43 
1-'.30 
1.11 
1.11 

1.25. 
1i04 
0.98 ' 

0. 83:;; 

1. f6 
0.94 
1.11 
1.18 

1.04 
0.74 
0.91 

'0- 



0.43 
0.44 
0.64 
0.86 

P.63 
0.71 
0.77 
1.16 



0.47 
0.75 

0.48: 

0.52 
0.63, 

0.96: 

6.64 \ 



0.76 
*D.81 
1.30 
0.90 

0.63 
. V 0.84 
\l.18 

■10.75 



1.24 
1.17 
1.70 
1 .36 

1.13 
1.11 . 
1.43, 
1.17 



^0.55;'; 

o.7f;^o 

0.79.^ 



^0.15 
^^t).94 
. \ 1.12* 




. 0.44 


. 0.79 


0.79 


1.17^ 
1.41 
1.28. 
1.12 


0.12 

0:79 * 
. 0.88 
0.65 


0.79 
1.16 
0.9.1 
2.19 


0.62 
0.81 
0.67 
0.23 


...» 

0.71 
0.75 
0.57 
0.84 


0.35 
0.14 
0.18 
0.22 


0.76 
1.64 , 
1.10 
0.50 


.0.64 
0.74 
0.66 

- 0.86 . 


, 0.72 
' 0.26 
-.0,63 
^.0.36 


0.26 • 
0.32 ' 
0,40 
0.08 


0:83 

0. 62 

1. :29 


" 0.17 
0.13 


0.44 

0-50 

0.98 


, 0.88.. 
' 0.50 
^ 1.17 

.^=^0,75 


0.65 
0^69 
1.13 



tl.71 
1.0?* 1.14 

1.25 ' pye 



is, V 



•1.59 



1.22 



^4>28 



^n^19' 
3.57 



' • 1 .44:- 

1.35 
1.59 
,1.22 

1.27 
.1'14 
, 1'.30 

1.07 



jb..29 
0.45 
0.26 
, 0.51 

0.63 
0.50 
0.71 



\^le • Fema!e'v%r^ 









V 1.78 >^ • 


V^. ^.40 


1 .bl 






/ 0.46 




■ 1.28 


\ 1.78 • • 




• 1.78 . ' • ;: 




.0.71 


1.14 


0.67 


1.22 


2.27 1 


1.50 


i^O / 


0.1 8 


0.63 


/ 1.04 


0.60 


0.90 


3.30 < 


1.82 


2.20 \ 



0.31. .1,60 



2.35 - ' 
3.2^2^ 
6.18 
4.41 

1.76: 
3.50;' 
4.41 
3.53 . 




2.00 



1.67 



1.67 



0.61 


144 , . 




% 2.6? 






■ ' v?^'.* ■ 




.m 




•0.76 


0.4*5 , ' 


0.49 




, 0.72 \ 


• .'0.79 . V 


p. 21 




'o.4i 


:o;i25 : 






^il;:|v.e.!r8 


".1 .45 . 


•^0.32 


0.98 


■ ' .'."f'.j •' ' 




'0.77. 


0.8qj^, - 


0.42 


11.18 


' . 1.42 


fl5 


' 0:87f r 


;o.33 


8.23 




-0.63 


»■ 0.e2rV-»;, 




... . 8.23 - 


5.Q0 


1.39 


.i\O.B5'5^:;'.; } 


"0.8^ 


> 74.12 





' 0.88 ' 
4.41 

3.5^ 
1.76 
.0.59 
. 5.29 

' : 4.40 ' 

.18.12 
. llt) 
6.25 



4:28: 



1.90* 
0.52^ 
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Table C.3 (Cbntinued) 

San FranclsCq, *. 
Upper Four Job Categories 



All Nine Job Categories 



2r01 /.0.25 * 
•i. 78; • ■ 0.34 
r.84 0.28 

'^^*-:^"vc^'2.09 . . p:20 :* 



1.8Q 



St. Louis 

■: U^per Four Job Categories 



All Nine Job Categories 



Cleveland > 

, Upper Four Job Categories 



Att Ntne Job C^egories 



. Washington, D.C! 

Upper Four Job Categories 

"■ . ■ . ' '■ 



'i-^ Job Categories 




Atlanta ; , • > r. 
Upper F^jur Job Categories 




All Nirid Job^fbgorles 



. ■ 

, 1.30 "' 

1.91 
1.84 
1.82 • 
1.72 

1.72 
1.58 
1.50 
1.42 

1.67-> 
1*.33 
j.34 - 

;::.^i.5t- 

■ 1\p.8fe^. 
'lV16 

I'.ib 

■ ■ 1.34 . 



1.32 - 

^Ji.20 - 

' .1.52 
. 1.58-^ 

1.15 
- 0,92 
1,19 
.1.3a' 



■ 0.69 
, • 0.40 



i^a5^ 5 

0:4i 

' 0.5d;S 

0.19 
^0.33 i 
/0.21 \ 
' 0.50: ' 

0.32^ 

0.46 

0.44 

■t 

1.02, 
0.69^ 

' 0:5| . 
J>1.37 

dm: 

^ 0.68 ■ 



0.65 
0.77 
0.3i 
0.35 

0.84 
0.77 

0^61 




1,13 


0 ".16 


■ .d.24 , 


0.28 


0.6T 


0.^5 




1.23 


0.34 • 


,0.67 


0.12^ 


■ 0.75 


0.56:^ '-'.^ 




1.30 * 


,0;24 . 


0:72 


0.65 • 


n on 


t\ DO' ■ ■ ^ 
UiOi2. ^ ■ 




1.05 


'0.29 ■' . 


0.38 


u.oo 


'rt cc 




."■ V 












.•v.. 1:04 V- 


- ^i^ 




' tf,64"*^ ■ 


■ 0:72*:^ 






0,93 - ; 




■'1.19 


0.55 .-^ 




'■0,60^' 


^. . - ,U.14 


. U.-7o 




1.00 . 


0.50 






" ■ ■ n cc 
.; U.0& 


. 0.27 




2.03 • 


0.42 


, . ^ , 


8.12 


lo.ou 




.' 


0.95 


0.39 • , 


1.60 




5.71 






0,54 


0.39 


1.60 


V — ' ' 




■ « 




U.oO 


0.19 ■ 


•2.4dV(:;, 




■ '-^ 






1J0 


1.55 . 


' 


15:00 


11.43 






0.92 


1.74 


- 2.60> 




4.30 






U.bb 


0.81 . 


1 .40 




•■. — 








■ 1.13 ^: 


1.60 




• — 






1.43 


0.29 . 


* 1,51 \ 




4.70 


■ -II , " 




1.15 . 


.0.28 








3:64 




1.32 ' 


0.65 






V. 7.O0 






0.71 


0.42 










'"'■'•I 
. 1 


1;46 


0.56 


.1.3^ 




, ...yj • 

4.12 




.- 


1.06, ' 


0.93 








2.73 




1.32 ' 


1 00 


1 7n 


u.pu 


■ » 4:70 






•<).57 


0.-60 
























UiOO 


0.98. 


. ,■ ' 
0.1 9 \. 


'1^10 ' 




'<l >. . . / • . ■ •• 
' ' ' *"T 




1.18 


0.62 ' 


0.07 


1.64 ' 








VM- 


b'.54 


• 0.14 


0.55 


n 00' 


n '7*1 




0,935^ , 


0.66 } 










0.78«»: 


1.06* ^: t 


Orf6y^ 


■0.96 . 


■ ' ' ' '''' 








0.83 ' \ ' 


":'0.06 V 


1:37 




: . • 




153 


0.86 


CO.il; ' ; 


wi.i 


0.17 






0.86 


1X)2 . ;■ 




















.' »; * . ■ ■ 


M 


T.16 ; 


0:22 '■ 






^.36 


>lci.oo ; . 


1.07 


0;69 













■1.09 

0.78 

^t.05 
.1.49 
0.94 
0.70 



0;39. 
0.42^ 

0.49 
'1.59 
0.77 

O.Sfe 




f achieve^ when the. percentage of eniployi,es.of eac^h group at a televlslorrstmron equals the percentage of each grouD In thafllocal 

• S '"'T'"" 'or labor force SaU due'oi;.e ^^Slll^ of F 

•^nTM'^-^^^ prov^ed^eeparatGly forAgian and Paclflclsland Americans and American Indiana; Instead they are^uped 

' ° Thls:^qmcnls3ion was-Mnable to obtain d^ta for each group separately. Aalbn and Pacific Island AmerlcarLd^ ^^ 

^it?tfnn ^u^rp^^^^^ percentages of. labor forces,and the employment of even one persor^-from Xer of these aroupA 

If'-^.^.^^^^"^^^'^^^^^^^ fQW^mployees often artificially ralsqs their utillzallbn ratios, as can be seen In some of these data " 

Pjaiteleyfi.i^^ ' ' 

^(Taph Indlcate^^^ , ... . . '^j^ . 




S6 



89 
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Table 0,4 / ^ ' 

FCG Form 395 Submissions by ABC, CBS, and NBC, 



-4977 



ABC • 

1, Radio-TV Los Angeles 
(IhcludiBS San Fran- 
cisco Stations) 
'2, Radio-TV New York 

3, Radio-TV Chicago 

4, Radio-TV Washington, 
D.C, 

5, TV Networl< News At- 
- lanta ^ 

SUBTOTAL 
.(Employees at owned 
V , stations submitted sep- 
' arately by stations) 
,6. Consolidated Report 



Number of 
Emjsloy^es 



1,088 
3,204 
77 



228 ' 
31 



4,628 



1,986. 



'-6,614 



;i;0»T^L ^ 6;614 

^oiirce: Form 395 Employment reports submitted to 



CBS V 

1. TV Network Division. 
(Los AngQies) ■ ^ 

2. TV Network Division 
(Washington, D.c:) 

3. TV Network (NiBW York) 
_ SUBTOT/\L 

4. TV NetworK Consoli- 
dated (NY, DC, LA, 
Chicago, Detroit) 

5. CBS TV Stations Divi- 
sion \ V 
^(Employees at owned 
.station^ submitted sep- 
arately 'by station) 

SUBTOTAL 

6. Consolidated TV Sta- 
tions Division 

7. CBS Radio Network 
Division \New York) 

8. CfBS Radio Stations 
-Division (New York) 

- •(Employees at owned 
stations'submitted sep- 
arately by stations) 

SUBTOTAL 

9. Consolidated CBS 
Radio Stations Divi- 
sion 

. 10. CBS' News Division 
(Washington, D.C.) 

11. CBS " News Division 

: (New York) ^ ' ' 

SUBTOTAL 

12. Consolidated CBS 
News Division 

No Overall Consolidated 
Report submitted 

the FCC. 



Number pf 
Employees 

957 J ^ 

. 77 
1,800 



2,834 



2,834 



213 



1,324 
1,537' 

230 
85 



1,5-37 



699 
784 

109 

768' 
877 



784 



877 



' ^ . ' Number Of 

NBC / Employees 

1. TV Network (Chicago,. 
Burbmik, Washington,' 

- DC) 2,807 

2. TV ^Jetwork"('Burbank) 1,126 

3. TV Network (Washing^ 

tofi, DC) 153 

4. TV Network (Chicago) 58 

5. Station HQ (Chicago) 15 

6. Station HQ (San Fran- 

o • . Cisco) 3 . 

"7. Station HQ. (Detroft) 3 ^. 

8. HQ owned TV-Radio' 109 

9, Radio Network (New . 
York) .292 

10. Radio Network (Wash- ' >' ' 
, ington, DC) , 36 

11. Radio Network (Bur- 
bank) 3 . 

.12. Radio Network (Chicago) 7 
SUBTOTAL ^ 4,612 
(Employees at owned 
. stations submitted Sep- ■ - 
arately by stations) * 1,962 
1 3. Consolidated Report 6,574 



6,032 



6,574 
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Table C.S v - , 
dffficiais ahd Managers by Race, Ethnicity andSex For Network-Owned; 

Versus NetWork Headquarters ' 



. White' 



Black 



Asian, ' American 
^American/ Indian/ ^ ^'♦v 
Pacific, Island Alaskan Native / 7? Hlsj 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Female 



,Male Female^ Male Female * Mola JteniaJ^i 

: •— '■ — ' ^tflT^**^' 



ABC ' 

Owned 
Stations n ' 

. Headquarters 



total 

iclals and 
[ilinagprs 
'erdent 

fAii..";, 

jCyees 



No. 

% 

No. 



208 . 
65.2 

722 
75,0 



76, 


> 7 


i7 . 


'4 


!0 ' 




1 


23.8 


1 . ^ 




1.2 . 


•0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


167 


28 


■17'->/ 


;8 


2 


0 


' 0 


17.4 


2.9 


1^8 : 


<},8 


0.2 


■ p.o' 


0.0 



Percent. Difference +15.0*** -26:9** +31.8 ' - 66.0*;; -33.3 



CBS 

Owned / 
'Stations 

Headiquarters 



No'. 


148 


/ 93 


14 


' 21 




50,5. 


•31.7* 


-''4.8; 


7.2 


No. " 


619 


163 


29 ' 


13 


% 


72.1 


19.0 


3.4 


1.5 



3 
t.O 



2 
0.7 

5 
0.6 



0 

0.0, 

0 
0.0 



2 
0;7 

0 
0.0 



fexcBwX Difference +42.8*r -40.\*** -29.2 



-79.2**^+80.0 -14.3 ' — — ' 



NBC 

Owned 
Stations 

Headquarters 



No. 


' 157 


36 , 


17 


9 


% 


69.8' 


. 16.0 


7.6 . > 


4.0. 


No. 


559 


80 


19 


■5 


. % - 


82.3 


11.8 


■ ' 2;8 


0.7 



1 

'0;4 

3- 
0.4 



■ Q - 


1 ■ 


0 


4 








0.0 . 


1.7 






1- 


1 


10 


1 


o.q * 


o.r 


0.1 ' 


1.5 


Ui 




w ■ 



-26.2 -63,2*** -82.5* 



75.0. _ -11.8 — +27.8**' 



Percent Difference +17.9* 

■ .■ ^ .,~^..=j-.v,ikA cnn In 1577 were used to devBlt)D tlie "headquarters" data shown here.-OHltaal and :\ 

■::ryfes^?epr,^d'^rArcfe '-"0„d,d t.eoa.se „ ,s ,.p.ss,.,e tc 

sepa'rateMelevlgrdn WquaYter's employees from r^^^^ ■ ' * |, . ^ • 

-•Difference Is slgnl'lcant at the .05 levej. ' . /. . *■ 

. ••Difference Is significant at Iheipl level- ^ . ^ - . . . . , 

•••Difference Is slgniticanl at the .001 level. ' ' • , ' ■ - . 
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JEmployees by Race^ Ethnicity .arid Sex For Np iworlc-Owne'd Stations 
^> . Versus Network Headquai^i(ers 



Black 



Asia p 
Amerlc|in/ 
Pacific li 



-Forrtalo • Male 



. Female 



• •• d 
American 

Indian/ 



Total 

I" Employeeis 
^ and percent 
at Stations 



land Alaskan Native Hispanic and Head- 



li/lalC^ lemalo Male Female Male Fim'iile quarters 



ABQ 

•Owned 
Stations 



No. 



•■/. 



Headq darters No. 



1216. 


417 . 


110 


,123 


21 


25 


- - 5 


4 


32 


33 


6V2 . r 


21.0 


' 5.5 ^ ■ 


.• •, 6.2.' . V 


-1.0^ 


1-2- 


';0.3 


, 0^2 


t,6 


1,7 


2744 • 


1166 


237 


213 .. / 


37. 


22* 


' ■ 2 


2 


.328 


/V 77: 


'59.3 > 


25;2 


5:1 


4.6.^ ' 


th8 . ; 


0.5 


o.b 


p.p 


' 2.8 


.1-7 



1986 
30.0 



Percent ^Difference:. — 3.1 



+ 20.-0* 



•^7.3 



-25,8^* 



'-20.0 .A -5B:3 



CBS 

Owned * 
Station^ 



.No; 

% 



4 



'Headquarters No. 



1 04 
. 58.4\ 

2611 
6'1.6s 



A: 



.378 ' 


128 • 


123 


;:io 


21.1 


• 7 A 


. 6.9 


0.6 


1028' ' 


215 


' 159 ' 


67.' 


.24.2- ' 


. 5.1 


5.8 " 


1.6 



-,+ 75.0* 



25 
1.4 ' 



^•-0 4 
0.0 V 0.-2 

0 0' 

Q.O 0.0- 



52 

2.9 . 

99 
2.3; 




4239 
*.7d,3 



Percent Difference +5^*- \^'14.7** -r28.2 



- 44.9* ^ * +1 66.7* * . - 5d.Q*/ ' ~- 



-20:7 -5d.O** 



NBC 

; Owned 
Stations 



No. 



Headquarters, No. 

% 



1042 
53.1 

2813 
61.0 



408 
20.6 

1087 
23.6. 



208 ' 
10.6^ 

220 

4:8 



1^7< 
8.0 

240 ' 
5.2f; 



29 

1.5 

'■ f 

'37 

. o;8 



23 • 


' 5^' 


1 


57 


32 : 


1962 


1,2-- , 


, 0.2 


0.4 


2.9 


1,6" 


29.8 


13. 


.15 


6 


11?: , 


• 59 


461 2 


C .5 V 


• ■ 0^3- 


.0,1 


.^•4 . 


•iA 


70.2 



Percent Difference +.14.9** * +13.5* -t^4.7* 



-35.0***^,;- 46.7**1 -58.3** +50.0 



-17.2 >^18.8 



. Source: Network headqu.arters reports subrhi^ted^to the, FCC in 1977 were used to develop 
. include those reported for each headquarters unit. Owned-station {^ata include both radio 
' and NBC for each of their owned slallons.. -Radio station ernployees were included becaiJs 

employee^'^m television headquarters employees. See table. C. 3, " ■ - - 
: *Differehce Is significant at the .05 level. ' ' * 

•^Difference Is significant at the .01 level. ^ , . ^ 

***bifference Is significant at the .OOl level. . * • 



the> 'headq.uarters" data shown here.- All ernployees. 
and television station employees reported by ABC, CBS, 
it s impossible to separate radio lieQdquarters 



. . Table C.7 

Emplbyeias in Nine Job Categories at Network Headqi^arters 
by Race, Ethnicity and Sia)^ 

1977 , ' 





Offlcials^dnd 
IManagers 

ABC 



rofesslonais 
ABC 

CBS 



NBC 

Technicians 

ABC. 

CBS 
NBC 

Sales 
ABC 

> CBS 

NBC 

Office and 

iCIericai 

ABC 

V .. " . ■■■V 
'J 

CBS 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 



Whjle 



Black 



Asian 

AmericanV American Indian/ 
Pacific Island. Alaskan Native Hispanic 



Total 



Male Female Male Female Male Fem^e ^ Male Female Male Female' Employees 



No.- 


722' 


167 


28 


17 


■ ■ 8 1 


2 


• 0 * 


0 


13 


5 


962 


% 


26.3 


-14.3 


11.8 


V8.0 . 


' 21.6 \ 

■\ 


9.1. 


/ 0.0 


. 0.0 


10.2 


6.5 


20.8 


No.T 


619 


163 


29 


13 


15 ' 


'5 ■ 


0 


0 


13 


1 


858 


% ; 


23.7 


15.9 


.13.5 


8.2 , 


22.4 


17.2 


- 0:0 


ao 


' 13.2 


3.2 


20.2 


No. [ 


559 


80 


'.19 


5 


3* 


0 


• 1 


1 


10 *. 


1 


679 


% \ 


19.9 


7.4 


8.6 . 


2.1 


8.1 

. ■■• 


0.0 


6.7 


16.1 


8.9 


1.7 


14.7 


No. 


516 


220 


'38 


14 


* 7 


\ ■ 


0 


2 


16 


' 4 , 


^822 


% ; 


18.8 


18.9 


16.0 


6.6 


18.9 


i22.7 


0.0 


100.0 


12.5 


5.2 


17.7 


No. 


591 


215 


39 


~ 26 ; 


» 18 


. 8 


0 


. 0 , 


15 


-9 


921 


% > 


22.6 


20.9 


18.1, 


16.4 1 


26.9 


27.6 


0.0 


. 0.0 \ 


15.2 


29.0 


21.7 


No. 


723 


257 


51 


. -35 / 


11 


10 


0 


\ \\ 


26 


4 


1118 


% : 
#, 


25.7 


23.6 

' ' * f .■■ 


23.2 


14.6^ 


29.7 


43.4 


o.d 


16.7 


23.2 


. 6.8 


24.2 


No. 


.1015 


44 


68 


.- 

■ : . / 
6 




2 


2. 


' 0 


'39 




1191 


%• 


^37.0 

\ 


3.8 


28.7 ^ 


2.8 


40.5 


9.1- 


100.0 


0.0 


30.5. 


0.0 


25.7 


No. 


932 


37 


. 81. 


, 1 


17 


1 


0 


0 


38 


2 . 


.'1109 


% 


35.7 


3.6 , \ 


37.7 




25,4 


3.4 


' ; 0.0. 


0.0 


' 38-.4 


6.4 


26.2 


No. 


959 


49 


^ 49 . 


■ J ' 
7 


18 


1 


■. 8 


0 


' ■ 

44. 


1 


1136 


% 


\ 34.1 


4.5 


.. 22.2 


V2.9 

. -1 

■ 1 


48.6 


4.3 


53.a ' 


0.0 


39.3 


1.7 


24.6 


No. 


\ 63 


. 21 


4 


1 

12* 


0 


0 


. 0 


.0 . 


0 


1 


i 91 


% 


2.3 


1.8 


, 1.7 


0.9 


-Uo 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


2.0 


N6. 


76 




5 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


97 


% 


2.9 


1 >5 


2.3 


0.0 


1 .5 : 


0.0 . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


No. 


42 ^ 


7. 


4 


1 


0 ^ 


0"' 


0 


0 ^ 


a 


0 ' 


54 


%. 


1.5, 


0.6 


1-8 ■ 


0.4 ^ 


^ 0.0 


0.0 


^ 0.0 


0.0 ■ 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


No.^ 


190 . 


705 


6S. 


172 


7 


13 


' 0 


0 ■ 


42 


67 


1264 


% 


.6.9 ' 


60.5 


.28.7'' 


80.8 


18.9 . 


59.1 


6^0 


0.0 


32.8 


87.0 


27.3 



121 
4.6 

198 
7.0 



596 
.58.0 

685 
63.0 



16 
' 7.4^ 

.61 
27.7 



116 
73.0 V 

190 
"79.2' 



10.4 

i 

2.7' 



15 

12 
52.2 



M 0 
0.0 

0.0 



0 
0.0 

4 

66.7 



8 

8.1 

14 

'12.5 



18 
58.1 

52 
88.1 



897 
21.2 

1217 
26.4 
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/ Tabled? (Contlhued) 








\- • 
















'■■ ' * '■ : ' ■ .P. 


> 








\ 








■■A 

i 






•r \ 


Lawi^r' Pour 


* 










i 




C ' ■ 










. . ABC 


. No. 

^ . % • 


238 
8.7 


'9 
. 08 


31 
13.2 


. 2 
' 1.0 


. . 0 
0.0 


0 

.0.0* 


•P 

•. 0.0 


,0 
0,0 


.18 
' 14.1 


b • 

' 0.0 . 


298 V / 
6.3 


• ' ,." -.CBS 


No. 

% 


272 
10.4 


. 2 
0.2 


45 
20.9 


3 
1 .y 


9 


u.u 


J ■ 0 
u.u 


0. 
n n 

. i u.u 


' 25 


• 1 . 

3:2 


'357 
8.4. . • 

• ' ■ ' ^ \ 


/■ ■ ■■ ■•. NBC :< 


'No'. 

• .% 


332 
11.8 . 


9 
0.8 


36 
16.4 


2 

0.8 . 


, 4 
10.8 


0 
0.0 


' / 6 
4U.U 


0 

ft n * 
U.u 

4 


18 

■ IQ.I 


.1.1 

' , .» 


408 .; : - 
.,0.0 


TOTAL 












» 1 ■ 
















No. 


2744 
100.0 


1166 
. 100.1 


. 237 
99.9 


213: 
100.1 


37 
99.9 


22 
100.0 


2 

" 100,0 


' ' 2' 

^lOtJ.O., 


128 
100.1 


. 77 . 
.100.0' 


, 4628 
100.0 " 


CBS ; 


No. . 


2611 
99.9 


1028 
100.1 


215 
99.9 


159 
100.2 


67 
100.0 


29 
99;9 


0^' 

Q.a 


^0.0-* 


,too.i 


3.1 . 
99.9 


4239 
100.0 


NBC 


No. . 

;;; ■ % 


2813 
100.0 


1087 \ 
99.9 , 


220 
99.9 


240 
100.0 


37 
99.9 . 


23 
99.9 


.15', 
, 100.0 


6 

iOO.1 . 


'112 
100,0 


100.0 


4612, . 
99.9 - 




Apkiendix; D v 

^ ■ '\ Federal Communications Commission 

' / . - . ■ Washington, D.C 20554 

/ i \ r" ■ / - • ■ ' . July 19, 1978 

Mr. Louis ^Nunez - ' * v ' . 

Acting StafTDirector ^ - ' 

United States qonunission on Ci>aL Rights • ' , 

1121 Vermont Avenue, N.W.r — - . ' 

Washington, D.C 20425 ; ' ^.-V V • ,^ 

Dear Mr. Nunez: - v ' , » 

• . > ■ - ^ : ■ . ■ ■ ^ - ' ■ . '■• .A^ 

This is in reference to your letter of June 9, 1978, .tfansmitting for this agency s 
consideration 'copies ofj a report,^ entitled "Window Dressing on the Set: An 
Update," to be published^ by the tJnited States Commission on Civil Rights (CCR). 
' Spepifically, you 'request^ that we. review tK& draft report (or any material we ^lay 
consider to be inaccurate.. ^ . ' ' ' ' ; ^ - 

*Unf9rturiately,.tim^e constraints do not. permit a lipe-by-line analysis of- the factual 
employment data which the CCR comipiled from the annual employment reports^ 
(FCC Form 395) of the select^ 40 television stations. HoweVer, the employment 
/figures do not appear substantially Inaccurate.mile^CCR acknowledges that- these 
figures reflect increased minority and^female participation levels in 1976 and 1977, it- 
finds on the basis Qf a study of employee "job titles, salaries,^^and status/ on 
organizational charts" at eight of the sampled stations that minority and females do 
nhi occupy decision-making positions- Accordingly, the CCR criticizes— as it had in. 
its earlier report^the inflated classification of employees in the various Form 395 
job categories, particular tiie officials and. managers category. Whether the use of 
the . present /FCC Form 395 results in an inaccurate and misleading pi&me of 
minority and female emjiloymeiU because the job categories are too vague and/ are 
^not functioft-orient^d was | the primary concern ^which led the Commission to 
institute in November of 1977, a general rulemaking inquiry concerning the annual 
employment report. In the instant report, CCR commends this action of the 
Commission and urges ihp (expeditious resolution of that inquiry^ Implicit in the 
refoort \s CCR's suggestion that 6nce an accurate picture of thfcifctatus of \yomen and 
minorities in the television industry is set forth the Commission would be^ attentive 
vto their inclusion in true decision-making positions at television broadcast stations. 
'We believe that the implementation of such ^^ecomiftendalibn, be it expressly, 
stated or otherwise, would be fully compatible with^ the Commission's regulatory 
respor^sibili^ies in thfe EEO area. . • * j 

The remainder of the report details a survey of the portrayaf of minonties and 
women in television dramas and their coprage and participation in network news 
programs/ Based essentially ujpon a monitoring of two weeks of prime time network 
programming, CCR coriclucfes that there has been a decline in minority and^ female 



news coverage since its. earlier report a:nd Oiat minorities and females are now 
portrayed in entertainment programs both in an underrepresented fas hion'ahd in a 
stereotyped manner to an even greater extent than before. We believe thaT^ 
conclusion^ drawn by CGR from the stated comnilations cannot be readily^accepled 
without aa analysis of the^actual ^dgrams monitored and an assessment of the, 
subjective determinations hiade i)y tfie monitors. Mdre importantly/ even^ if the- 
^prpblem does exist as reported by CCR; we continue to believe, as earlier ^stated in 
our response to the first CCR report, that the Commission, for constitutional a^wolf 
as'practical reasons, caimot allow itself to be drawn into the role of overseeing the 
content of entertainment programs^, judging role models, or otherwise improperly 
. intruding info tlieprogramiiiin^udgments of ititelevi ■ ; 

In;the updated report, CCR acknov^ledges the tightrope the Commission must walk 
with respectlto^he regulation of/teleVision- programming fare and the limits of our 
regulat\ry authority with respect to the three /national tel|visl6n networks. 
'Nevertheless, CCR submits that the following issues should, be explored in the 
Comm'ission's p^d>iig inquiry regarding these , should be explored in the. 
Commission's pending' mquiry regarding these networks: ^ - ' ^ . - 

J Dbe^ the fact that netwc^rk prime time/entertaiimient programs exchjde and or: 
' underrepresent minorities and.>ybmen and portray them in stereotyped roles^ 
; cpnstitute a failure to serve the public interest? 
; To what extent do exclusion, underrepresemtation, and stereotyping, result from, 
conceiyratii^ of proCT^mmSng decision-making at the ijiet^^^^ 
* To what extent ^^the failure of the networks to employ tninorities and women 
in significant ru^prs in decision-making positions result, in the continued and, 
^ even, increased failure of the networks to include, minorities and women in 
representative ilumbers and roles that generate respect? 

To what extent is the failure of the networks to cover news a,bout minorities and 
women and to* seek out female and minority newsmakers a restilt of the 
OTcrwhelmingdominanceofth^r news operations by white males? X * ' 
I ,h?ve consulted with the Network Iriquii^ staff and we do not believe that . 
expansion of the network inquiry in the manner suggested by CCR is essential to a 
meaningful evaluation of the matters at issue in that proceeding, namely, whether 
the networks^ are engaging in practices which might unduly encroach on the 
programming ^retion of television broadcast licensees' or unnecessarily restrict 
' the development of .ne>y sources of television programming. Moreover, such 
enlargement would ejxibroil the;Cbnimission in the type of prpgrammine review that 
itmust, as indicated above, eschew, vi^^;^ * >; 

* . ' • ■ • ' . ^"^^ ■ 

Sincerely yours, ^ i 

Wallace E. Johnson 
Chie^ Broadcast Burea?u^ 



Af^pendlx E^" ^ 



Federal Conliniinications Commission 
■ Washington,'' D.C 20554 

* . Oct. 16, 1978 



Mr. Louis Nunez ^ * . - 
Acting Staff Director • ' - 

United states Commissioji on Civil Rights 
-11 2 r Vermont Avenue, N.W. ^ . 
Washington,- D,C. 20425 - - . ^ ' 



Dear Mr,. Nunez: 



y 



' pursuant to your request we feave reviewed the re-drafted portions <f^^ ^ ^ 
entitled "Window Dressing onihe Set: An Update" for accuracy. In this regaf^V 
more complete FCC policy information and network employment data w^s, 
nrovidedtoyourstafFonOctober 12, 1978. \ , , ' " u 

Further comment on the report appears unwarranted at this t.me-because you have 
not provided us with the forthcoming recommendation. We wish ^ i)ote also 
that we anticipate a resoUition. to the CommissionVNotice oynqW;co«Jcemmg 
the ^endm'ent of the /nnual Employrflent Report (FCG Form 395) m the near 
special meeting is scheduL on Octobet 31, 1978): For «ftese reasons, we 
-pre'fer to respUd in a^more detailed manner when your.report is published. 



Siticerely, 



Charles D. Ferris 
Chairman 



^ '\'' \ 



lot 
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